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N' LXI. 

. PrtnuM Grains homo nrnU^^uikn witr§> 
EJlHuhsm^i ■ ■ ' 
- (LVCUTXVS.) ' 

AtJiHgthamigbty.mhifGrtictht^fn 

T\^Jf^t^wturalUbertj^man. 

- : ; - - (CrmcH,) 

THE RJEI arie fo many young men of fortune 
and fpiritjui this kingdom^ who> without 
die trottbk Qf. r^ro];ting to the founder of their 
pl^ofopbyf ..or jgiving* tiiemfelves ^y concern 
about the Graiftshomo in'nij motto^ have never- 
dielefs JaUen upon ^ j)radice io cbnfentaheous ta 
t]iedp£trine^jy|^ich h,t laid di^wh by lyftem^ that 
[y'x^um^ " ' ^B ' I iriucH 
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i siuclM|ift6fiMaif any of Us pcofeft fcholars ever . 
did him greater credit,' fince the time he firft 
ftrtick (mt the popular projcS of driving all reli- 
gion out of the world) and ii^tfdducing pleafure 
and voluptttoufnefs in its ftead. 

ObUritur, nos exaqiiat 'viSoria calo» 

<< We tread religion underfoot and rife 
" With felf-c 



So fer from mieaning to oppoft myfelf to fuch 
a hoft of gay and bippy:inoilgils, I wilh to gain 
a merit wift -diem by adding to their ftock of 
plesifcnts^ ^iiii:.iilil(riU9g i^«;.bims of ei^oy- 
tnent»^ which maybe nemj&^hcxit « 8k.4ifcoyery 
w(3di': AE^tvd) know was coiifldered by the 
Itings of- PciJla^ (who priftftifed their philofophy 
lir wry -k^A'^ft^^ 
portance t^-dB^^i5'ftS; ^fwlfa I^^ 
^i^^i^ildltdL their* did 7)!eafum) that a Very 
confiderable reward was ofitted to the invemdr 
%f ajpy ncw.'onc. ' Hoyit. ^c ^tc)i, a? preftnt 
^nds" with, out modern voluptyari^ I cannot 
grctqrid' to'iay^ iSut I ft^^'lfi^ eerta&l fymp^' 
tomsj^; which have falleh ttftArf-iny'obferviitioh^ 
t It IS n^^'icuji oirt "^fc Iffiitie amongft- 
legiVjtij tiicl\''m'*particiaiaLrI fatitertoyicif thy 
Kco^ejrxcs'* Will 'prove' of ^'A^ei'ihA l"hiirt'ht 
- ^- .. - . . - - •***'^^cir 
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their ufe compofed the following ipeditation, 
which I have put together in the form of z kit* 
loquy^ fdviiig it ftep by ftep as regularly as any 
propofition in Euclid, apd I will boldly vouch it 
to be as mathematically true. If there is any 
one po/iulatum in the whole, which the trueft 
voluptuary will not admit to be orthodox £pi« 
curiOn, I will confent to give up my iyftem for 
nonienfe and myfelf for a|^ impoftor ; I condition 
pnly with, the pupil q[ pl^alure, that whilft be 
reads he vriU rfApSt^ that jie will deal candidly 
with the truUi, and that be will pace in bis li£r 
permit a certain 6u:uitf callf^ ^^^^^ which I 
hope be i% pp&fled o^ to cquxu^ into ufe upon 
this occaCfm f ^r faculty, which, ^ougb he m»y 
not bithertD baice emslo^cd itj is yet capable qf 
|U^pL]dygg^^ wi|^ mj^e true at)d hAing plea- 

, , 4 n<^. f e9^imig^ j^ ^J^ifefewipij: mr 

. Jll Ff ]{^p m;d^|4 poileffiga of ai\ eftattt^ 
^'^.)priK9^,;|^4^plyed upon me wixhpift any 
-n JSSSflf 9^^ ???&• ? have youth and health ta- 
/^.enj^.|tj;ajad J am determined fo to 4^: 
H Pisaiiiiy i^ gkYfib^fEt^ ajod I mi^ thi^reforefir. 
^jRWtrivf j%j|).,»iik|?.tba.t o}g.cft lafting and 
B^ ' <« fatisfeftory: 
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" fetisfadtory : If I throw the means away, I 

** cart no longer compafs the end ; * this is fclf- 

^ evident 5 I perceive therefore that I muft not 

" game ; for though I like play, I do not like to 

*' lofe that, which alone can purchafe every 

*' pleaftire I propofc to ergoy 5 and 1 do not fee 

*' that the chance of winning other people's 

'*' money, can compcn&te for the pain I miift 

** fuffer if I lofe* my own: An. addition to my 

" fortune can only give fuperfluitics ; the lofs of 

**' it may take away even neceffarie^ 5 and in the 

•• mean time I have enough for every other gra- 

** tification^but the dcfperate one of deep play : 

•^ It is rcfolved' dierefore that I will not be a 

^^* gameflcr : There is not common fenfe in the 

^ thought, and therefore I renounce it. 

•' "But if I^giv^ up gaming, I will take my 

*' fwing of pleafure ; that I am determined upon. 

^* T muft therefore ^ myfelf the queftion, vAisLt 

" is pleafure ? Is* it high livjngp.wid hard drink*- 

*' ing ? I iiavc my awn choice to m?ke> tjieije- 

^^ fore I muft take fome time to confider of it. 

•* There is nothing very elegant in if I muft 

'*' confcfs ; a glutton is but a- forry fellow, and a 

** drunkard is a bcaft? Befides lam not furemy 

" conftitiition can ftand againft it : I fhall get 

'** the gout, that' would be the -devil ; I fhall grow 

^« out of Jdrfhaperlfhall have.^rcd fecefuU bf 

•%-'•'.• . : "^ ^ ," blotches. 



^^ blotches^ a. foul breath and be! loathfomV to the 
'^ women : I cannot, bear to ihiak of .that, for I 
^> doat upon the wotnen, and therefore adi^trto 
'* the bottle and all its concomitants*^ I prefer the 
5' favours of the feir fex to the compajiy of <he 
*' ioalcers^ and :fo ther^ is an ehd txy all drinking ; 
^' I will be iibbery only becaufe I love pfeafanc. 

" But if I ^v^ iip wine for women, I" will re- 
*'pay myfelf ftwr .the lacrifice; I. will have the 
'f fineft girls that money can purchafe~Moiley, 
'' did I (ky7 .What a found has that !— Aifi t to 
*' buy beauty ..widi money, and cannot! buy 
** love too? for. there is ho :pleafare-ev«n in 
'^: beauty withoat-h>ve. .1 find wiyfcff .^veiled 
.*^ by .this unlucky queftiori : Mefoehary love ! 
." thjt is nonfehfe ; it is flat hypocrify ; it is dif- 
5' gufling. . L fhould loath the fawning carefTes 
.5* of a diflcmbling harlot, whom I. pay for falfe 
*' fondnefs : I find I am wrong again : I cannot 
" fell ill love with a harlot ; fhe- muA be a modefl 
." woman ; and when that befals. mc, .'what Hien ? 

Why then, if I am terribly m love indeed, 
^ and cannot hicL happy without her, there is no 
"other choice left me; I think I muft even 
^' marry her ! nay I am fure I muft ; for* if plta- 
f' fure leads that way, pleafure is my objcft, and 
^^ marriage Is my lot : I am determined therefore 
^^ to mirr}', only bec^ufe I love pMfuru, 

B3 « Well! 



4C 
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^* Well ! no^ Chat I have given up all other 
^ women for a wife, I amrefolved totakepleafure 
^ enough in the pofieffion of her ; I muft be cau- 
<* tsous Aerefom diat nobody d& takes tbt fame 
^ pleafure too i for otherwife how have I bettered 
'* myfelf ? I might as well have remained upon 
^ the common. I (hould be a fool indeed to pay 
^< fuch a price far a purchife, and let in. my 
<< neighbours f6r a (hare i therefore I am deter* 
^ mined to keep ber to myfeUi for pleafure is my 
«( only obje£t» and this I take it is a fort of plea^ 
^ fUre, that does not confift in participation. 

** The next ^ucftion is, h6w I miril contrive 
«* to keep her to myfelf,— -Not by fbrce j not by 
^ locking her up ; there is no pleafure in that 
^^ notion } compulfion is out of the cafe ; in« 
** clinadon therefore is the next thing ; I muft 
^oiake it her own choice to be fiiithful: It 
^ ieems then to be incumbent upon me to make 
<* a wife choice, to look well before I fix upon a 
** wife, aind to ixfe her well, when I have fixed ; 
'* I will be Very kind to her, bccaufe I will not 
'* deftroy my own pleafure j and I will be very 
** careful of the temptations I expofe her to, 
<^ for the fame reafon. She ifaall not lead tlie 
^* life of your fine town ladies ; I have a charm* 
^ ing place in the country ; I will pais moft of 
^* my time in the country } there fhe will be fafe 

«and 



*^ and r fliiall " be tappy. I love pV^f^e^ m^ 
'•^ Aerefere J WHl teyc littte to V vnth ,thaV 
•*c{irft uttrigumgtbWii of London;:! airi'xieter- 
«ltti?ted to mafce. thy houfe in th^,cquiicry as 
« pletffant as it is poffibje. . . . " ' 

* -*^ Bttt tf I girc^p ifhe gictics'rfa townW^ 
•* and -flic club^' and the ganiinj-ttble, and the 
^ giris, *)r a wift and thfe toirntry,' I S?H11 have 
•" the IjHjrts of the country in pcrfc6Hon j t wift 
^^ keep the beft pack of hounds in Engl^hd, ink 
" hunt every day in Ac week.-^ButTxoId a tnb- 
*' ment there ! wfeft wiH become of wy wife all 
** the while I am following the" hounds? Wift 
"Ae follow nobody; will nobody fiJlow her ? 
*' A pretty liguife I (hall make, to be chacing a 
** ftag and come home yath the horns. At ieaA 
** 1 (hall not rffque the experiment • I ihall not 
^ liice to leave her at home, and I'cannot take 
^ her with me, for that would fpoil my pleafure 5 
*^ and I hate a horfe-dog woman ; 1 will keep 
** no whipper-in in petticoats. I perceive therc- 
*^ fore I muft give up the hounds, for I ani de* 
^ termincd nothing fhall ftand in the way of my 
*^ pleafure. 

** Why then I muft find out fome amufe- 

*^ mcnts that my wife can partake in j \ve muft 

** ride about the prk in fine weather ; we muft 

^ vifit drc grounds, and the gardens, and plan 

B 4 " out 
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^< out unprovement^, and make plantations; it 
^^ will be x^e, emplpyment for the (oor people 
^^-^Tbatis a thought that never ftruck in« 
*^ belorc ; xnethinks there muft be ^ great <kal 
^ of pleafure in fetting the poor to work — ^I IbaH 
*<jike afarm fcarihe iame region* and my wife 
<< 1^ t^e {4^^^^^ in a dairy; (he fliall have 
^f the f;Qu>f| elegant dairy in Ei^Iand; and I wSl 
^ build a confervatory, and fhe ihall have fuch 
<* plants/and fiich flowers I—I have a notion I 
** ihall ts^fce jjeafure in them myfelf— And then 
•* there is a thoufend things t^ do within-doors ; 
^ it is a fine old manfton t}i^t js the truth of it: 
<* I will give it an entire repair; it wants new 
^^ furniture ; that will be very pleafant work 
" for my wffe: I perceive I could not aiFord to 
"keep hounds. and do this into the bargain. 
'^ But this will give me the moQ: pleafuce all to 
'' nothing, and then my wife will partake of it 
'* — And we will have mufic and books — I re* 
*' colle£t that I have got an excellent library— r 
** There is another pleafure I had never thought 
*' of— And then no doubt we idiall have children, 
** and they are very pleafant company^ when they 
*' can talk and underftand what is faid to them ; 
*' and now I begin to reflefl, J find there is a 
*' vaft many pleafures in the life I have -chalked 
.*i.out, and ^vhat a fool fhould I be to throw 

*' away 
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** away -my money at Ae gaming-table, or* my 
^< heaitik at any table, or my afFe£tions upon bar- 
'^ lots, or my time upon hounds and faorfes, or 
^* emt>Ii>y either' money, health, aSeftions, or 
" time, in any o&er pleafui?es or purfuits, than 
*^ the^,. which I how perceive will lead me to 
^ folid happii^efa in- thisr life, and fecure a good 
" chanceibr what may be&I me hereafter !" 



N* LXII. - 

Pudore et Hberalitate liheros 

Retinere fatius ejjtcredo^ quam metu. • . 

(Terent.) 
Better far 

To bind your children to you by the ties 

OfgentUnefs and rmdejly than fear. 

(Cqlman.)v, 

GE; MINUS and Gemellus were twin-foni 
of a country gentleman of fortune, whom 
I lliall call Eupborion ; when they were of age 
to begin their grammar learning, Eupborion 
found himfelf exceedingly puzzled to decide 
upon the beft mode of education ; he had read 
feveral treatifes on the fubjeil, which inftead of 
clearing up his difficulties had encreafed them; 

he 
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he had crmfttUed the opitiions oF bis friends and 
neighlxHirs, and he found thefc fo equally divided, 
and fo much to be faid xm boA ftdw, that he 
cOuW determine upon neither ; dnfoitunatelj for 
Euphorion he had no paitialities of hit own, for 
the good gentleman had had little or no educa- 
tion himfclf: The clergyman of the parifli 
preached up the moral advantages of private 
tuition, the lawyer, his near neighbour, dazzled 
his imagination with the connedHons and know- 
ledge of the world to be gained in a public 
Ichool. Euphorion peiteiving himfclf in a 
ftrcight between two roads, and not knowing 
which to prefer, cut the difEculty by taking 
both ; fo that Geminus was put under private 
toition of tht clergyman a.bove mentioned, and 
Gemellus was taken up to town by the lawyer 
to be entered at Weftminfter fchool, 

Euphorion having thus put the two fyftcms 
fairly to ilTue waited the event, but every time 
that Gemellus came home at the brcstking-up^ 
the privi:tc fyllcm rofc and the public funk on 
the comparifon in the father's mind, for Gemei- 
lus's, appearance no longer kept pace witji bib 
brother's.; wild and ragged as a colt, battered and 
bruifed and diflicvclled he hardly feemcd of the 
fame fpccies .with the fprucc little mafter in thip 
parlour i Euphorion was fhockcd to find that his 

manners 
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outanefs were no lefs altered than his'perfon, for 
he herdeid with die fervants in the ftable, was 
for ever UfMler the horfes' heels, and foremoft in 
M games and fports with the idle boys of the 
pari^ I this was a fore offence in Euphorion's 
eyesy for he abhdcred low company, and being 
the firft gentkmaa of his £&mily feemed deter- 
mimSd to keep up to the title: Misfortunes 
multiplied upon poor Gemellus^ and tvery thing 
conipired to put him in comfdete difgrace, fbr 
he began to corrupt his brotter, ajfid was dete<3r 
ed ill debauching him to a g^me at cricke^ 
from Whkh Geminus was brought home with a 
hr\ji& on the fliiii, that made a week's work for 
dK fui^n ; and what was ftill worfe^ tlxre was 
c6nvi£Hon c^ the blow being given by a ball 
fiom Gemellus's batt$ this brought on a levere 
interdidion of all further fe}Iowihip between the 
brothers, and they were effeAually kept apjiirt 
for die future. 

A fiifpicion i)Jow took place in the father'^ 
mind, that Gemellus had made as little progrefii 
in his 1)ooks, as he had in his manners ; but as 
(fais 'was a difix)very he could not venture upon 
in perfim, fie fubftltuted his proxy for the under- 
taking. Gemellus had £> many evafions and 
4^s m refource, that it was long befoi;e the 
clei^maii could bring the cafe to a hearing^ and 
5 the 
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the report was not very favourable in any feiife 
to the unlucky fchool-boy) for Gemellus had 
been feized 'With a violent fit of fneezing in the 
crifis of examination, to the great annoyance of 
the worthy preceptor, -who was forced to break 
up the conference n infeifi and in fome diforder, 
for amongft other damage*,- which had accrued 
to his perfon and apparel, he prefented himfelf 
to the wbndering eye&of Euph6ribn wfth a huge 
black bufli wig ftuck full of paper darts, and as 
Sickly fpiked as the back of a porcupine. The 
culprit was inftantly fummoned and made no 
other defence, than that they fit ft out of his kandy 
and he' did not go to do it. ** Arc thcfe your 
« Weftminfter tricks, firrah ?" cried the angry 
father, and aiming a blow at his fcull with his 
crutch, brought the wrong perfon to the ground ; 
'for the nimble culprit had dipt out of the way, 
^nd Euphorion, being weak and gouty, literally 
followed the blow and was laid fprawting on the 
floor ! Gemellus flew to his affifiance, and jinnt- 
'ly with the parfon got him on his legs, but his 
angef was now fo enflamed, that Gemellus yns 
ordered out of the room under ientcnce of in»- 
mediate difmiffion to fchool ; Euphorion dioclinecl 
he was fo totally fpoilt, (hat he would nob hr 
troubled with him any longer in his- feraily,.\clfe 
he would infl^antly have reverfed'his cducattooi 

it 
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tt 'was now too late, (he obferved to the parfon, 
whilft he was drawing the paper darts from his 
wg,) and therefore he fliould return to the place 
from whence he came, and order was given for 
pafling him off by the ftage next morning. 
• A queftion was afked about his hoHday-tafk, 
but GeminuSj who had now entered his father's 
chftmber, in a mild and pacifying tone aflured 
Euphorion that his brother was provided in that 
fefpe6^ for that he himfelf had done the tafk for 
him : This was pouring oil upon flame, and the 
Idle culprit was once more called to the bar to 
receive a moft fcverc reprimand for his meannefs 
in impofmg on his brother's good-nature, with 
many dunces and blockheads caft in his teeth, for 
not being able to do his ownbufmefs. Gemellus 
was nettled with thcfe reproaches, but more than 
all with his brother for betraying him, and, 
drawing Ae talk out of his pockety rolled it in 
bis hand, and threw it towards die author, faying 
^ he was a fhabby fellow ; and for his part 
" he fcorned to be obliged to any body, that 
** would do a favour ai^d then boaft of it.": — Re- 
collecting himfelf in a moment afterwaj^ds, he 
turned towards his father, and begged his pardon 
for all offences ; " he hoped he was not fuch a 
^blockhead, but he could do his tafk, if he 
^' pleafed, and he would inftantjy fet about it 

"and 
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^^ and fend it dowiii to convince him, that he 
«< could do his own bufinefs without any bodjr't 
^^ help/' So (aying) he went out of the room 
in great hafte, and in lefs time than could bo 
expedcd brought down a portion oSfacred exeV'^ 
cift in hexameter verfe, which the pariba can- 
didly declared was admirably well performed for 
his years, adding, that although it was not 
vdthout faults, there were fomc paflageSi that 
bcfpoke the dawning of genius — ^ I am oblige4 
^ to you, Sir,'' (aid Gemellus, *^ it is more thaQ 
^^ I dcTcrifc, and I beg your pardon for the i^« 
^^ pertinence I have been guilty of*"-«The tean 
flartcd in his eyes as be (aid this, and he departt 
ed without any anfwer from his £iither. 

He had no fooner left the room than he per?* 
^civcd Gcminus bad followed him, and, baing 
piqued with his late treatment, turned roufl4 
and with a di&lainful look faid— ^^ Brotbqr Q%m 
*^ minus, you ought to be a(hamed pf y^urfelfs 
^_ if you was at WeAminfter^ there is not a hcff 
** in (he fchool would acknowledge you after fii 
^^ (candalous a behaviour/'—*^ I care netthej: for 
** you nor your (chool," aoTwered the domeftic 
yQ.Mt}it ^' i^ ^ y^^ ^^ ^^^ I (hould be aflunK4 
*^ of fucb reprobate manners, and I fliall repoit 
*« you to my father."—" Do fo," replied Ge- 
mellus, " ani take that with ygu into the bar- 

' gam. 
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^ gain."— This was immediately fecoadc4 with 
a found flap on the face with his Qpein h^Midf 
which however drew the blood in a ftre^m frpm 
his noftrils, and he ran faeaming tg Euphonon, 
ivho'came out upon the alarm with all the fpoed 
he cQuld mufter« Gemellus fkKxi his gtouac], 
and after afevera calling was ordered to afk par:* 
don of Us Ipurother ; This he peremptorily f o-r 
{u&d t9 i9i alledgipg that he bad been punifhed 
alread]^ nadi tg^ he beaten and beg pardon tjoQ 
was qmh:« than, be would fubmit tgy Nq o»er» 
dac«i being abl^ to brin^ this refra<3^ fpiri^ ta 
fi^niiilion, he was fent off to (chool p^nnikfSy 
aiid a letter was written to th^ mailer, fetting 
fortli^ offenco, and in ftrong terms cenfuring 
his wapt of difcipline for not correSin^ fo ftub- 
born a temper and fo idle a difpofition. 

When he returned to fchool the matter fent 
for him to his houie, and queftioned him upon 
fhe ndatter of complaint in his father's letter, 
obiemhg 'fhat the charge being for offences 
ill? df'fchobrW' did not 'think it right to call 
hirii' publicly fe account; biit as he' believed him 
td^e'aboy of'iioftour, he expected to hear the 
\(/ii6te Tf lith fatfljr related : ' This drew ibrdi Ae 
Wlbfe'* narritlVe, ' and ' Gemellus was difmifled 
WtJferk gentle admonition, that could bardjybe 
conhf ii^d' into a rebiike. 
'-^■'' ''■"' ' When 
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When the next holidays were in ajpproach. 
Gemellus received the following letter from his^ 
brother. 

^ Brother Gemellus, 
" If you have duly repented of your behaviour 
** to me, and vnW fignify your contrition, afking 
*' pardon as becomes you for the violence you 
** have committed, I will intercede widi my 
*' father, and hope to obtain his permifflon for 
" your coming home in the enfuing holidays: 
" If not, you muft take the confequences and 
*^ remain where you are, for on this condition . 
*^ only I am to confidcr myfelf, 

*' Your affeffionate brother^ 

**GEMINUSf/' • 

To this letter Gemellus returned ah anfwcr 
as follows. . • 

.*' Dear Brother, . 
, ^^ I api foriy tou SxA .your ftill bear in. min4 a 
^' boyiih (quarrel fo long paft ; be allured I have 
^ ejitirely forgiven your behaviour to me, but I 
^ cannot recollefSl any thijn^ in mine to you, 
"which I ought to afk your pardon for : What*. 
**«ver. confequences may befal.me for not com^ 
^jpt^Qjg with your condition, lihall remsun 
^ • ..;: ,: • „ ,". Your.affcftiona.te brother^. 

. • *VGem5i*I'V«*** , 
r :.-;7 N'LXinJ 
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N» Lxin. 

Naturi in illi pater es^ c^n^is ego, 

(Teriwt.) 

By nature yeu^re bhfathr i I by counfeL 

THIS fetter fixed the fate of Gemellus : Re^ 
fentments are not eafily difloctged frotti 
harrow minds ^ Euphorion had not pcrietratioii 
to diffinguifh between the chafaSers of his 
children ; he faw no meannefs in tile fly infidious 
manners Of his homebred fevouritc, nor any 
^arks of generous pride in the fteady inflexibility 
tjf GeiheBus \ he litde knew the high principle 
of honour, which even theyoungeft fpirits Cotttr 
tnunicate to each other in the habits and man^ 
hers of a puUic fohod. He bitterly inveighed 
againll his neighbour the la^^r for perfuading 
him to ftteh a £21^ (yftem of education, and 
Whenever they met in company their converft* 
tion was engroSed widi continual arguings and 
j^eproachings ; for neither party receded from his 
point, and Gemellos's advocate was as little 
dtfpoTed to give him up, as his father was to ex- 
cnfe him. At laft they came to a compfomife, 
by wbkhEuphcnrion. agreed i» charge hts eftate 
Voi. Ilf. C with 
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with an annuity for the education and fupport of 
Gemellus, which annuity during his nonage wnt 
to be received and adminiftered by the faid 
awycr, and Gcminus left heir of his whole for- 
tune, thw moderate encumbrance excepted. 

The difintcrcfted and profcribed offender was 
now turned over to the care of the lawyer, who 
re?gularly defrayed his fchool expences, and ne- 
ver failed to vifit him at thofe periods, whew 
country praftitioncrs ufually rcfort to tovwi. 
The boy, apprized of his fituation, took no fur-, 
ther pains to aiTuage his father's refentment^ but 
full of refources within himfclf, and pofTcfTed of 
an aftivc and afpiring genius, prefTcd forward in 
his bufinefs, and foon found himfelf at the head 
of the fchool, with the reputation of being the 
beft fcholar in it. 

He had formed a clofe fricndfbip, according 
to the cuilom of great fchools, with a boy of his* 
own age, the fon of a nobleman of high diftinc* 
tion, in whofe family Gemellus was a great fa- . 
vourite, and where he never failed to pafs his 
holidays, when the. fchool adjourned. His good ; 
friend and guardian the lawyer few the advan- 
tages of this early connexion in tlieir proper^ 
light, and readily confented to admit his ward of 
the fame college in the univerfity, when Gemel- 
lus aod his friend bad compleatcd their fchool ' 

education* 
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education. Here the attachment of thefe yoUng 
men became more and more folid, as they ad- 
vanced nearer to manhood, and ifter a c6urfe of 
academical ftudies, in which Gemellus ftill im-^ 
proved the reputation he brought from Weft- 
minfter, it was propofed that he fhould accom- 
pany his friend upon his travels, and a proper 
governor was engaged for that fervice. This 
propbfal rather ftaggcred Gemellus's guardian 
fen the fcore of expence, and he now found it 
neccflary for the firft time to 'bpeh himfelf to 
Euphorion. With this intent he called upon 
him one morning, and taking him afide, told 
him, he was come to confer with him on the 
fubje£l of Gemellus-^" I am forryfor it," inter- 
pofed Euphorion. '' Hold, Sir," anfwered the 
lawyer, '' interrupt me not, if you pleafe ; tho* 
** Gemellus is my ward, he is your fon ; and if 
** you have the natural feelings of a father, you 
** will be proud to acknowledge your right in 

^' him as fuch." As he was fpeaking thefe 

words, an awkward fervant burft into the roo'm> 
and ftaring with fright and cbnfufion, told his 
matter there was a great lord in a fine equipage 
had aftually driven up to the hall door, and was 
afking to fpeak with him. Euphorion's furprize 
was now little lefs than his fervant's, and not 
hejng in the habit of receiving vifits from people 
Ca of 
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of diftindlion^ he eagerly demanded of the lawyer 
^o this vifitor could poffibly be, and cafting an 
eye of cmbarraflbient upcin hU gouty foot — ^ I 
•* am XK>t fit to be fce%** did he, «• and eaafio^ 
*' teH how to efcape ; for heaven's fake F go and 
'^ fee wha this vifitor is, and keep him from the 
" fight of me, if it be poflible." 

Euphorion had fcarce done fpeakingy wheit 
the door was dnrown open^ and the noble ftrzn^ 
ger, who was no k& a peribn than the. fiather of 
Gemellus^ fiiend, made his approach, and hav^ 
ing introduced himfelf to Euphorion, and apok)-« 
gized for the abruptneis of his viiit, proceede<) 
to explain the occafl€»i of it in the following 
words:— ** I wait upon> you. Sir, with a requeft^ 
^ in which I flatter myfelf I i(haU be feconded 
" by this worthy gentleman here prtfent : Youj 
^ have the honour to be fother to one of dit* 
^^ moft amiable and accomplifhed young men I> 
** ever knew; it may not become me to^fpeak fb 
"warmly of my own (on as perhaps I migh^ 
<< with truth, but I flatter myfelf it will be fomo- 
^^ recommendation of him to^your good opinion^t 
^^ when I tell you that he is the friend and inti- 
^^ mate of yout Gemellus i They have now gone 
^^ thiough fchool and college togeclier, and ac-* 
^* conling to my notions of thfi world' fi^h early 
^' coniie«ak>n^i vheji^ they ate well chpbtij ar^ 

" amongft 
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'^ atmongft the <lHef advantages of a public ^du- 
^* cation; but ag I mwpiup^ to ii^d my (on - 
<« iipop bit ti^yds^ and Jn (uch a tidjomer bs I 
^ ibtt<:r myftU will be for his benefit aiid irn* 
^ prorement, I hope jr<m will pardon tlnd kytni-^ 
^< fioQ, wke« I inform you that &e Objed ^f it 
^* is to folicit yotar coitfent that Gemetiuft lAsty 
^* accompaay him/* 

£i4phorion*s countenance^ whilft thi^ Qieech 
Was addreffied to biin, tinderwent a variety cf 
chftj^es5 furpri^^ at beantng fadi an unexpeAed 
l^hatr^i^er of hi« fen tvAs ftrongly ^xprtft; a 
gl«am of joy ieemed to break oM^ but wak fooii 
difpetlod by ffti^me and vtx^iohai the i^eaion 
of bavln^ abaf^donedhim ; he atv^m^d to fpeal^ 
but cotiffeSdn chocked Htm ; be Caft^i look of 
eiilfefan-affinent 4pon the lawyer^ but tdi^ joy and 
triumph, wbieb his featuies ^jdiibited^ 4>^are4 
to him like infult, and he turned bis eyes on the 
|rott^d ifi^ filence and defpair. No one emotion 
bad eTcaped thp obfer/atiOA of GemeBus's pa^ 
^ikmy wfeo^ tumi^ t<3r<*ie kwyer, faid be telieved 
he need not zfkSt to b« igMrant of (iemeiliis^i 
fikidtiofiy ^ then addreftug himfelf ag^a to 
Euphojaofl^^^ I cah readily underftand,'' ^idiie^ 
« that fudi a proprfal as I ha^e now opened to 
" you, however advantageous it might prcioiife 
^ to be to jam fon, would not cowe^nd wiA 
C 3 ***your 
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*' your ideas in point of expence, nor com^ 
*^ witfeiQ die compafe erf that limited provifion, 
^ wWcHyou have thought fit to appoint for hims 
.^ Thia.is ^ matter, of which I have no preten- 
5* fioftSrjtOt^jpe^j you have difpofed of your for-r 
^ tunc between your fons in the proportions yoi* 
*^ thought fit, and it muft be owned a youth, 
" who has had a domeftic education, ftands the 
f^ moft ift'need of a father's help, from the little 
^^ charice there; is of his being able to take care 
*' of Jrimfelf : Gemellus ha$ talents that muft 
." fecure his fortune, axvl if my fervices can 
."affift him, they fliall never be w:jntingj 
5^ in die mean time it is very litdc for me 
," to fay that my purfe will furnifli their joint 
*^ ofccafions, whilft they arc on their travels, and 
" Gcmellus's Iit;de fund, which is in honeft 
" and friendly hands, will accumulate in the 
*^ interim." ' 

' The length of this fpeech would have given 
Euphbrion time to recolle<£t himfelf, if the matter 
of it had hot prefented fome unpleafant truths to 
his reflection, which incapacitated him from 
making a deliberate reply ; he made a fliift how- 
ever to hammer out fome broken fentences, and 
ii^ith as good a grace as he could, attempted to 
palliate his neglecS): of Gemellus by pleading his 
infirm fbae of health, and retirement from the 

world— 
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vrorld— he had put him into the hands of his 
friendj who was prefent, and as he beft know 
what anfwef to give to the pr6pefal ih^ueftiort, 
he iieferred his lordfliip to him and would ab?d^ by 
Irisi decifion— fee ww glad to heal'To fevoOrable. 
an aocotiilt of hirt— ^it was far beyond ^is expec- 
ta^ons; h« hOped">feis lordfhip's partiality Would 
not be deceived in hifh, and he wa& thankful for 
iht kind expreflions he had thrown 5ut of his 
future good offices- and proteftiOri.— The nMe 
vifitor now defired leave to introduce his fon, 
who was waiting in the coach, ancf hoped Ge* 
melius might be allowed to pay his duty at the 
fame time. This was a furprize upon Eupho- 
rion, which he coulcl not parry, and the young 
friends were immediately ufhered in by the 
exulting lawyer. Gemellus commanded himfelf 
with great addrefs j but the father's look, when 
be firft difcovered an elegant and manly youth 
iii"the bloom of health and comelirtels/with an 
open countenance, where genius; courage and 
philanthropy were charafterized,' is not to be de- 
fcribed'; Itwas ainlft expreffion of fliame, con- 
vidion and lieplentancc^; nature had her fhare in 
it ; parental teve feenled to catch a glance, as it 
were, by ftealth ; he was filent, and his lips qui^ 
yered with the fuppreft emotions of his heart. 
Gcinellus approached arid made an humble 
C 4 obeifancci 
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ht k\7H it between his tn4 rcYcrtntlf pr«fle4 
il to lii» lifi< Thtif mdeting «mm n^ interiupt^ 
«d by i iv^4» wA th« AJeACf wtt diUy bfektn 
by my bid^ wb# toU OemeUuf in a lour vrt««| 
tbtt hii fatkr b«4 cunieiiced lo M0 fe^nfffl^ m4 
bn bi4 no )oiit;rrtftii(b apprebeml t (cptndMi 
from hit frieiKti Tht hoiieft UMry«r oc^ eoirii) 
|}0 longef |tt(^ft(b hit ecftacy^ bttt runiiing tm 
OtmeUui, who met bii tmbetco wkh cgpcn 
jirmf I <hnw0r«4 a flood of tear« upon bit ntckt 
tiu( reecivcd the tribute of gratitude imd AfiM« 
liori in return upon hit owa. 

When their fpiritt were a little compo6d| 
G«mellut t«e^efted to fire hit brother \ a fnm* 
mont wat aoeordinisly iflTued, and Geminut made 
hit enimrM ^ The cmilraft which tbii mcctiiig 
txhibitf d, Tpoke in flrctfifer tcrmt than language 
ean Aiffly th» decided prefenence of a pubKo 
and Kher4 ^fAom of educatront to the narrow 
maxWnt of f f:ivate and domeftic euiison. On 
GemelltuHi part all wat condour^ oponnefii aii4 
coedUM^l he hoped ail eMMiih dMbrencos wep9 
forgiven 1 for hta (hnrei if he called thtei to se* 
utembfonce, it waa only to itgMt^ that he had 
been fo long (e|Kirated from a brother, who wat 
Antttrally fo dear to himn kg the remainder of 
Ikeir Uvot he peaTuaded btmfetf tfwy ihould b* 

twint 
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^ns in afFeftion, as well as in birth. On the 
fide of Geminus there was fome aSing, and 
fome nature; but both F^re fpecimens of the 
worft fort ; hypocrily played his part but awk- 
wardly, and. nature gave a forry (ample of her 
pecformaiures. 

A few words will ' fuffice to wind up their 
hiftories, fo far at leaft as they need be cxpfein- 
ed: Euphorion died foon after, this interview; 
Geminus inherited his fartune^ and upon his 
very firft coming to London was cajoled into a 
difgrace&d marriage with a caft.-ofF miibefs, 
^hom he became acquainted with ; duped by a 
profligate and plundered by fharpers, he made a 
mi&rable wafte both of money and reputation, 
and in the event -became a penfioner of his brow 
ther. Gemellus with great natural talents, in^ 
proved by education and experience^ with an 
excellent xiatiure and a laudable ambition, fe* 
conded by a very powerful coxme^Lion^ fbon roi^ 
to a diftii^«iihed fituatio;i in the ftate, where 
he yet continues to a£t a|Confpicyous pa^rt, to the 
honour of his country, an^ with po lefs reputa* 
fioA to himfelf. 
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Taiitum rellglo pottiit fuadere maUrum. 

(LUCR«TIU8.) 

Sufih cruelties religion could perfuade, 

(Creech.) 

IR?:Mfr.MBER to have read an account 
in a foreign Gazette of a dreadful fire, which 
broke out (b fuddcniy in a houfc, where a great 
marry people were aflembled, that five hundred 
pcrfons pcrifhed miferably in the flames: The 
compiler of this account fubjoins at the foot of 
ftc above melancholy article, that it is with fa- 
trsfaftion he can alTurc his readers, all the above 
'perfom were yexm. 

Thefe poor people feem the butt, at which all 
fe£ls and porfuafions level their contempt : They 
ire fojourncrs and aliens in every kingdom on 
earth, and yet few have the hofpitality to give 
them a welcome. I do not know any good rea- 
fon why thcfc unhappy wanderers arc fo treated, 
for they do not intrude upon the labourer or 
manufafturer ; they do not burthen the ftatc with 
their poor, and here at Icaft they neither till th« 
earth, nor work at any craft, but content them- 

felvos 
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fclves in general to hawk about a few refufe ma- 
nufaSurcs, and buy up a few caft-ofF clothes, 
which no man methinks would envy them the 
monopoly of. 

It is to the honour of our nation, that we 
tolerate them in the exercife of their reh'gion, 
for which the Inquifition. would ik. them to a 
ftake and commit them to the flames. In fome 
parts of the world the burning of a few makes z 
feftival for all good Chriftiansj it brings rain 
and plenty in feafons of drought and famine ; it 
makes atonement for the fins of the. people, aoil 
mitigates the wtiath of an avenging Providencci 
Wherever they are obliged to conceal their re- 
ligion, they generally ov^tdik their hypocriijf^^ 
and crowd their houfes with faints and virgin^ 
whilft crucifixes, charms and i:elicks ai'e hung 
in numbers round their necks. The fon <Sf 
Jewifli parents is brought up in the nioft rigid 
exercifes of mortification and penance, and whem 
the deftiiied moment is in near approach, when 
. the parent muft impart the dreadful fecret of his 
.faith, every contrivance is put in pra<5lice to 
difgufl: and weary him with the laborious func^ 
lions of their often(U)le religion: When this 
. preparatory rigour is perceived to take effed, 
and the age of the fon is ripe for the occafion, 
the father takes, him into the inmoft chamber of 

his 
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his hoiifc, faftcns all the doors, furrey^ every, 

inrenue with the moft myfterious attention, and 

itzwing his fwdrd with great folemnity, throws 

bimTeir on his knees at his fccty and hying open 

bp breafV, invites him to thruft the point to his 

bBait-^fV ift9W^ my forty he cries, I am a JftVj 

ms allmy fathiri Wire : Kill me there fort m the 

^t$^ er (onf(frm U the religion of your antejioriy 

for fOH are iamnei as a Cutholic^ if^ knowing 

wubut jmi know, you negk£} to betray tne ! ThiSi 

m I have reaibn to believe, is no feigned anec« 

Hote, but a true account of thofe fecrct mea- 

fiires, which many Jewifh families to this hour 

fuafue for continuihg the pra£bice of their re* 

Hgion and fecuring themfelv^s from difcovery, 

yvbere the confequencds would be fe filial , 

»: Having thus, by way of prelude, briery in- 

Ibnned my readers what thefe miferable people 

Inre (uffcring in fome countries, where they su^e 

Secretly fettled, I fhall now proceed to lay before 

itfiem a tetter, which I have lately received frorti 

line of that pcriuafion, complaining of certain in- 

*A'gnities and vexations from the humours of our 

common people, which, although they are but 

trifles compared to what I have been defcribing, 

are neverthelefs unbecoming the charafler of fo 

illuminated and benevolent a nation as we have 

the honour to belong to. 

S I R, 
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Sir, 

t AU a man^ who fticlc elofe to m^ btffi-^ 

CLefs, and am married to a fober induftrioiaii 
watnsLOf whom I ihould be glad now and tiaA 
to treat with a plajt, which is the only pMiti 
amufement (be ha^ ever expredkd a wifli to hi 
indulge^ in s but I am reaUy under fuch dift;^ 
equities, that I dare not carry her thither, and tf 
the £une time do not like to difcover my reafoot 
for it, as I fl>ould be forry to give her a diDikm 
lo the country (he is in< . • 

You muft luiow, Sir^ I am a Jew, and ptod 
Wbly have that national caft of countenanoejH 
tvhich a people fo feparate and unvnixt majft wett* 
be fuppofed to have: The confequence of'tUs 
is, that I no (ooncx enter a playhoufe^ tialmt 
find all eyes turned upon me ; if this wext fBaA 
worft, I would ftrive to put as good a face upoo^ 
it as I could s but this is fure to be followed mfi 
with a thou&nd fcurrilitiesy which I fhould blufli 
to repeat, and which 1 cannot think of fnbjeft^ 
ing my wife to hear. 

As I ihoukl really take great pleafure in a 
good play, if I might be permitted to fit it oat 
in peace, I have tried every part of the houfci 
but the front boxes, where I obferve fuch a line 
of bullies in Ihe back;^ that even if I were a 
7 Chriltian 
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Chriftian I would not venture amongft them | 
but I no fooner put my head into an obfcurc 
corner of the gallery; than fome fellow or other 
9Mrs out to his comrades— 5^^^^ the Jew /— • 
.$moke the cunning little IJaac ! — Throw him over^ 
jfcys another, hand over the fmoutch / — Out with 
Mbyhcky cries a third, out with the pound of man* t 
fifhi— Buckles and buttons I SpeStaeles ! bawls out 
ft fourth— and fo on through the whole gallery, 
IQI I am forced to retire out of the theatre, 
Hiongft hootings and hiffings, with a fliower of 
totten apples and chewed oranges vollied at my 
kead, when all the offence I have given is an 
l^umble ofter to be a peaceable fpedlator, jointly 
IWth them, of the fame common amufemcnt. 

I hope I (hall not incur your difpleafure if I 
tenture to fay this is not very manly treatment 
in z great and generous people, which I always 
look the Englifh to be ; I have lodged my pro- 
perty, which is not inconfiderable, in this coun- 
try, and having no abiding-place on this earth, 
which I could call my own, I have ipado Eng-* 
land my choice, thinking it the fafeft afylum 
that a wanderer and an alien could fly to ; I hope 
I have not been miftaken in my opinion pf it : 
It has frequently fallen in my way to (hew fomc 
kindnefles to your countrymen in foreign parts,- 
atnd fome are yet living, who, if they would 

fpeak 
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Q)eak the truths muft confefs that their beft 
friend in life is a Jew : But of thefe things h 
fcorn toboaftj however, Sir, Imuft own it guvc* 
me fome pain the other night to find myfelf vGfyf> 
roughly handled by a feafaring fellow, wh6m- S» 
remembered well enough in a moft piteous con^^* 
dition at Algiers, where I had the good will ta^ 
relieve him and fet him at liberty with my oWn\ 
money: I hope he did not recolleft me ; I fajrl^ 
hope not for the honour of human nature, but 'l^ 
am much afraid he did : This I am fare AVcml^ 
be called ingratitude even in a Heathen. • = * 
I obferve with much concern that your greats- 
writers of plays take delight in hanging us out^ 
to public ridicule and contempt on all occa- ' 
fions : If ever they are in fearch of a rogue^'an 
ufurer or a buffoon, they are fure to make a *ew 
ferve the turn : I verily believe the odious qhft-' *^ 
rafter of Shylock has brought little left per(ec«- ' 
tion upon us poor fcattered fons of Abraham, 1 
than the Inquifition itfclf. As I am intercftcd 
to know if this blood-thirfty villain really exift-^ 
cd in nature, and have no means to fatisfy my 
curiofity but your favour, I take the liberty hum- 
bly to requeft that you will tell me how the cafe 
truly flands, and whether we muft of neceflity 
own this Shylock ; alfo I fhould be glad to know 
•f which tribe this fellow was, for if fuch a 
I monfter 
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monfter did exift, I have ftrong fufpicion he trill 
torn out a Samaritan* As I cannot doubt but a 
gentleman of your great learning knows all thefe 
tilings cortc&lyy I fhall wait your anfwer with 
Ac moft anxious impatience ; and pray be par- 
ticular » to the tribe of Judah, for if nothing 
lefs than half my fortune could ouft him thdre^. 
I would pay it doum to be rid of fuch a raf- 
cal. 

Your compliance with the above will be thtf 
greatfft obligation you can confer upon, Sir, 
Your moft devoted 

humble fervant^ 

Abraham Ai^rahams. 

P. S. I hope 1 fhall not give offence by adding 
a poftfcript, to fay, that if you could perfuadc 
one of the gentlemen or ladies, who write 
plays (with all of whom I conclude you haVd 
great intereft) to giVc us poor Jews a kind 
lift in a new comedy, I am bold to promifv: 
we ibould not prove lUigratefui on a third 
night. 

A- A. 

If I had really that intereft with my ingenious 
contemporaries, which Mr. Abrahams gives xtiB 
credit for, I tvould not hcfttate to exert it in hJs 
fiTvicc i but as I am ifraid this is not the cafe^ 

I have 
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I have taken the only method in my power of 
being- ufeful to him^ and have publiihed his 
letter. 

A$ for Shylock, who is fo obnoxious to my 
correfpondent^ I wifh I could prove him the fon 
of a Samaritan as clearly as Simon Magus ; but 
I flatter myfelf tile next beft thing for his pur- 
pofe is to prove him the fon of a poet^ and that 
I will endeavour to do in my very next paper, 
with this further fatisfadtion to Mr. Abrahams^ 
that I do not defpair of taking him down a ftep 
in his pedigree, which for a poetical one is, as it 
now ftands, of the very firft family in the king- 
dom. 

As for the vulgar fun ci fmoaking a Jew^ 
which fo prevails amongft us, I am perfuadcd 
that my countrymen are much too geAcrous and 
good-natured to fport vnth the feelings of a fel- 
low-creature, if they were once fairly convinced 
that a Jew is their fellow-creature, and really 
has fellow-feelings with their own ! Satisfy them 
in this point, and their humanity will do the 
reft : I will therefore hope that nothing more is 
wanting in behalf of my correfpondent, (who 
fcems a very worthy man) than to put the fol- 
lowing Ihort queftions to his perfecutors— /fo/^ 
not a Jew eyes ? Hath not a Jew handsy crgansy 
Jimenjionsy fenfesy affeillonsy paffiom ? Fed with 

Vol. III. D the 
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the Jaitu food^ hurt with the fame weapons^ fubjeSi 
to the favie difeafcs^ healed by the fame meansy 
warftied and cooled^ by the fame fummer and win-^ 
ter^ as a Chrijlian is ? If you prick them^ do they 
not bleed? If you tickle tbem^ do they not laugh? 
If you poifon thern^ do they not rf/V?— The map, 
who can give a ferious anfwer to thefe <}ueftionSy 
and yet perfift in perfccuting an unoffending 
being, bccaufe he is a Jew, whatever country he 
may claim, or whatever religion be may profefs^ 
has the foul of an inquifitor, and is fit for no- 
thing elfe but to feed the fires of an Auto da 
FL 

When I turn my thoughts to the paft and 
prefent fituation of this peculiar people, I do not 
lee how any Chriflian nation according to the 
fpirit of their religion can refufe admif&on to 
the Jews, who, in completion of thofe very pro- 
phecies, on which Chriftianity refts, arc to be 
fcattercd and dilTcminated amongft all people 
and nations over the face of the earth. It feems 
tlicrefore a thing as inconfiftent with the fpirit 
of thofc prophecies for any orjc nation to attempt 
to expel them, as it would be to incorporate 
them. 

The fm and obduracy of their forefathers are 
amongft the undoubted records of our gofpel, 
but I doubt if tliis can be a fufficicnt reafon, 

why^ 
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^hy w^ ihould hold them in fo^h gisneral odium 
through (o many ages, feeing hgw naturally th^ 
foa follows the faith of the father, and how much 
too gener^ ^ thing it is amongft mankind to 
profcfe any partipujar form of religion, that de- 
volves xipon them by inheritance^ rathejt dian by 
free eledion and cohvidUon of Jreafon founded 
upon examination. 

Let me put the cafe of a man born a Jew and 
fettled in a kingdom, where the Inquifition is 19 
force ; can he reconcile his natural feelings to a 
converfl^n in favour of th^t churdi, which de«> 
nounces everlafting damnation again^ him| if 
hp does not betray the fecrets of his parents^ 
aiid impeach thjein to the Inquifition for the 
concealed religion, which he knows they prac-» 
tife, though diey do not profefs. 

If we as Chriftians owe fomc re(J)c<ft to the 
Jews as the people chofen by God to be th^ 
keepers of thofe prophetic records, which an- 
nounce the coming of the Meifias, we owe it 
alfo to the truth of hiftqry to confefs, that the 
hope indulged by them that his coming .would 
bring temporal as well as fpiritual ialvation, was 
general tp aU the nation. Their antient fages 
had united the military with the prophetic cha-* 
m&e¥i ipme had headed their armies; all had 
gQiH^ .fyx^ with tSiesH and evm their women 

i D 2 had 
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Aad cohtributecl to the downfal of their enemies 
and oppreflbrs : They had been delivered from 
their Egyptian and Babylonifli thraldom by the 
arm of God; the yoke of Rome laid no left 
heavy on their necks; and they regarded their 
former deliverances as types and forerunners of 
the greater deliverance to come, when the Son 
of God fhould dcfcend upon earth in the pleni- 
tude of his power to rid them from their enemies 
and oppreflbrs. 

: In place of this glittering but delufive vifion 
they beheld a meek and humble man, a teacher 
of peaceful do&ines, who went about preaching 
forgivenefs of injuries and fubmiflion to autho- 
rities/ They alkcd him (and the queftion was 
a proving one) whether he would have them 
render tribute unto Caefar; He told them iri 
reply they ihould render unto Caefar the things 
that were Caefar's, tribute to whom tribute was 
due: Mortifying reply! extinguifliing at once 
their hopes and their ambition. Still there was 
fomething about him that converted many and 
foggered all ; never man fpoke as he fpoke, ne- 
ver man did what he did 5 he had evident power 
of working miracks ; the hand of God was with 
him and the operations of nature were under his 
eontroul : His power was great, but was not great 

to their purpofes^ and therefore they denied^ that. 

it 
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it was (Jcrived from God ; they charged him , 
'With being a magician, and cafting out devils by- 
the aid of the prince of the devils : A likely intcr- 
courfe between the reprefentatives of light and 
of darknefs 5 a notable coUufion between heaven 
and hell ; if Beelzebub was to be charged with 
confpiring to caft out Beelzebub, it was at leaft 
incumbent on the abettors of the charge to 
prqv'e that any being, endowed with fuch power 
could b^ fo devoid of intelligence. • • . 

Conviftion and rebuke only rendered them 
more furious and inveterate ; defpairing at length 
of employing his power againft Rome, they re- 
folved upon turning the power of Rome againft 
him: They impeached him before Pilate the 
Roman procurator ; Pilate unv^llingly at their 
urgent requifltion fentenced him to ignominious 
execution ; difavowing in the ftrongeft terms his 
ihare in the a£t, a.nd by the figurative exculpa- 
tion of waihing his hands in public view, puri- 
fying, (as far as fuch a ceremony could purify) 
his tribunal from the guilt of fpilling innocent 
blood. , 

. Can it be a wonder with us at this hour that 
the Jews (hould perfift in avowing their unbelief 
in the MefEas ? If they admit the evidences of 
the Chriflian religion, do they not become their 
own accjulers ? And tbi^, although it be no-re^r 
/. ... ;.; D3 ' *" fon 
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fyn why a men ihould (hut his e)is» againft th4 
truth, will yet be a motive, allowing for the im- 
pcrfeflion of human nature, why he fliould not 
ftck for it. 



N^ LXV. 



I SLIGHTLY hinted in my former paper 
that the Jew of Venice would not turn out 
to be the proper offspring of Shakcfpear, and a« 
the refcarches of his commentators have fettled 
this point fo clearly againft the legitimacy of 
Shylock, I may leave it with the reader's judg- 
ment to decide, whether he formed his drama 
Jmmedlaitely from the Pecorone of Fiorentinay 
borrowing the incident of the caflcets from Boc- 
cace ; of at fccOn4 hand, as fome fuppofe, from 
an old ballad formed upon that ftory. 

But I had a ftirther objeft in the hint I then 
dropt, fuggefted to me by the pcritfal of a very 
curious old novel written by Thomas Najht^ and 
puWiflied in 1594, intltled' The Unfortunate Tra* 
i/ellery or the Life of Jacie Wilton. The hero 
Is dcfcribed to be one of the court-pages belong- 
ing io Henfy the Elghfli, and is made to play a 
Ahmbti (S tb^^iMx pnnHts inr die camp of that 

monarch 
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monarch before Tournay. He travds to Mun- 
iber in Germany, where he Ms in with John 
of Leyden the famous £ufiatic, and is prefent at 
his defeat by the Impcrialifts ; here he meets 
Lord Henry Howard, Earl of Suity^ and accom- 
panies him to Venice, paffing through Witten- 
berg, where he has an interview with Luther 
and Carloftadiusj from thence he repairs to 
Rome, where he relates a feries of ftrange ad- 
ventures, by which he is thrown into the hands 
of a Jew named Zadock, phyfician to Pope 
Clement V in. and having forfeited his life to 
him by the law, the Jew gets the perfon of Jack 
Wilton inJimbo with an intent to anatomize 
him, and whilft he is dieting and bleeding him. 
for that purpofe, the Marchionefs of Mantua, 
the Pope's nviftrefs, fpies him out from her bal- 
cony, and being fmitteii with his appearance, 
contrives to get him out of Zadock's hands, by 
perfuading his holinefe to bani(h 3II the Jews 
from Rome and confifcate their effects, upon a 
charge flie fets up againft them. 

With this intelligence Zadock Is accofted by 
a brother Jew called Zachary, '' who comes 
*' running to him in fackcloth and afties, pre- 
*' fcntly after his goods were confifcated, and 
'^ tells him how he is ferved and what decree 
•* is coming out againft them all." . 

D 4 I have 
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I have made an extrafl: of this interview be^ 
tween 2^dock and Zachary, which the reader, 
will obferve by the date was publifhed before 
Shakefpear wrote his Merchant of Venice, and 
as the critics feem agreed that he was converfent 
in other works of Naflie, it is highly probable 
that this hiftory of ^acke Wilton had alfo been in 
his hands : I do not mean to infer that Shake-^ 
fpear took his charaSer of Shylock from this of 
Nafhe's Zadock, for there is nothing that can 
warrant fuch an inference ; but I fhall fubmit the 
following dialogue as an extraordinary fpecin^en 
of ftrong empaffioned writing, which, tliough it 
will not ftand by Shakefpear's fcene between 
Shylock and Tubal in dramatic terfenefs, has 
neverthelefs a force of expreffion, that will bear 
a comparifon with that or any other paflage in 
our old dramatic writers. 

Zachary having made his report as above, the 
author thus proceeds to the introdu£Uon of his 
chief fpesiker— " Defcriptions ftand by ! here is 
** to be expreffed the fury of Lucifer, when he 
♦' was turned over heaven's bar for a wrangler : 
^* There is a toad-fifli, which taken out of the 
^^ water fwells more than one would think his 
^^ (kin could hold, and burfts in his &ce that 
^^ touches him i fo fwelled Zadock, and was 
^^ ready to borft out of his (kin^ and ihoot his 

" bqweb 
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^ bowels like chain-fliot full in Zachary's facc^ 
** for bringing him fuch baleful tidings ; his eyeii 
<^ glared and burned blue like brimflone and aqua 
*' vitae fet on fire in an egg-fliell ; his very nofe 
** lightened glow-worms ; his teeth cracked and 
** grated together like the joints of a high build- 
.*' ing rocking like a cradle, when as a tempcft 
♦' takes her fuU-butt againft her broadfide : He 
♦^ fwore and curft, and faid — 

** Thefe be they that worlhip that crucified 
" God of Nazareth ; here is the fruits of their 
*' new-found gofpel 5 fulphur and gunpowder 
*' carry them all quick to Gehennah ! I would 
** fpend my foul willingly to have this triple- 
*' headed Pope, with all his fin-abfolved whores, 
*' and oil-greafed priefts, born like a black faint 
" on the devil's backes in proceffion to the pit 
** of perdition. Would I might fmk prefently 
** into the earth, fo I might blow up this Rome, 
'* this whore of Babylon into the air with my 
" breath ! If I muft be banifhed, if thefe heathen 
*^ dogs will./ieeds rob me of my goods, I will 
** poifon their fprings and conduit- heads, whence 
" they receive their water all about the city* 
** I will 'tice all the young children into my 
^^ houfe, that I can get, and cutting their throats, 
** barrel them up in powdering beef tubs, and fo 
** fend them to viftual the Pope's gallies. Ere 

«thc 
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*' the officers come to extend, I will beftow aii 
** hundred pounds on a dole of bread, which I 
** will caufe to be kneaded witii fcorpion's oil, 
" that may kill more than, the plague. I will 
'^ hire them that make their wafers, or facra- 
" mentary Gods, to mix them after the fame 
** fort, fo in the «eal of their fuperftitious re- 
*' ligion (hall they languifti and drop like car- 
*^ rion. If there be ever a blafphemous con- 
•' jurcr, that can call the winds from their bra- 
*' zen caves, and make the clouds travel before 
*' their time, I will give him the other hundred 
" pounds to difturb the heavens a whole week 
" together with thunder and lightning, if it be 
" for nothing but to fower all the wines in 
" Rome, and turn them to vinegar : As long as 
*' they have either oil or wine, this plague feeds 
♦' but pinchingly upon them.' 

*' Zadock, Zadock,' faid Zachary, cutting 
** him oiF, ' thou threateneft the air, whilft we 
^ perifh here on earth : It is the countefs JuH- 
^' ana, the Marquis of Mantua's wife, and no 
** other, that hath complotted our confufion ; 
" a(k not how, but infift on my words, and affifl: 
" in revenge.' 

** As how, as how ?' faid Zadock, fhnigging 
** and fhrubbing ; ' More happy than the patri- 
" archs were I, if crufht to death with the 

" greateft 
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*« greateft torments Rome's tyrants have ^d, 
•* thet'e naight be quinteflenced out of me oqe 
" quart of prdcious poifon. I hiave a leg with 
'^ an iffue, fltall I cut it ojfF, and fropi this fount 
** of corruption extraft a venom worfe thali any 
^ ferpent's ? If thou wilt, I will go to a hotife 
*' that is infe^led, where catching the plague, 
** and having got a running fore upon me, I 
*^ will come and deliver her a fupplication, and 
** breathe upon her, when I am perfedled with 
" more putrcfoftion." 

Zadock in conclufion is taken up and exe- 
cuted, and die defcription of his tortures is ter- 
rible in the extreme; every circumftance at- 
tending them is minutely delineated in colours 
full as ftrong as tiic above, 

I perfuade myfcif the reader will not be dii^ 
pleaied, if I lay before him one extra<Sl more, in 
which he ridicules the affeSed drefs and manners 
of the travelled gentlemen of his day: If we 
contemplate it as a painting of two hundred 
years ftanding, I think it muft be allowed to be 
a very curious flcetch. 

" What is there in France to be learned 
** more than in England, but faifqhood in friend- 
*' fhip, perfeft flovenry and to love no man, but 
♦* fdr my pleafure ? I have known fome that have 
•* continued there by the fpace of half a dozen 

" years, 
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** yfears, and when they come home, they have 
•* hid a h'ttle weerifh lean face under a broad 
" French hat, kept a terrible coil witii the duft 
** in the ftreet in their long cloaks of grey paper, 
•' and fpoken Englifh ftrangely. Nought elfe 
«* have they profited by their travel, but to 
** diftinguifh the true Bourdeaux grape, and 
" know a cup of neat Gafcoigne wine from 
** wine of Orleans j yea and peradventure this 
** alfo, to eftccm of the p— x as a pimple, to 
" wear a velvet patch on their face, and walk 
" melancholy with their arms folded. 

** From Spain what bringeth our traveller ? 
•* A fcuU-crowned bat of the faftiion of an old 
"deep porringer; a diminutive aldermanVrufF 
*^ with fhort firings, like the droppings of a 
^ man's nofe ; a clofe-bellied doublet coming 
** down with -z peake behind as far as the crup- 
" per, and cut off before by the breaft-bonc like 
" a partlet or neckercher ; a wide pair of gaf- 
" Coynes, which ungathercd would make a cou- 
** pie of women's riding-kirtles ; huge hangers, 
*' that have half a cow-hide in them ; a rapier 
" that is lineally defcended from half a dozen 
*' dukes at the leaft : Let his cloak be as long 
*' or as fhort as you will > if long, it is fs^ced 
"with Turkey grogeran ravelled; if fhort, it 
" hath a cape like a calfs tongue, and is not fo 

** deep 
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*' deep in his whole length, nor fo much cloth 
" in it I will juftify as only the ftanding cape of 
** a Dutchman's cloak. I have not yet touched 
** all, for he hath in either (hoe as much taffaty 
** for his tyings, as would ferve for an ancient ^ 
**A^ich ferveth him (if you would have the 
*' myftcry of it) of the own accord for a flioe- 
*' rag. If you talk with him, he makes a difh- 
" cloth of his own country in comparifon of 
** Spain 5 but if you urge him particularly where- 
** in it exceeds, he can give no inftance, but in 
** Spain they have better bread , than any we 
"have; when (poor, hungry flaves !) they may. 
*' crumble it into water well enough and make 
** mifons with it, for they have not a good mor- 
*' fel of meat, except it be fait pilchers, to eat 
*' with it, all the year long ; and, which is more, 
*' they are poor beggars, and lie in foul ftraw 
" every night. 

" Italy, the paradife of the earth, and the epl- 
** cure's heaven, how doth it form our young 
^ matter ? It makes him to kifs his hand like an 
*' ape, cringe his neck like a ftarveling, and play 
^ at Hey-pafs^repafs-come-akfi^ when he falutes a 
•^ man : From thence he brings the art of athe- 
" ifm, the art of epicurizing, the art of whoring, 
^ the art of poifoning, the art of fodomitryi; 
^ The, only probable good thing they have to* 

*' keep 
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*' keep us from utterly condeiTU)ing i^ in, that 
^ it makcth a man an excellent courtier, a curi- 
^ ous carpet-knight ; which is by interpretation 
^ a fine clofc lecher, a glorious hypocrite : It if 
** now a privy note amongft the better fort of 
^ men, when they would fet a Angular mark or 
^^ brand on a notorious villain, to fay he hath 
** been in Italy." 

I hope I need not obfervo that thcfe defcrip^ 
tions are not here quoted for the truth they 
contain, but for the curiofity of them. Thomas 
Nafhe was the bittercft fatirift and controver-' 
fialift of the age he Jived in. 
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I WAS fome night.<; ago much entertained 
with an exccllcjit rcprcfcntation of Mr. 
Congreve's comedy of 77;^? Double Dtaltr. 
When I reflected uj)on the youth of the author 
^d the merit of the play, I acknowledged the 
truth of what the late Dr. Samuel Johnfon fays \% 
bis life of this poet, that amongft all the afforts of 
iorly genius^ which liUrary hijlory rccordsy I doubi 
MfbetbiT a^y $nt can is produced that more fur* 
I paffee 
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pajfes the cammon UmtU of nature than ti}i plays 
of Congresje, 

The author of this comedj in his dedication 
Informs us, that he defigned the moral firf^ and 
to that moral invented the fable ; and does nof 
know that he has borrowed one hint of it any 
where, — / made the plat^ fays he, as firong as 
I could '^ hecaufe it was Jingle; and I made it 
Jingle hecaufe I would avoid confujion^ and was 
refolved to preferve the three unities of the dra^na. 
As it is impoiEble not to give full credit to this 
aflertion, I muft confider the refemblance which 
many circumftances in Die Double Dealer bear 
to thofe in a comedy of Beaumont an4 Fletcher, 
intitled Cupid's Revenge^ as a caflial coinci- 
dence; and I think the karned biographer 
above quoted had good reafon to pronounce 
-of Congrfeve, that he is an original writer^ who 
borrowed neither the models of his plotj nor the 
manner rf his dialogue. 

MeUafoat, the nephew and heir of Lord 
Touchwood, being engaged to Cynthia^ daugh- 
ter of Sir Paul Pliant, the traverfing this match 
form% the objeift of the plot, on which this co- 
medy of The Double Dealer is conftru(3:ed ; the 
intrigue confifts in the various artifices employed 
by Lady Touchwood and her agents for that 
purpofe. 

^hat 
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That the objcft is (as the author himfelf 
ftates it to ht)Jingly this, will appear upon con- 
fidcring, that, although the ruin of Mellafont's 
fortune is for a time effedled by thefe contri-- 
vances, that are employed for traverfing his 
marriage, yet it is rather a meafure of neceflity 
and felf-defence in Lady Touchwood, than of 
original defign ; it fprings from tfie artifice of 
incident, and belongs more properly to the in* 
trigue, than to the objeft of the plot* 

The making or obftrufting marriages is the 
common hinge, on which moft comic fables arc 
contrived to turn, but in this match of Mella- 
font's, which the author has taken for the 
ground-work of his plot, I muft obferve that it 
would have been better to have given more in- 
tereft to an event, which he has made the main 
objeft of the play : He has taken little pains to 
recommend the parties to his fpedbitors, or t0 
paint their mutual attachment with any warmth 
of colouring. Who will feel any concern i^e- 
ther Mellafont marries Cynthia or not, if they 
themfelvcs appear indifferent on the occafio^ 
and upon the eve of their nuptials converfe in 
the followmg ftraini 



Mel. 
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Md. You'ftm thdughtfulf Cynthia. 

Cjrn. lmm\tbhl^t tbo* marriage makes man and 
tvife $ne fiejbt it leaves tbemjidl two fools^ and ttey 
become more conjpicuous by Jetting off one anotber, 

Md. Tbafs only <wben tnjoo fools meet, and tbeir 
fillies are oppofed. 

Cyn. Ifay^ I have kno^wn two *wits meet, and by tbe 
f^ppejfiHoH qf their <wit, render tbemjehues as ridiculous 
mfiols* ''tis an odd game nue are going to play at\ 
*wbat think you of draiving fiakes^ and giving over in 
time ? 

Mel* ^0, bang it, tbafs not endeavouring to ivin, 
X becaufe it is pojfible vje may lofe-^^^c» &c. 

This fccne, which proceeds throughout in the 
feme ftrain, feems to confirm Dr. Johnfon's re- 
mark, that Congreve formed a peculiar idea of 
comic excelUneey which hefuppofedto conji/i in gay 
remarks and unexpe^ied anjwers-^ihzt his fcenes 
gsihibit not much of humour^ imagery or pajson ; 
his perfonages are a kind of intdle€lual gladiators \ 
tvery fentence is to ward or ^r ike ; the conte/i of 
jmartnefs is never intefrmtted \ and his wit is a 
meteor playing to and fro with alternate corufm 
cations. 

There is but one more interview between 
Cynthia and Mellafont, which is the opening of 
the fourth a6l, and this is of fo flat and infipid a 
fort, as to be with reafon omitted in repre- 
fcntation:: I think therefore it may be juftly ob^ 

Vol* III, E fcrved, 
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fcrved, that this match, for the prevention of 
which artifices of fo virulent and diabolical z nzr 
tore arc praftifed by Lady Touchwood and Tlfi 
Dpulfle Deakry is not prefre4 upon the feelings of 
the fpeftators in fo interefting a manner, as \t 
fljould ^i)d might have been, 

Having remarked upon the objeft of the plo^ 
I (hall next confider the intrigue j and for this 
purpofe we muft methodically trace the conduft 
of Lady Touchwood, who is the poet's chi^f 
engine, and tha^ of her under-agen^ Mgfkwell. 

The fcene lies \i\ Lprd Touchwood's houfe, 
but whether in town or country does not appeaiF, 
Sir Paul Pliant, his lady and daughter, are natu- 
rally brought thither, upon the day preceding 
Cynthia's marriage, to adjuft the fettlement: 
. Lord and Lady Froth, Carelefs and Briik, are 
vifiters on the occafion ; Mellafont and Ma(k- 
well are inmates : This difpofition is as h^py 
as can be devifed. The incident related by 
Mellafont to Carelefs, of the attempt upon him 
made by Lady Touchwood, artfully prepares us 
to expeiS every thing that revenge and paffion 
can fuggeft for fruftrating his happinefs ; and it 
IS judicious to reprefent Mellafont incredulous as 
to the criminality of Maflcwell's intercpurfe widl 
Lady Touchwood ; for if he had believed it upon 
Carelefs *s fuggeftion, it would haVe made his 

blindnefs 
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blindnefe to die cTiarafter of Mafkwcll not only 
weak, (which in faft It is) but unnatural and 
even jguifty. 

Maikwell in the firft a£i makes general pro-, 
mifes to Lady Touchwood that he will defeat 
Mellafont's match — You Jhall piffefs and ruin 
bim fi^^—^The lady preflcs him to explain par- 
ticulars; he opens no other refourcc but tiiat of. 
pofjieffing Lady Pliant with an idea thai Mellafont 
is fond of her — She muli be thoroughly perfuaded 
thai MeHafont loves A^r.— So (hallow a contri- 
vance as this caniiot efcape the lad/s penetra- 
tion, and (he naturally anfwers — / don* t fee what 
you can propofe from fo trifling a defign ; for her. 
firjl converfmg with Mellafont will convince her 
rfthe contrary. — In fail, the author's good fenfe 
was well aware how weak this expedient is, 
and it feems applied to no other purpofe 
than as an incident to help on the under- 
plot, by bringing forward the comic effeft of 
Lady Pliant's charaftcr, and that of Sir Paul : 
Maikwell himfelf is fo fairly gravelled by the 
obfervation, that he confefles he d^es not depend 
upon it ; but he obferves that // will prepare fome^ 
thing elfe^ and gain him leifure to lay a Jlronger 
plot ; if I gain a little time^ fays he, / Jhall not 
want contrivance^ 

Ejj In 
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In the fecond a<ft this defign upon Lady Pliant* 
is played ofF, and Maflcweill in an interview with 
Mellafont avows the plot, and fays — tp tell ym. 
the truths i encouraged it for your diverjfiofiM He 
proceeds to fey, that in order to gain the confr-: 
dence ^ Lady Touch wood,fo had pretended to bavi. 
been long fieretfy in iove with Cynthia ; that thereby 
he had diaiwn forth the Jfcr^ts of her hearty and 
iStiTAifhe accompiijhed her defigns^ Jhe bad engaged 
to pit Cynthia mith all her fortune into his power : 
B^ then difelofes by (bliloquy that his motive 
for douhk deaUng was founded in his paffion for 
Cynthia, and obferves that the name of rival 
cuts all ties afunder and is a general acquittance* 
This proceeding i« in nature and is good co* 
medy/ 

The third aft opens with a fcene between Lord 
and Lady Touchwood, which is admirably coii» 
ceived and executed with great fpirit j I queftion if 
there is any thing of the author fuperior to this 
dialogue. The defign of alarmiiig the jealoufy and 
rcfentment of Lord Touchwood now appears to 
have originated with the lady, although MaflcweH 
was privy to it, and ready for a cue to come in and 
confirm all^ had there been occafion \ he propofes to 
\i€x to fay that he was privy to Melhfonfs defign^ 
but -that he ufed his utmoji endeavours to diffkade 
bim from it\ and on the credit, he thinks to 
I eftabliih 
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eftabliQl by this proof of his honour and horieft)% 
be grounds another plot, i;i4iich he keeps as his 
ultimate and moft fccret refcurce, that ijf fiSftrfi^g* 
her [Lady Touchwood] as well at the reft'. He 
^ow reveals to Mellafont a criminal alfignation 
with Lady Touchwood in her chamber at eight, 
and propofes to him to come and furprize diem 
together, and ihen^ fays he, it wilt be'^ard if ym 
ahtnot bring her to any cbnUti/ms. ' 

TMs appears to me to be a very dangeiVm^' 
experiment, and fcarce within the bounds of 
nature and probability; If Mafkwell, under 90* 
ver of' Ae propofa!, • had in view Nothing niorc 
ftan the introduiftion of Mellafont into Lady 
TottCbwDod*s bedchan^ber, there to- put them 
together, and Aen to Bring Lord Touchwood 
fecretly upon them in the moment of their ihter* 
Vieikr, his contrivance could not have. beeh-Better 
£ud fbrdie purpofe rfcohfirfnihg the impreffiottj 
i<rliidl ftat lord had received againft his nephew; 
Ik which MaftweHhadnothing niore to do than 
to apprife thfc lady if ^his defigri, and fhfe of 
Ctmrfe could have marla^ed the interview to the 
[hirpofcfs of thfe plot, ahd effefhiaily have com- 
pleated the ruin of Mdlifoiit : This, it fhould 
tetei, would have anfwered his objc<a complcady, 
fi>r he would have rifen dpon the iruin of Mella- 
ffrky poifcffcd himfclf of Lgrd Touchwood's 
• " E 3 favour, 
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j&vour^ bound Lady Tottchwood to concealment 
of his.<villainy, and been .as able to lay his train 
for the poifeffion of Cy^thia^ as by any othier. 
mode he could chuie foruobtaining her; bat if 
he put it to the iflUe <^ a furpris^e upon Lady 
Touchwood, when (he was not prepared for the, 
management of that fui^prJize, what was he p^ 
exped): from the introdudion of Lord Touch- 
wood, but difcoyery and defeat ? Was it not 
natural to fuppofe Mellafont would ieize the 
opportunity of reproaching her with her crimi- 
nality with Mafkwell ? It was for that very pur- 
pofe he brings him thither ; he tells him it will 
be hard if he cannot then bring her to any condi'-^ 
tionsi^znd if this was to pafs uj^der the terror 
of his reproaches, how qould Mafkwell fet Lord 
Touchwood upon liftening to their converlatlon 
and not apprehend for a confequence apparently 
fo upavoidable ? He puts^ every thing to rifque 
by propofmg to Mellafont to conceal himfelf in 
Lady Touchwood's bedchamber, whilft fhe is in 
ihe clofet ; he then meets l^ard Touchwood, .ap- 
^nts him to come to the lobby by Uie bed- 
chamber in ^ quarter of an hour's time ; be 
keeps his affignation with the lady, Mellafont 
ftarts from his hiding-place, and Mafkwell 
efcapes, but foon returns, fecretly introducing 
Lord Touchwood to liftcin to the diabgue. be- 

tmca 
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tween his lady and nephew: She accidejitalljr 
difcovers faim without his being fecn by MelIa-» 
font, and turns \kzt accidentad difcovery againft 
MeDafoiitr What a combination of Improbabili- 
ties is here fortuitoufly thf dwn together to pro- 
ddde this lucky incident ! Coiild Maflcwell rea« 
fohably prefume upon a chance fo beyond cx- 
pe£btion ? Every thing- is made to turn upon the 
precarious! point of a minute : If Lord Toucb<i 
wood, who was appointed for a quarter of an 
hdur^ had ^ticipated that appointment, if Lady 
Touchwood had been lefs pun6lual to her z£^ 
Hgnation, if Mellafont had happened to have 
dropt one. word in his uncle's hearing, charging 
her^ith his difcovery, as had been agreed j or if 
either ihe had ha[^pened not to have feen Lord 
Touchwood, or Mellafont had feen him; in 
fhort, if any one thing had turned up,, which 
ought to have come to pais, or otherwife than 
it was made to come to pafs by the greateft 
violence to probability, MafkweQ viras inevitably 
imdone : It' ihuft ht denied he laid a train for 
his own deflruAiony but ftage incident refcued 
him; and this, with the lady's adroitnefs, effaces 
the improbability, when it partes in reprefenta- 
tion, and keeps nature out of fights Had Mel^ 
kfont told the.plain ftory to his^uade, after Lady 
TouQhwood hsti fo unlexpededljf turned it 
E 4 againft 
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againft him, it would at leaft have put the ploT 
to rifque, and of this the author feemt fo con* 
feious^ that he does not fufler him to attetnpc s- 
fuigle word in his defence ; to fave lus villain,- be 
is compelled to fetriAce his hero. 

It is not fufficieiit to (ay that a poet has his 
chara£lers in his power, and can iafliion inci- 
dsnts according to his own diicretion ; he niuft 
do no vicJence to nature and probability for die' 
purpofc'S of his plot. 

' Mafkweil having in this manner efcaped with 
fucccfs, begins next to put in execution his plot 
for obtaining Cynthia, and this conftitotes die 
intrigue and cataflrophe of the fiftii ad: His* 
plan is as foUows-^-^Having imparted to Lord 
Touchwood his love for Cynthia by die vehicle 
of a foliloquy, which is to be overhead by his 
lonWhip, he propolbs to himfelf to carry off Cyn- 
thia to St. Albans with the chaplain in die 
coach, there to be married ; this ftc fe to be 
trepanned into by perfiiading her that die chap- 
Iain is Mellafont, and Mellafont is brought to 
GO-opcfate, by a promlfe that he fhall elope with 
Cynthia undcf that diiguife, and that die chap- 
lain fliall be made to follow on the day after and 
then marry him to Cynthia ; with this view Mel- 
lafont is appdnted to meet Mafkweil in one 
chamber,'and Cynthia in another s the real cbap« 

lain 
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^ain is lo be pafled upon the lady for McHafont, 
and Mellafont is to be left in the lurch ; thi^ 
plot upon Cyilthia Mafkwell confides to Lord 
Touchwood) telling him there is no other wajr 
to poffefs himfdf of her but by furprize. 

Though the author undoubtedly meant his 
villain (hould in the end outwit himfelf, yet he 
did not mean him to attempt impoffibih'ties, and* 
Ae abfojrdities of this contrivance are fo many, 
tkat I know not which to mention firft. How. 
was Maflcwell to poffefs hiipfelf of Cynthia by 
diis fcheme? By what force or fraud is he to ac- 
compliili the object of marrying her? We muft 
conclude he was not quite (o defperate as to 
iacrifice all kis> hopes from Lord Touchwood by 
any vioknce upon her perfon ; thi^r^ is. nothing 
in his chara^r to warrant the conjefture. It 
is no lefs unaccbuntable how Mellafont could be 
caught by this projeil, and induced to equip 
himfelf ia tiie <Jhapfeiin's gown to run off with a 
lady, who had ^edged berfelf to him never to 
many any odier man : There was no want of 
confent on her part ; a reconciliation with Lord 
Touchwood was the only obje6t he had to look 
tCk, and how "S/frzB that to be cfk&ti^ by this 
elopement with Cynthia ? 

The jedoufy of Lady Touchwood wa^ another 
rock on which Mafkwell was fure to fplit : It 

would 
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twould have been natural for him to have pro-* 
^ided againft this danger by binding my lord to 
fecrccy, and the lady's pride of family was a 
ready plea for that purpofe $ when he was talking 
to liimfelf for the purpofe of being ovc^rKeard by 
Lord Touchwood^ he had nothing to do but to 
throw in this d)fervat}on amongft the refl to bar 
Aat point againft difcovery* 

The reader will not fuppdfe I would fuggeft ^ 
plan of operation for The Double Dealer to fecur^ 
him agajnft difcovery j I am only for adding pro- 
bability and common precaution to his projedls : 
I allow that it is in charaSer for him to grow 
wanton with fucceis \ there is a moral in a villain 
outwitting himfelf ; but the cataftrophe would 
in my opinion have been far more briiriaiity if 
bis fchemes had brdce up with nlore force of 
contrivance j laid as they iare, they melt away 
and diflcJve by their own weaknefs and incon- 
fiftcncy ; Lord and Lady Touchwood, Carelefs 
and Cynthia, all join in the difcovery ; every ont 
but Mellafont fees dirotigh- the plot^ and he \% 
blindnefs itfelf; 

Mr. Congreve, in his dedication above men- 
tioned, defends bimfelf againft the objection to^ 
foliloquies ; but I conceive he is more open to 
crkiciiin' for the frequent ufe he makes of liftefif- 
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ing ; Lord Touchwood three times has recourfe 
to this expedient, ^ 

Of the characters in this comedy Lady Touch- 
wood, though of an unfavourable caft, feems to 
have been the chief care of the poet, and is 
well preferved throughout ; her elevation of tone, 
nearly approaching to the tragic,, affords a ftrong 
relief to the lighter fketches of the epifodical 
perfons, Sir Paul and Lady Pliant, Lord and 
Lady Froth, who are highly entertaining, but 
much more loofe than the ftage in its prefent 
ftate of reformation would, endure: Nothing 
more can be faid of Carclefs and Brifk, than that 
they are the young men of the theatre, at the 
time when they were in reprefentation. Of 
Maflcwell enough ha$ been faid in thefe remarks, 
nor need any thing be added to what has been' 
already obferved upon Mellafont and Cynthia, 
As for the moral of th? play, which the author 
lays he defigned in the firft place ^nd then ap- 
plied the fable to it, it.ihould feem to have been 
his principal ohjeSt in the formation of the co.- 
medy, and yet it is not made to reach feveral 
charafters of very libertine principles, who arc 
Jcft to reform th^lmfelves at leifure j and the plot, 
though fubordin^te to the moral, feems to have 
ib:awn him off from executing his good inten* 
iz tions 
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tions fo compleady as thofe profeffions may be 
underftood to engage for. 



N° LXVII. 



Ulcer a animi fanando mag Is quam corporis • 

(Ex Sentbnt.) • 

Can/I thou not minijier to a mind difeas'd? 

(Macbeth.) 

IT feems as if moft of the antient writers o^ 
hiftory thought no events wortii recording to 
pofterity but actounts of battles and fieges and 
the bverthrow of empitds; as if men were to be 
celebrated only in proportion to the devaftation 
they had made of the human fpecies. As my re- 
Ijpedt^ on the contrary,*ls direfted chiefly to thofe; 
peaceable charadters, who' have been the bene- 
fa£tors of mankind,' if Is with pleafiire I difcoi 
vered an anecdote of an Antient king of Egypt of 
this defcription, mm^d Ofymanduas : This good 
prirtce, amongft other praife- worthy aftions, has 
the cfedit of making the firft- public library in 
that kafiied nation, before books were collcfted 
at Athens by Pififtratus : OJymanSuas made no 

fcruple 
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fcruple to convert one of the chief temples to 
this generous ufe, and gave it .in charge to the 
priefts belonging to it to digeft and arrange his 
colle6iion ; when this was done, he laid it open 
to the public, and by a very appofite and ingeni- 
ous device, which he caufed to be infcribed upoa 
the front of the edifice, invited all his fubjecSls to 
enter in and partake of his benefaction: He 
confidered it as the duty of a good king to pro- 
vide againfl the mental as well as bodily ail<» 
ments of his people; it appeared to him that 
books were the beft medicines for the mind of 
man, and confequently that a colle<9:ion of bookS| 
fuch as his library contained, might well be in- 
titled a magazine or warehoufe of medicines for 
the mind', with this idea he directed the follow- 
ing words to be engraved over the door of his li- 
brary in confpicuoua charaders— ^u;^?j lotr^liov. 
Tbere is a beautiful fimplicity in the thought, 
which feems to give an infight into the bene- 
volent defign of the donor 5 and. as I hold it a 
more noble office to preferve the mind in health, 
than to keep the body after death from cor- 
ruption, I cannot hefitate to give Ofymanduas 
more credit for this benefaction of a library, than 
if he had been founder of the pyramids. 

As the diilempers of the mind may be figura- 
UYt\y clafled binder the fcveral charaders of thofe 

maladies, 
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maladies, which are incidental to the body, Co 
Ae feveral defcriptions of books may very weB 
be forted into the various genera of medicines, 
which praftice has applied to thofc refpeftive 
diftempers. A library, thus pharmaceudcally 
difpofed, would have the appearance of a dif- 
penfatory, and might be properly enough fo 
cjalled ; and when I recollefi how many of our 
eminent coUeftors of books have been of die 
medical faculty, I cannot but think it probably 
that tiiofe great benefaftors to literature, Rat- 
cliffe^ Mead, Sloane, Hunter and others have 
had this very idea of Ofytnanduas in their mindj^ 
when they founded their libraries. If therefore 
it (hould be thought agreeable to the will of 
the donors, and a proper mark of refpeft to 
their memories, fo to arrange their colle£Hans, 
now in the repofitories of Oxford and the Bri- 
tifh Mufeum, it will be ncceflary to find out a 
different fet of titles, and inftead of forting them 
as they now are into the compartments of The 
Hijlorians ; 7he Poets ; The Divines^ it will be 
right to fet up new infcriptions in their places, 
and intitle them. The Alteratives^ The Stimu^ 
lathes ; The Narcotics. I need not point out 
to the learned keepers of thefe libraries how to 
proceed in an arrangement, to which their own 
judgments arc fo fully competent j nothing 

mor« 
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inorp^will be required of them, but to afeer* 
tain the partlcul^ fp^cies of difeafe, which the 
mijnd of the patient is aiFe^ted with, and fend 
him forthwith- to the proper clafs of authors fyt 
his cure. 

For inftance ; if the complaint arlfes from 
ccdd humours and a want of free perfpiration 
by a ftoppage and conftipation of the pores of 
.the mina, oy which the feelings are rendered 
inert, and deprived of that proper emanation 
and expanfion, which the health of the foul re- 

' quires j let fuch an one be (hut into the warm 
bajth of the Sudorifics^ which I need not explain 
to be the Satyrijisy and they will foon open hLs 
pores and.difperfe all obftrucSions. If the men- 
tal- difeafe ht of the inflammatory and feveriih 
fort, attended with fits and paroxyfms of anger, 
envy, revenge, and other atrabilious fymptoms, 
which cannot be miftaken, it will be proper to 
turn the patient into the cell of the Morali/is^ 
who will naturally be found under the title of 
l^he Coolers and Sedatives: On the contrary, 
where the complaint is of the lethargic nature, 

" in whiqh .Irritation is neccflary, the Controvert 
Jipilifis will furnifli him a remedy : In fliort, we 
ceed only (ay, that when the feveral authors are 
properly arranged, every cafe may find its cure. 
TTh^ comic writers will afl: as Carminatives to 

difpel 
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i'ifjpel the vap(^iir5 ; books of trAVcU ad Caihmr^ 
ticf to procure a motion ; memoirs and novels 
will o{X!nite as Provocatives^ politics as Oom^ 
fvesy and panegyrics as Emetics. Two com- 
partments fhould be kept apart and fpecially 
diitingtiiflied, viz. the facred writin(;s under 
the title of Rejinratives^ and the works of the 
infidels under the denominations of deadly Ptim 
fim : The former will be fovercign in all gal- 
l<iping confumptions of diifipation, and the latter 
whl Vre rcforted to by none but fuicides and 
defpcradoet. 

I fliould now difmifs the fubje£^ but thftt I 
had forgotten to fpcak of the EJpijiJh^ who fmm 
tlRrir niifccllaneous properties certainly come 
under the clafs of Compounds^ and cannot there- 
fore be fo precifcly fpcciiied ; as they are ap« 
pHcabie to chronic difeaies rather than acute 
ones, they may very well ftand in tlie lift of 
Ctrrc^orsy wliich taken in a regular courfe and 
under proper sagimen are found very efficactoitt • 
in all cafes, where the conftitution is impaired 
by exccfs and bad habits of living : They feem 
mofi; to rcfemblc thofc medicinal fprings, which 
are impregnated with a variety of properties, 
and, when critically analyzed, are found to con* 
tain fait, nitre, Reel, fiilphur, chalk and other 
calcareous particles : AVhcn the more rcfpeft- 

able 
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able names of Bath^ Spa^ Pyrmntj Sibzer^ 
and others, are difpofed of, I am not without 
hopes thefe humbler efTays, which my candid 
readers are now in the courfe of taking, may 
be found to have the wholefome properties of 
Tuttbridge Waters. 

It is fuppofed that this library of the venerable 
Ofymanduas defcended to the Ptolemies, aug- 
mented probably by the intermediate monarchs^ 
and idtimately brought to perfection by the 
learned and munificent Philadelphus, fim q^ 
Ptolemy Lagus, fo well known for his Greek 
tranflation of the Hebrew Septuagint. 

Little attention was paid to literature by the 
Romans in the early and more martial »ffs : I 
read of no collections antecedent to thofe made 
by ^milius Paulus and Lucullus, the latter of 
whom, being a man of great magnificence^ al- 
lowed the learned men of his time to have free 
accefs to his library, but neither in bis life time, 
Aor at his death, made it public property. 
Cornelius Sylla before his didlatorfhip pkin^*^ 
dercd Athens of a great coUeftion (^ b^pote, 
which had been accumulating fr^p jjhe time 
of the tyranny, and Aefe he^bjromght to Rome, 
but did not build or endow any library for 
public ufe. This was at laft undertaken by 
Julius Casiar upon an imperial fcale not long 
Vol. Ill F before 
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before his death, and the learned M. Varra 
was employed to colled and arrange the books 
for the foundation of an ample library; its 
completion, which was interrupted by die death 
of Julius and the civil wars fubfequcnt diereto^ , 
was left for Auguftus, who afligned a fund out 
of the Dalmatian booty for this purpofe, which 
he put into the hands of the celebrated Afmius 
PolHo, who therewith founded a temple to Li- 
berty on Mount Avcntine, and with die help 
of SyHa's and Varro's colIeSions in addition 
to his own purchafes, opened the firft public 
library in Rome in an apartment annexed ta 
the temple above mentioned. Two others were 
tfterwards inftituted by the feme emperor, ^iidiich 
he called the OSf avian and Palatini Libraries j 
the firft, fo named in honour of his fifter, was 
placed in the temple of Juno^ the latter, as its 
title li)ecifies, was in the imperial palace r 
Thefe libraries were royally endowed with 
eftablifhments of Greek and Latin librarians^ 
of which C. Julius Hyginus the grammariaa 
was one^ 

The emperor Tiberius added another li- 
brary to the palace, and attached his new build** 
fng to that front which looked towards tiN( 
Via facra^ in which quarter he himfelf refided^ 
Yefpafian endowed a public library in the temple 

. of 
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^Df peace. Trajan founded the famous XJlpian 
library in his new forum, from whence, it was 
^t Jaft removed to the Collis Fiminalis to furnifh 
/the baths of Dioclefian. The Capitoline Li^ 
^rary is fuppofed to have been founded by Do- 
laiitian, and was confumed, together with the 
noble edifice to which it was attached, by a 
Aroke of lightning in the time of Commodus. 
The emperor Hadrian enriched his favourite 
villa with a fuperb coUecSion of books, and 
lodged them in a temple dedicated to Hercules. 
Thefe were in fucceeding times fo multiplied 
by the munificence and en^ulation of the feveral 
emperors, that in the rieign of Conftantine, 
Rome contained no lefs than twenty-nine pub- 
He libraries, of which the principal were the 
Palatine and Ulpian, 

Though books were then colledled at an im- 
menfe expence, feveral private citizens of for- 
tune made cbnfiderable libraries. Tyrannio the " 
grammarian even in the time of Sylla vtras pof- 
fcfled of three thoufand volumes ; Epaphroditus, 
a grammarian alfo, had in later times collected 
thirty thoufand of the moft feledl and valuable 
books ; but Sammonicus Serenus bequeathed to 
the emperor Gordian a library containing no 
left than fixty-two thoufand volumes. It w^as 
not always a love of literature that tempted 
F 2 people 
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{)66ple to thefe expenccs, for Seneca complains 
of the vanity of the age in furnifhing their ban- 
quettiftg rooms with books^ not for life, but 
for fhew, and in a mere fpirit of profufidti. 
Their baths, both hot and cold, were always 
fupplied with books to fill up an idle hour 
amongft the other i-ecreations of the place j in 
like hianner their country houfes and even 
public officies Were provided for the ufe and 
amufcment of their guefts or clients. 

The Roman libraries in point of difpofitibfi 
much refemblcd the prefent fafliion obferved in 
our public ones, fof the books were not placed 
againft the walls, but brought into the area of 
the room in feparate tells and compartments, 
where they were lodged in preffes : The in- 
tervals between thefe compartments were richly 
ornamented With inlaid plates of glafs and ivory, 
and marble feaffo-t-elievos. In thefe compart- 
meiits, which were fumiflied with defies and 
couches for the accommodation of readers, it 
was ufual to place the ftatues of learned men, 
one in each; and this we may obferve is one 
of the few elegancies, which Rome was not 
indebted Ito Greece for, the firft idea having 
been ftarted by the accompliflied Pollio, who 
in his library on Mount Aventine fet up the 
flatue t?f his illuftrious contemporary Varro, 

even 
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even whilft he was living : It was ufual alfo to 
ornament the prefe, where any confiderable au- 
thor's works were contained, with his figure ia 
brafs or plaifter of a fmall fize. 

There is one more circumftance attending 
tfiefe public libraries, which ought not to be 
omitted, as it marks the liberal fpirit of their 
inftitution : It was ufual to appropriate an ad- 
joining building for the ufc and accommodation 
of ftudents, where every thing was furniflied at 
the emperor's coft 5 they were lodged, dieted 
and attended by fervants fpccially appointed, 
and fupplied with every thing, under the eye of 
the chief librarian, that could be wanting, 
whilft they were engaged in their ftudies and 
had occafion to confult the books : This eftablifli- 
ment was kept up in a very princely ftile at 
Alexandria in particular, where a college was 
endowed and a fpecial fund appointed for its 
fupport, with a prefident, and proper officers 
under him, for the entertainment of learned 
ftrangers, who reforted thither from various 
parts to confult thofe invaluable colleftions, 
which that famous library cgntaincd in all 
branches of fcience. 
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PEOPLE have a cuftom of excufing the 
enormities of their conduft by talking of 
their paffions, ias if they were Undei; the con- 
troul of a blind neceflity, and finned becaufe 
they could not help it. Before any man reforts- 
to this kind of excufe it behoves him to exa- 
mine the juftice of it, and to be fure that thefe 
paflions, which he thus attetiipts to palliate, are 
ftri6lly naturalj and do not fpring either froni 
the negleft of education or the crime of felf- 
indulgcnce. 

' Of our infancy, properly fo Called, we eithei* 
remember nothing, or few things faintly and 
imperfedlly ; fome paffions hbwever make their 
appearance in this ftage of human life, and 
appear to be born with us, others are born after 
lis ; fome follow us to the grave, others forfake 
lis in the decline of age. 

The life of man is to be reviewed under 
diree periods, ' infancy, youth, and manhood ; 
the firft includes that portion of time before 
reafon fliews itfelf; in the fecond it appears 
indeed, but being incompetent to the proper 
gpvemmept of the creature, requires the aid^ 

fupport 
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fupport and correftion of education ; in the 
third it attains to its maturity. 

Now as a perfon's rcfponfibility bears refpei^ 
to his reafon, fo do human punifhments bear 
refpefi to his rcfponfibility : Infants and boys 
arc chaftifed by the hand of the parent or the 
mafter; rational adults are amenable to the 
laws, and what is termed mifchief in the- firft 
cafe becomes a trin^e in the other. It will 
j\ot avail the man id plead lofs of reafon by 
temporary intoxication, nor can he excufe him- 
fclf by the plea of any fudden impulfe of paf- 
fion. If a prifoneY tells his judge that it is his 
nature to be. cruel, that anger, luft or malice 
arc inherent irr • his "^onft 1 tution, no human tri- ' 
bunal will admit the defence ; yet thus it is that, 
all people dfeal with God- and the worlds when, 
tfaey attempt to palliate their enormities, by 
pleading the uncontroulable prc^niity of their 
natural defires, as if the Creator had fet up a 
tyrant in their hearts, which they were neceffi- 
tated to obey. 

This miferable fubterfuge is ha lefe abje3 
than impious; for what can be more degrading 
to a being, whofe inherent attribute is free-, 
agency and whofe diftinguifhing faculty is rea- 
fon, than to flielter himfelf from the dread of 
rcfponfibility under the humiliating apology of 
F 4 mental 
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mental flavery? It is as if he fhould fay— 
Excufe the irregularities of my conduBy for I nm 
a brute and not a man ; / follow inJlinSf and re^ 
nounce all claim to reafon ; my anions govern me^ 
not I my anions; — and yet the people, to whom 
I allude, generally fet up this plea in excufe for 
thofe pafRons in particular, which have thicir 
origin in that ftage of life, when the human 
mind is in the ufc and pofleflion of reafon ; ^n 
impolition fo glaring that it convifts itfelf j not- 
withftanding this it is too often feen, that 
whilft the fenfualift is avowing the irreliftiblc- 
violerice of his propenfities, vanity (hall receive 
it not only as an atonement for the bafeft at- 
tempts, but as an expelled tribute to the tempt- 
ing charms of beauty i nay fuch is the per- 
vcrfion of principle in fome men, that it (hall 
pafs with them as a recommendation even, of 
that fex, the purity of whofe minds fhould . bei 
their fovereign grace and ornament. - \ 

The paffion of fear feems coasval with our: 
nature j if they, who have our infancy in charge, 
fuffcr this paflioii to fix and increafe upon us; 
if they augment our infant fears by invented 
terror^?, and prefcnt to our fight frightfjU obje£i$: 
to fcare us ; if they pra(9tife on our natural and 
^cfencelcfs timidity by blows and menaces^ 
and crufh us into abfoliite fubje.ction of fpirit 
II in 
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in oar early years, a human creature thus 
abufed has enough to plead in excufe for cow- 
ardice; and yet this, which is the ftrongeft 
defence we can make upon the impulfc of 
paffion, is perhaps the only one wc never refort 
to : In moft other paflions we call that confli-t 
tution, which is only habit. 

When we refleft upon the variety of pafEons,* 
to which the human mind is liable, it ihould 
feem as if reafon, which is exprefsly implanted 
in us for their correcEKon and controul, was 
greatly overmatched by fuch a hoft of turbulent' 
infurgents ; but upon a clofer examination w;c 
may find that reafon has many aids and alliv*]^., 
and though her antagonifts are alfo many and. 
mighty, yet that they are divided and diftraft^d^ 
whilft • fhc can in all cafes turn one p^flipn 
againft another, fo as to counterbalance sisxy 
power by its oppofite, and make evil inftru- 
ments in her hands conducive to moral ends.: 
Avarice for inftance will aft as a countcrpj&ifej 
toluft.and intemperance, whilft vanity on the 
other hand will check avarice ; fear will keep a 
bad fiian honeft, and pride will fometimcs makp 
a coward brave, 

Obfervc the manners of Palpatius in com- 
pany with his patron; alTiduous, humble, oblig- 
ing ; for ever fmiling, and fb fiipple and obfe- 

quious, 
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quious, you woald think he had no will of 
his own, and was born for the ufes and oc- 
cafions of others : Follow Palpatius to his 
boufe, fee him with his wife and children, hear 
bim di£bte to his fervants and the needy de- 
pendants, who make fuit through him to his 
principal, you will find all things reverfed ; the 
fycophant turns out a tyrant, and he is only 
indebted to his hypocrify for keeping his info-* 
Icncc out cf fight, 

Procax is one of the moft difiblutc men 
living \ he is handfome, impudent, and infi- 
riirating, qualifications that enfure his fuccefi 
with the ladies : He profeft the moft vehement 
paffion for Fulvia ; but Fulvia was on the- 
point of marrying Vetulus, a rich old man, 
who wanted an heir, and tiH that event took 
place fhc held out againft Procax upon motives 
tS convenience only: Fulvia foon became thd 
wife of Vetulus ; fhe had no longer any repug- 
nance .to be the miftrefe of Procax ; but the 
fame man, who had pleaded the irrefiftible vio- 
fejQce of his dcfircs before marriage, now pre- 
tended confciencc^ and drew back from her ad-* 
vances ; nay he did more, he put Vetulus upojt 
his guard, and Fulvii's virtue was too clofely 
watched to be in zay future danger: What 
fudden change was this in ProcaX? ^Vctuliis 

had 
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lad no heirs, and Pfocax had a contingent in- 
tereft in die entail of his eftatc. 

Splendidoj in one of her morning airings, 
^was folicited for charity by a poor woman with 
an infant in her arms.—// is not for myfelfy 
miadam^ faid the wretched creature, it is for ny 
hufband^ who lies under that hedge tormented with 
4afever^ and dying for want of relief — Splendida 
Jirefted her eyes towards the fpot, and faw a 
iickly obje<a ftretched upon the ground, clad in 
the tattered regimental of a foot foldier: Her 
heart was touched, and flie drew out her purfe, 
'which was full of guineas : The blood rufticd 
into the beggar's meagre vifage at the fight; 
Splendida turned over the gold ; her hand de- 
layed for a moment, and the impulfe was loft ; 
luihappily for the fuppHant, Splendida was alone 
and without a witnefs : She put her hand once 
more into hfer pocket, and, taking out a folitary 
ihilling, dropt it into the fhriveHcd palm that 
was ftreched out to receive it, and drove on. 
Sptendida returned home, dreft herfelf, and went 
to a certain great lady's aflembly j a fubfcrip- 
tion was put about for the benefit of a cele- 
brated aftrefs; the lady condefcended to receive 
fubfcriptions in perfon, and delivered a ticket to 
each contributor : Splendida drew forth the fame 
purfe, and wrapping twenty guineas in a paper, 

put 
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put them into the hand of the noble beggar: 
The room rang with applaufes of her charity—. 
1 give ity fays flie, to her virtues^ rather than ti 
her talents ; / bejlow it on the wife and mother^ 
not upon the a^refs. Splcndida on her return 
home took out her accompt-book, and fet down 
twenty- one pounds one (hilling to the article 
of charity ; the (hilling indeed Heaven audited 
on the fcore of alms, the pounds were fofted 
to the account of vanity. 

N" LXIX. 

Favete Unguis ! 

(HORAT.) 

AN ingenious author, who fome years ago 
publifhed a volume under the title df 
MaximSy Chara^fers^ and ReflcSiions^ has the fol- 
lowing remark : — Tou would know how a man 
talks to judge of his undcrflanding^ and yet pof 
fthly (however great the paradox) the very eon- 
trary tnethod might be lefs fallible \ the knowing 
how he hears might Jhew it you much better. 
As I had not fcen this book when I gave my 
account of Mr. Jedcdiah fijh^s Academy for 
Hearings it gave me great pleafure to fall v\ 
with the fcntiment of a contemporary^ who 

whilft 
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whilft he nuxes with the world as a man of 
fafhion, reviews the living manners with the 
fagacity of a philofopher. I tranfcribed the 
whole article, from which the above paffagc is 
cxtrafted, and fentMt to Mr, Fijh: It will be 
found in the author's volume, N® LXXI. aiid 
is aptly illuftrated by two fketches of charaSer ; 
one of which, cdled Cl^on, is a talker, and* 
Theocles, the other, is a hearer. 

I have been favoured with the following 
anfwer from Mr. Fijh. 

Sir, 

Your's is received : I approve of the extra<9^ 
and like the author's manner well : He deals in 
ideas rather than in words ; fome men talk more 
than they hear; others write more thaq they 
read: As benevolence fliould zQi without dif* 
play, fo good advice ihould be given in few 
words. 

I fend you the following cafes according to 
defire. 

A young man, known to his familiars by the 
name of ^ack Chatter^ came under my hands : 
The fymptoms of his diforder may be thus dc- 
fcribed — GarruUtas vix intermtffa cum cachinno 
iantum non continuo.-^GtLrrulityy attended widi 
immoderate £ts of laughing, is no uncommoi|i 

cafe, 
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cafe, when the provocation thereunto fpringsc 
from jokes of a man's own making j but thcre^ 
was this peculiarity in Mr. Chatteris difeafe^HB 
that he would laugh where no jeft was, or evei^ 
at the jefts cf other people, rather than no^H 
laugh at all. I foon perceived this to be oc— - 
cafioned by exceedingly weak intellefts, and ar» 
even row of very white teeth. As his malady^ 
would not yield to the ordinary prefcriptions^ T 
was forced to throw him into a regimen of 
fiatingy for which the feafon was then fa» 
vourable : The operation fuccceded to my warm- 
eft wiflies, and the patient was effbSually 
lUenced by a happy diflocation of two of his 
Im-e-teeth from a fall on the ice. 

Mifs Kitty Scandal was put into my bands 
by her acquaintance in a very deplorable con- 
dition ^ it was the Cacoethes defamationts fia^ 
hiofum: The. common antidotes had no eScBt 
upon her ; I adminiftcred detergents out of Mifs 
Garter's Epiftetus-and Mrs. Chapone's Letters, 
but the dofe would not ftay upon her ftomach ; 
I. tried the Pythagorean pilly but with no better 
fuccefs. As the patient had a remaorkaUe 
fwelling about the waift, which I conceived 
might arife from an overflowing of the fple^ 
1 called in my excellent friend Dr. Ford: The 
iPpdor^ delivered h^r of her fwelling, 2nd Ml/s 
10 Kitty 
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Kitty Scandal has not been known to open her- 
lips iince. 

Tom Belfry was the nuifiince of fociety ; he 
applied to me when he was far gone indeed ; 
he had been black-balled by half the clubs in 
town, and fent to Coventry by the other halt 
I examined his cafe, and found it under the fol- 
lowing clafs — Fox Jlentorioy fempitemay cum ce^ 
reheUo vacuOy necnon auribus obtujis adrmdum ac 
inertibus.^^ As his organs of fpeech feemed in 
want of immediate modulation, I tried thp pitch- 
pipe upon him repeatedly, but the vehemence 
of his complaint baffled all my efforts ; I could 
never bring him down within a full o£lave of 
fiuind health. I was unwilling to proceed to. 
extremities, till I had done all that my more 
regular praftice could fuggeft for his relief; 
but when I found none but defperate remedies 
could fave him, I caufed a vein to be opened in 
his right arm, and drew out fourteen ounces of 
blood : This was in the month of March laft, 
and the wind was then in the eaft with fleet 
and rain : 1 immediately ordered the patient to 
take boat at Black-friars, and be rowed to t 
Chelfea-Reach and back again in an open 
wherry : The expeded confcquence enfued ; a 
total deprivation of voice took place, and Mr. 
Bilfrjy being no longer able to articulate, is 

become 
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become a very companiablc nun, and U now 
in ai much requcft with hit club, as heretolbfv 
be wat in difgrace with it* 

CounfelUr Clack it a young man of quick 
partS| ready wit, and ftrong imagination, but 
Ibrely troubled with fbe diicaie called Unpm 
volubilit eum fui ipftus amon nimio it frmgra* 
tiante.'^'Tym patient wa« radically cured by a 
ilrong doTe of hi» own praifei, which I took 
from hia mouth, and made him fwallow grain 
for grain as he had uttered them : The nauf$a^ 
occafioned by this dole, operated To ftrongly on 
bit conftitution, at totally to eradicate all ieedt 
of (clf-confequeiice, and the cour/ellor it be* 
come one of the modefteft men, and beft hearm 
in hit profeiRon, 

Captain Swagger wat continually talking of 
battles, and fieges, and campaigns, though be 
bad never feen either : He arraigned the CO0» 
duifl of every enterprize^ and proved to ii« 
monftration, by the force of oatht, how mudl 
better it would have been managed, had bt 
been the commander : The fymptomt were too 
apparent to be miftaken— 0/ grandiloquumy ro» 
tundum^ cum dextri hello frlgidi.-^Xn thit &M 
of his diforder he wat recommended to my 
rare by the officers of hit meft. I found die 
tumcfa^^on fo ydiemcnt, that I preicribed an 

openiog 
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opening hy Iticifion* * The captain was ac« 
cordingly f^t out by his commanding officer 
upon a fcouting-paFty, and fufFered a furprize^ 
which efie<5hially repelled the tumefiu^on^ A^. 
Swagger threw up his commiffion, and has been 
a very filent member of the civil community 
ever fince. 

I have fent you thefe cafes out of many, as 
feeing peculiar J in common cafes, the general 
method I take to bring any gemleman to a pa- 
tient hearing, is tb entertain him with his own 
commendations: If this fimple medicine will 
not ferve, \ am forceci to dafh it with i few 
drops of flander, which is the bcft appeafcr I 
know; for many of my patients will liften to 
that, when nothing elfe can filence them. This 
recipe however is not palatable, nor ought it to 
be ufed but wiA' "caution" andf'difcretion; ' I 
keep it therefore in referve like laudanum for 
ifpecJal occafions. When a patient is fiu: ad- 
vanded towards his Cure, I take hini wth me 
to the gallery of the Houfe of Cottimons, when 
Certain orator% whom I have in my eye, are 
upon their legs to harangue ; and I have always 
found if a convalefcent can hear that, he can 
hear any thing, 

I am, Sir, your's tp command, 

JtDi'DIAKrFlSH. 

VciL. IIL G I am 



I Ml not fe^ 1 tony corratfModM^ %$ 
to defend Irfm m kit fNXMiuifii, cod I 
'fiifptft, thSKt, whUft : is kbowing to mkott 
hb {MfHems to their fltf% iic Miy ^haifoe to 
fake t^ liieir liT< . Abu, ^irtiD ift iipM 
lyftem, tte ^pt to'ft in h tM far ; «ad w^- 
▼ention is always to be preferred tm nil ily^ I 
coiiM wifb dut pftrcnls vould take early .cart 
40 tnftniA tbcir childrep in the art of A^«niv, 
-it it w«re only to guard 4hem -sgainft ^'og 
into A>. /{^s hands ^ribrn the malady umj 
kecome ftubbom. 

I fliaU fiiggeft one bint in die way of advice 
to lathers and mothers^ which, -if diey are 
ipkaM to «tiend to it, may perhaps &ve Soffne 
future trolible aod vexatiojp. 

I iMMld ivifli all parents to believe, diat die 
humin charaAor begins to fix itfelf mucb eariier 
in life,' thaftAeyaie generally aware of. Thtie 
isicknifthifg very captivating in die dadv^iog 
ideiurof our childien; we are apt to flatter anl 
<*8rels them fbr their early vivacity ; we tdl 
their 'fmart dyiogi and repartees wjth a )jni 
of trtmnph even in their prefence, and the coffk* 
paay we tell them to arc always polite eno^gl 
to applaud and admire them. Qy diefe mci 
we inftil our own vanity into dieir infiuit minbi 
and pufli their genius into prematurity. The 



forwardnefi, which diis pra£Hce of our's is Aire 
to create, paflfes off s^jp^n^a^}; for a time; but, 
uriien infancy eeaies, it begins to anno^ us, 
and ^i^ ,oy ^jfS^ WS%t Jnfupportably pert. 
The BiMrest then finds hifpiji^ 9N!fi<^ ^^ ^^ 
die other fide of hi^ countens^nce upon the wit- 
ticifins of his child ; tibis is not oxdy a painful 
jBfe few prpb«|^?frHJf^9WeiS ^f t^chijrf 
^j tbis Jimc )ia^ ^fr it<| jparty> mj ^ %d 
i^ ajiqwiff P dfcwhierp : Eycry pWi^i^ yifilgF 
ifif^ inter^ft Mritb tl}ie flcy«: Iitt}e crj^t^r^s 
^^P I?^rferJl^ dje Jdtphej^ $b^ A^lcs fj^hp flril^i 
3Rpl^^fei it c^ cbawr, 5)fr wiW9» 9f l<^ JJ» 
tricks hrfofc thie ferv^ts, an^ b? fwp? pf |p 
audicpcc: The i^jj^hief j^ 4ppe, aod ^ garg^ 
fpay fiiub «o up puTjpo^. 

Let pareftjs ^er^ppc ftrSj^ (fojrnejE^ tj^ipx^dy^ 
l^ow they u/^d|srt^c t^ 5j»^c^ f^y tli(|^ i^jr 
dito: Education is inc9q^{^tihlp:^ij)!i il^^ii;^^- 
jjcnce, ajjd the ii^pi^ of y^ty jis ^99 often 
miftakep.for the iinpulfe of n^tjirp : Wbipn M^ 
15 a ??it^ I am ^ <p fu^ l^ittth^ tqQ^^x js 
Aot pyier-3yifc. 



<J a N.9 L^. 
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, ■ N' LXX. 

■ ' ' M uiato fh'mine ie U 
Fahula tiarfatut'^ (HoRAT,) 

" The Jtory fitly points at you*' 

PRIDE is never more offehfive, than Whcii 
it condefcends to be civil ; whereas vanity, 
Whenever it foi-gets itfelfj naturally afllimes good* 
humour. Nothing was eVer more agreeabte 
than Vanefla t'other night, wh6n I foOiid her 
in aTmall circle over her fire-fide, where a ccr'- 
tain g^ritlenidn had taken the whole? talk of talk- 
ing on hiftifelf, and left Vanefla nothing elfe to 
do, but to fhew him juft as much mention a^ 
ferved to make him believe flie was liftening, 
and left htt at liberty to feft her own imagi- 
nation in the mean-time. 

I foUAd this gentleman at the clofe of a pa- 
thetic narrative he had been giving of fome ad- 
venture, which he had met with in his travels, 
and which he wound up with faying-^** I am 
** afraid, ladies, this ftory has made you melan- 
« choly." If he had faid weary^ he had been 
nearer to the truth : Methought Vanefla once 
in her life forgot her ufual politenefs, when fhe 
anfwcred him -^^ Oh? noj not at all" — but 
12 (he 
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(he was thinking of fomething elfe, and the 
ftory I fhould guefs had been very circumftan- 
tial ; fo that I heartily forgave her. The talk- 
ing gentleman however was not difpofed to take 
her word,, but ftuck to his opinion, and tiad fo 
much confideration for the company, as to pro- 
mife tiitrfi another ftory, which fhould be alto- 
gether as diverting, as the former one had been 
mournful. There was an effort in the coun- 
tei^aince of Vaneffa, which convinced me of her 
^Qod-humour i (he ftrove to welcome this pro-r 
jnife with a fmile ; but it was a (mile, that coft: 
. her ibme pain^ to produce, and if the talker had 
pofleffed but one grain of intuition, he muft 
have difcovered that all fuch promifes cut up 
performance, and that no ftory will endure a 
preface^;.,! felt at that moment all the aukward 
embarraffment of his fituation, as if it had been 
my own 5 and it wa^ a fenfible relief to me, 
when Vanefla gave a little hitch to her chairj 
as if drawing nearer to the ftory-tellcr, and at 
the fame time ftooping forward, put herfelf into 
a liftening attitude. She never appeared fo 
amiable in my eyes, and I began to take heart 
^'^What pains and trouble^ thought I, does this 
poor man take to make himfelf agreeable j when 
£Viry Jlruggle carries him further from his point ! 
And how little does he know what an eafy thing 
G 3 it 
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it if to thofiy who have the fecret (f JueceeMn^ 
without any effort at all /—I life tlmoft the ytry 
words of a contemporary author, and t juki 
obliged to him for them. 

As for 'die ftory, which how IbHowed, theint 
is no occafioh to repeat it; if il had made ib 
entrance without a herald \ if it had grown out 
of the cohvcH&tion t\it\xtk\Yf^ artd not t»ehl 
grafted in againft nature ( and ilF it hi^ kieett 
lefs prolix, or told wiUi more p6m1t, the fitkf 
had not been amifi ; it WU k gdod one irt Hi 
t^ country, but it was lamed in its Jounfeif, 
irid Vancfla did not ^m exaiSUy to khoW #ifcrt 
i't was finili^d, until tHk lidh&V ttitSt k fteouA 
apbflroph'e, hoping he bad iiow r^pdM lA 
former damages, ahd reinftafed thi ladiet Mk 
their ufual good fpints. Vanellk hoW fevuid ft 
necefliu-y to (ay fdmedtihg, ahd UfA kho^rfh^, 
4/iidiout douht^ Aait people lilce to be tftaeed 
lis iJF diey had fenfibility, aTth^ugh lAey \tSLVt 
ii^he, (he jpaflM a lew comprtmentt tkpon the 
Iftbry very iicbtly turikd ; li^en an eldcSrl^^ 
i^'fn'tJlcmayi (who, as I after^v&ds found 6ut^ 
v/a8 fatli'er 'to the tddkrhg |ehdeAnkn) obfinVeA 
to hifi^, ^Wt as he Ihad ihade Us graVb, khd 
'tnr\<Ie Q^ tKcrry, ho^hihg h6<v remained but t6 
nuikc us wife.— '^ Artd wh6 fe Hit Tdr that pur- 
'* j>ol>,*' afldcd hr, *<< as 'die lady oT tbt hCiWk 

"hcrfcif?'* 
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fke iulew but tmt v«; to i^l^Kife ti^%| Uy^f on. 
dw cotttpaajT) and tiitl iim by^^cpiflg fiance- 
^« And vhtt i$ fe e«%Hg/' rffiui^ ^hie^ 
« « to inep fiknct? "W^^ i$^ f^|;qf|4 a4^^ 
^ «f: itifiknti as IQ fo Mf, vA^q «yv <^^» 
» mA\f forbdir fta do i«^ uo^l oiMr toBgijues 
^ have run irihtu- oourfe ?^'— I Sight a «t«ap^ ^ 
ikt talkathre gfattifflOMUi, -Hod (o my ¥t^r fi^r*, 
iMisBc lie waa fo ftr from beii^g i^<|fiMf pf ^ 
febttflv ^^ i^ ^^^*^ aftuatty ptq^^fmg fo^ w^ 

cried lie,. ^ pals ioe in tiuid 0f nn ^nurs^ki 
•* ftdrjr,^'-*^.* That nuqr writt iN^" ^WWt4 *« 
^d gcntlfttiaii ; M'faut giv^ iqi; l«ai"a ilrft tP |eU 
** yott a terj^ that maf put ypn in mo4 of 

«^ Jiqpter abid AptaUo paiw i|q^ from f>})9n>- 
<<^pi» iqion a vtft to Img JMI<tof i4l9f^^tff 
^hMi: bun djj|)aM«d to 9$lfnfs h|ni 9^ tjio 
s^ gUttte he i«B8 oaemortaim :WJ tP ^1^0^ ^ 
^ Mtti) that it wm the pkaiforii of. the gods to 
^ ^ received with no j^tr|K)r4JiAfuy hi^pi^) 
^tat to be coofidered oidjr es iUa|rc|llm, w^ 
^4G9a»e to pay a vifi^ to ids couiii^ ^ i^ a 
^^ view of liis xraplaL Oa the day ^dMmtf dy 
^ Jupiter, in the ferfiat af ^ l^^riy Atj^x^aa 
^ gentleimavs and Ajsotto a^ ;kU fo<?^ I^^^c;.^^ 
G 4 " themfelvcs 
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^themfelVes in the great feloon of the palace; 
^* Midas,' furrounded by his courtiers, and glit- 
"terin^ in his richeft robes, received the gods 
^ habited in this fimple attire, and unattended. 
^ The injunftions of Mercury were negle<9]ed^ 
^*for the'feaft wis the moft fumptuous diatrart 
**and luxury could devifej and the god$.were 
^ difgufted with die vanity of dieir hoft, and 
•* the profufion of his entertainment. When 
^^ Midas had dius contrived to difpUy the weattb 
<^ and fplendor of his court to his c^Ieffial 
^* guefls, his next ftudy was to impreis diem 
^ with an opihion of his talents and accom^ 
*' pHflunents : He difcourfed to Jupiter, without 
•' cealing, upon his maxims and rules of govem-t 
*^ ment; he treated hinx with innumerable anec- 
** dotes and events, calculated to fet off his own 
•^wifdom, confequence, and good policy, and 
** of every tale he made himfelf the hero. The 
^^ courtiers kept iilence through fear, the deities 
*' through contempt j no voice was heard but 
•* the voice of Midas* He had not the fenfe 
'' to difcern the impropriety of his being an in- 
*' ceffant talker, when he ought only to have 
" been a refpe£tful hearer; and fo confummats 
•^was his vanity, that having pofleiled Jupiter 
^ with impreffions, as he fooliihiy imagined, of 
♦<hi8 wifdom and fcience, he flattered himfelf 

♦< nothing 
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** nothing was wanting but to recommeiid him-. 
** felf to Apollo by a ^ecimen of his accom- 
•*«plifliments in mufic and poetry. A band of 
*' minftrels were fummoned, who performed a 
^*kind of prelude on their harps by way of 
^ flourilh before the mafter-artift began, whea 
f * Midas, ftarting from his feat as if with fudden 
^* infpir^Ltion, feized his lyre, and ftruck up a 
♦' ftrain, which he accompanied widi his voic^ 
♦* whilft his felf-conceit infpired bim to believe 
♦* he could rival Apollo himfelf in harmony, 
5* and even provoke him to e^iivy, 

^' As foon as Midas laid down his lyre^ the 
•♦ gods rofe up to depart ; when inftead of thofe 
** applaufes which he looked for, and expe&td 
♦' as a tribute due to his art even from the im- 
^ mortals themfelves, Jupiter, turning towards 
*'him with a frown, which brought into his 
^^ countenance the inherent majefty of the thun- 
f^ derer, thus accofted him — ^ Had you enter-. 
^* tained us, O Midas, in the manner I pre-* 
" fcribed, and met the condefcenfion of the 
♦* gods with the modefty that becomes a mortal, 
** we had left a bleffing with our hoft, inftead 
^* of a reproof: But when you afFefted to dazzle 
-^^ me, who am myfelf the dilpenfer of all mortal 
** attainments, with the vain difplay of your 
f wealth and wifdom 5 and when you r^flily 

« aflailed 
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<* Miti the ekn of Apollo himfelf, who ptc^ 
^ fides over mufic ukl poetry, with the bafhs- 

* rous jingle of jour lyre, and the hoAtHs uhk ' 

* tUMlB^le diflbnince of your voice, you foolifldy 

* forgot both yourftlf and us; and by tBlkili^ 

* and Tinging wiAout intcrmiffion, when yotf 

* fliould rather have liftened to us widi atten* 

* tion^ you reverfe the application of thofc fu 
^ culties I have beflowed upon you, not confi« 
^ derhig that vAien I gave to man two orgaiil 
^ of hearing, and only One of fpeech, I maribed 
*^ out the ufc he wtis to make of thofe dil|ien« 
"(ations: Tb remind you there(bt« rf toy 
^ defign, and your duty, I (hall curtail ytuf 
"tongue, and lengthen your ears/— JupJleJ 
" ceafed fpeaking ; s^d whilft the deities te« 
" afcendcd to Olympus, the ears of the MMmaith 
•* fprouted up into the ears of an afs." 

The moral of die fable, «nd the perited 1^ 
plication of it, were tsoo obvious to be ntfftiheA 
by any of the company. Vaneffa^s feMfiMKrf 
fafTered vifibly on the occafion ; but tkt fboll 
broke the painful filcnce, and addrefling hfttfX 
to the old gentleman—** I am obliged to yott 
** for your fable," fays fte, «* and fhall eftfy by 
*^ the moral j but ftfll I cannot help Ae wt$kn 
** nefs of a wortian, and muft feel a nuiiiptlloiH 
^ for poor Mfdas, wh^fe trefpafs, being «<^ t 

« good- 
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«g(j6dih4mbiiit4.fort^ dcferVcd mdte Ittdrcy 
« Alan a ihct vith.— I t6h^& tfcte ^ df beiiig 
« dgreeaU^ fitqueh^^ ttiifca^rit!^ tl^dugh tiie 
«« aoi^dbn irtlifeh kccbApamcs ft. Wit^ Jfeaft* 
•* ingi wifdom— what can more eiflfeOnkBy con* ^ 
^dttce to the profit and delight of fociety? 
<< Yet I am fefl£Ue that a man may be too 
** invariably wife, learned, or witty to be agree- 
*^ able : And I take ^ reafon of this to be, 
** that pleafure cannot be beftowed by the 
^ txOfit and unmixed exertion of any one &- 
^ culi^ or accomplifhment ; if every wori a 
^' man .^peiks is to. be wit or wifdom^ if he is 
*^ hevefr . to tthx either in look or utterance 
^-irom his fuperiority of charader, fociety can- 
^ jiidt endttre it ; The happy gift of being agree- 
^ tfde fjbems. to. confift not in one, but in an 
^ alfefAbkge of talents tending to.communicatf 
' ^< 4^)1^^ i aftd how many are there, who hf 
^< ea^-fliaailers, fweetnefs of temper, and a va- 
^.pikftS^f <''^r indefinable qualities, poflefs the 
^' powq:. of i)pleafii||^:;]|i4tbout any vifible effort^ 
** without .the aids of wit, wifdom, or leaniii^, 
* "hay, ^ ft Ihduld feWn, in tlheir =a^^«fe i ^4 
^ this >MiOD^ appcaiTilg; evfeh to tei6V Iftiat 
" thcypolKfsft? WWlft *K«itr^ by&bWwling 
** to entertain ut^oo well, entertains «s sEs poor 
«*-llJiias*dMsVifitors." 

When 
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When Vanefla had done §)caking, the hour 
reminded me that I ought to take my leave^ 
which I did with regret, repeating to myfelf a& 
I walked homewards— Ti/V lady fi§uJ4 n^ver h 
Jeen in a circle* 
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^ A S I was turning over a parcel of di 
jljL papers fome time ago, I difcovered an 
original letter from Mr. Cafwell, the mathe- 
matician, to the learned Dr. Bentley, when he 
was living in Bifbop Stillingfleet's family, in- 
cloiing an account of an apparition taken from 
the mouth of a clergyman who faw it : In this 
account there arc: fome curious particulars, 
and I (ball therefore copy the whole narrative 
without any omiffion, except of the name of 
the deceafed perfon who W fuppofed to have 
4tfpegf4^y f6f reafons that4pk!be obvious. 

•« To the Rev. Mr. Richard Bentley, at my 
« Lord BiAop of Worcefter's Houfe in Park 
** Street, in Weftminfter, London. 

"Sir, ^' 

** When I was in London, April laft, I' fully 

** intended 
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^^ intended to have waited upon you again, as 
*^ I faid) but a cold and lamenefs feized me nekfc 
**day; Ac cold took away my voice,* an4 
"** the other my power of walkings lo I pre- 
** fendy took coach for Oxford. I am tnvLck 
** your debtor, and in particular for your gool 
^* intentiohs -m relation to Mr. D, though that^ 
** as it ha^ proved, would not hive turned to my 
** advantage: Hbwiever, I am 'obliged to yoii 
•* upon that and other accounts, and if I hal 
^ opportunity to (hew it, you fhoaI.d find how 
** much I am your faithfiil fervant. 

** I have fent you inclofed a relation of ah 
** apparition ; the ftofy I had from two perfons, 
** who each had it from' the autW^ • arid ye^ 
*' their accounts fomewhat Varied, and paffing 
" through more^nouths has varied much more 5 
** therefor^^ I got a friend to bring me to the 
*^ author at a chaniber, where I wrcjte it down 
*' from .the author^ mouth ; after which I read 
*' it to him, and.ffave him another copy; he 
« (aid he could i^ar to the truth of it, as far 
« as he is concerned : He is the Curate of 
«« Warblington, Batchelour of Arts of Trinity 
^ College in Oxford, about fix years ffanding 
*< in the Univerfity ; I hear no ill report of his 
*^ behaviour here : He is now gpnc to his Cu- 
^ racy; he has promifed to fend up the bands 

**of 
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^ of the ti^n^nt ai^ hit man, ^0 is a finiih hj 
^ tnuU, and the farm^ r'a men, as i|u- aa thcf 
^ «re eoi)cerf\ed. Mr. Brerecon, thr Redlo^ 
^^ vould have him fiiy nothing of the fiory, fiv 
^ that he can get no tenant, though he \m 
^^ oSerpi tb^ houfe for ten pounds a year kft. 
^ //n P. the former incumbent, vrhooi the 
*^ appsirition reprefented, w^s a man of a veif 
** ill report, fuppofed to have got children of 
*^ his maid, and to have murtfaered them 1 but 
^ J advifed the Curate to fity nothing hinftlf of 
^ diis laft pfut of P. but leave tljat to tiv 
<^ parifluon^rs, who k^uew him. Thotk who 
^^knew this P. % he bad fxfuS&f ivd( a 
^ gown, m4 thf^tV i#l to y^Wi^ 

^YoHr'*. S\ . 

I defire you not to fuifer any C9py if this to be 
taken, left fome Mercury news-tltfir Ouwld 
print it, till the Curate has fent u^ll)e t^- 
mony of others and fclf. ^ 
H. H. Dec, 15, 1695. 

Nakhativb* 

*< At Wafblington, near Havant in Hamp* 

*< (hire, within fix miles of Portfinouth, in the 

"**parfonage Koufe dwelt Thomas Perce the 

V tenant, with his v^e and a child, a man^- 

« vanr 
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^.v«qt Tbocvis « « « • and a j(D^d^<^rvMi:. 

^< iMi 9..Mo|udax» ^^ ^^ ^ tw 9txdghtf silt 
«« 1^1^ ^QiKP to bed* «3Qg!)>t tiie^mftid with the 
^ chiW> tbci iQMd bcoDji m the kitcbco, and 
^^•i;^^ »kcd \y the fir^ taok a candle in 

^^ <M^ band) and 4ihe child in the other ano^ 
^^..j^d ^turning ahput iaw Qoe in a black jfovui 

.^^^v^fi^ogi^k^f^hii^ aii4 thence put^of 

<<t^ fiQ9i(^intQ ijbe wcbaitd: ifpon dus tbe 
^^mdy Jtkafting up flairs^ Jbaving reoQvered but 
^^turp^l^ cried 4aut; oa whicb idie iqafler 
^ 'and- OMftrejb ran dpi^n, fQund the ^aodle in 
•^-hvlwid, -flje igij^ixig die child ahout Ji^ 
^^ uecj; wUb'ljlici jQyther, 4nn : She told th^m the 
<^ reatoA^.^er Cfyi^g (9^1 ^ (he would Aot that 
<^,i^ht starry, in .the, houfe^ but let^oved .to 

. ^(^anothcjT bdbx)gii)g tp xmi^ Heary Salter^ f^* 

;^iflaer|^;ivl;yere.j(hexiiedaut alVthe ni^ht from 
^the.il^iqi;^ jbe wa$ i;i, and (he could not he 
^.perfjuaded tp.gaanjrmum to the houfe upipn 
^^^^yterons. 

^* On the aaoKpwv :(i- e. * Tuesday} the 
*^ tf^ai^t's wife cafl^. to me, lodging then at 
^^H^vant^ todefi,ce j^ Sidvke^ and have.ccm« 
^fy\t with Tome fbieads ahaut it^ I tpld,ber I 
** thujight it was a fla^, and that they b^d.a 
^.ntiiid ta ^ufc Mr.&carQt^n the Reftpr, 

^* whoft 
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^ whofc houTe it was ;' fiie defired me to come 
«* up; I told her I would come up and fit up 6t 
* lie there, as (he pleafed ; for then as to alt 
^ ftories of ghofts and apparitions I was an in- 
^ fidcl : I went thither and late'upr Ac Tuefiby 
•* night with the tenant and his man-rervant: 
' ** About twelve or one o'cloct I Tearched aS 
^ die rooms in the hou(c to fee if any boc^ 
** were hid there' to impofe upon me : At laft 
** we came into a lumber- room, there I finiltng 
<* totd the tenant that was with me, duit I 
** would call for the apparition, if there was anj, 
•* and obKge him to come i The tenant dien 
^ ieemed to be afraid, but I told him I would 
^ defend him from harm ! and diefi I repeated 
^ Barbara^ celarent Dariij tic. jeftingly; on 
^ this the tenant's countenance changed^ fo tbk 
« he was ready to drop down with fear: Then 
^ I told him I perceived he wsts afraid, and' I 
<^ would prevent its coming, and r e p e a t e d Bih^ 
** raUftoriy &c. then he recovered his" fpirits 
** pretty well and we left the room and'treht 
** down into the kitchen, where we were before, 
** and fate up there the remaining part of- die 
** night and had no manner' of difturbance. 

^ Thurfday night the tenant and I lay tog^ 
^ dier in one room and the man in anoth)u: 
^ room, and he law fgmething walk along iti a 

w black 
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*' black gown and place itfclf againft a window, 
** and there ftood for fome time, and then 
*' walked off* Friday morning the man re- 
** lating this, I alked him why he did not call 
*' me, and I told him I thought that was a trick 
^ or flam ; he told me the reafon why he did 
"not call me was, that he was not able to 
•' (peak or move. Friday night we lay as be- 
" fore, and Saturday night, and had no difturb- 
** ance either of the nights. 

" Sunday night I lay by myfelf in one room 

*^ (not that where the man faw the apparition) 

*' and the tenant and his man in one bed in 

" flliodier room ; and betwixt twelve and two 

" Ae man heard fomething walk in their room 

" at the bed's foot, and whiftling very well ; at 

♦* laft It came to die bed's fide, drew the cur- 

" tain and looked on them ; after fome time it 

" moved off; then the man called to me, defir- 

" ed ms to come, for that there was fome- 

" diing in the room went about whiftling : 

" I aflced him whether he had any light or 

^' cotdd ftrike one, he told me no ; then I leapt 

" out of bed, and, not flaying to put on my 

" clodies, went out of my room and along a 

" gallery to the door, which I found locked or 

«* bdted ; I deCrcd him to unlock the door, 

• •* fiw: tiiat I could not get in ; thert he got out 

Vql. m. H '' cf 
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*' of bed and opened the door, which was near, 
*' and went immediately to bed again ; I went 
*' in three or four fteps, and, it being a moon* 
*' (hinc night, I faw the apparition move from 
" the bed fide, and clap up againft the wall that 
** divided their room and mine : I went and 
.** flood d'lrtSdy againft it within my arm^ 
*' length of it, and afked it in the name of God 
*' what it was, that made it come difturbing 
*' of us ; I flood fom^e time expcAing an anfweF^ 
*^ and receiving none, and thinking it might be 
*' fome fellow hid in the room to fright me, / 
*' put out my arm to feel itj and my handfeenungfy 
" went through the body of itj and felt ho manmr 
*' ^f fuhftancc^ till it came to tin wall ; tbtn / 
*' drew hack my handj and Jlill it was in At 
.^^ fame phtai. Till now I had not the leaft feajy 
*' and even now had very little; then I adjured 
>Ht to tell me tvhat it was : When I had/aii 
^' thofe words, it, keeping its back againft tlie 
** wall, nioyed gently along toward? the doop? 
" I followed it, and it, goiqg out at the dooiy 
*' turned its back toward me: It went a little 
*' along the gallery ; I followed it a Uttlc inttx 
*' the gilllery, and it difappcared, where Aefle 
." was no corner for it to turn, and before it 
/* came to the end of the gallery, \yherc V«s 
-".the flairs* Tlien I fouiid .ipf>yfelf.yery.coH 
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*' from my feet as high as my ^iSdle, though 
*' I was not in-^^reat fear 5 I went into tiie bed 
" betwixt Che tenant and his man, , and they 
^ complained of my being exceeding cold. 
^ The tcnant^^ man leaned over his wafter in 
^. the bed, iand few me ftrctch out my hand 
*^ towards the apparition^ and heard me fpeafe 
** die words; the tenant alfo heard the words^ 
** The a{^>afition fecmed to have a morning 
" gown of a darkiflx colour, no hat nor cap, 
^ fliort black hair^ a thin meagre vifage of a 
** pate Swarthy colour^ feemed to be of about 
"Jbrty-ifiyc or Biftf years old; the eyes half 
^'fliut, the urms feangii^ down; the hands 
** vifible beneath the flceve ; of a middle ftaturei 
•* I related this defcriptbn to Mr» J<Aft Lardncr^ 
^reStot of Havantj aild to Major Battki of 
^Langftonein HaVant parifh^ they botit^ faid 
"Ac defcription agreed very weH to Mr, Pi 
**^a former reilor of the pltcCj who has been 
* dead above twenty years : Upon this the 
•* tenant and his wife left the houfei which h^ 
5* remained V6id fmce» 

" The Monday after laft Michacfenas-day, a 
•* man of Chodfon in Warwickfhire having been 
^ at Havant fair, pafled by the forefaid pwfonage- 
^ boufe about nine^ or ten at nightj and few a 
^ Ught m araft t)f the roonis of tiie houfe ; hip 
; Ha** pathway 
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** pathway being clofc by the houfe, he, won* 
*• dcring at the light, looked into the kitchen 
•^ window, and faw only a light, but turning 
** himfelf to go away, he faw the appearance 
•* of a man in a long gown ; he made haftc 
** away ; the apparition followed him over a 
** piece of glebe land of feveral acres, to a lane, 
*' which he croflcd, and over a little meadow, 
•* then over another lane to fome pales, which 
** belong to farmer Henry Salter my landloid, 
** near a barn, in which were fome of die 
*' farmer's men and fome others j this man went 
•* into the barn, told them how he was frighted 
** and followed from the parfonage-houfe by an 
•* apparition, which they might fee ftanding 
** againft the pales, if they went out j they went 
•* out, and faw it fcratch againft the pales, and 
'^ make a hideous noifc ; it fiood there feme 
" time and then difappeared ; their defcription 
" agreed with what I faw. This laft account 
" I had from the man himfelf, whom itfoUowe^ 
'* and alfo from the former's men. 

« THO. WILKINS, Curate of W, 
"Dec, II, 1695, Oxon." 

I (hall make no remark upon diis genuine 
account, except as to the paflage which I have 
put in italics : If Mr. Wilkins was thoroughly 

pofieft 
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pofleft of himfelf at that moment, as he depofes, 
and is ftridtiy correct in his fadt, the narrative 
is eflabli(hed. 
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I SHALL now proceed to lay before the 
public, fuch an account as I have been 
enabled to coUeft of the feveral Greek writers 
of comedy. 

The learned reader needs not to be informed, 
how little is to be found in Ariftotle's Poetics 
on the fubjedl of comedy ; that treatife by no 
means anfwers to the general profeffion of its 
title ; if it had tome down to us as perfedl and 
entire, as it probably was when the author put 
the laft hand to it, and prefented a correft copy 
of his work to Alexander, we might conclude 
otherwife of it; but to fpeak of it as it is, we 
can call it nothing more than a diflertation upon 
tragedy, in which many things are evidently 
out of place and order, feme no doubt loft, and 
others mutilated : It is thus confidcred by the 
jearned commentator Daniel Heinfius, who in 
his fupplementary treatife annexed to his edi- 
H 3 tion, 
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tion, profeflcdly fpeaks only erf the conftrufUoii 
qf tragedy, and endeavours with great diligence 
and perfpicuity to methodize the whole work, 
and difpofe his author's fyftem into fome order 
and regularity. 

With the exception of a few obvious re- 
marks upon the epic, as tending to illuftrate 
the drama, and two or three paffages where 
pomedy is fpoken of only as contrafted with 
tragedy^ the whole of this celebrated difTertation 
is nothing more than a fet of rules for the 
drama, which are mere tranfcripts from the 
compofitions of the great writers of the Ho- 
meric tragedy, -ffifchylus, Sophocles, and Euri- 
pides : He analyzes and defines a poem, then 
a£lually carried to its perfeftion -, but gives np 
new lights, no leading mftruiUons, for the fur- 
therance and improvement of what had not ar- 
rived to the like ftate of maturity. 

With the remains of the three tragic po^ 
above mentioned in our hands, I profefs I do 
not fee how jve are edified by Ariftotle's difler- 
tation, which offers nothing but what occurs 
upon the readii^g of their dramas ; unlels pofte- 
rity had feen fit to abide by the fame laws, 
which they obferved, and the modern tragedy 
kad been made exa(5i]y to conform to the Greek 
•model. 
, .^ Ariftotle, 
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Ariftode, as we have before remarked, fpeaks 
of no comedy antecedent to the comedy of Epi- 
charmus : There is reafon to think that this 
author did not fall in with the perfonal comedy 
in the licentious manner it prevailed upon the 
Athenian ftage, even to the time of Ariftotle ; 
for it was not reformed there, till the perfonal 
fati rifts were awed into better refpe6l by the Ma- 
icedonian princes, who fucceeded to Alexander ; 
whereas Epicharmus wrote for the court of aa 
abfolute prince. 

Now it is remarkable, that Ariftotle makes 
no ftriftures upon the liccntioufnefs of the Athe- 
nian comedy, nor offers any rules for the cor- 
reftion of the ftage, though the fchools pro- 
fcribed it, and the tribunals were at open hofti- 
lity with it. It is plain he ftates things as they 
were, not as they ought to h^ve been ; for he 
pronounces of comedy — that it is a pi^ure of 
human nature^ worfe and more deformed than the 
priginah 

I cannot hold this to be a juft character of 
Comedy, as it ftood at the time when Ariftotle 
pronounced it : The only entire comedies we 
have to refer to, are a contradidion to the af- 
fertion \ for no one will contend that the cor- 
rupt and abominable manners of the times iu 
which Ariftophanes wrote, did not fully warrant 
. ; H 4 the 
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the feverity of his f^tire, or that his charafters 
of depravity are in general overcharged, and: 
his pi^ures of human nature more deformed than.* 
their originals. As for the reft of the comic. 
fraternity, their fragments only can plead for. 
them ; but they are fragments of fuch a nature, 
as prove them to have been moralitts of the. 
fublimeft fort, ' and they have been colleSed,. 
tranflated, and applauded, by the graveft and. 
moft fent.ntious of the Chriftian writers for 
many ages. I will venture to fay, that in thefo: 
fcattered reliques of the comic ftage, more 
ufeful knowledge and good fenfe, better maxims: 
for right conduft in life, and a more generous 
difplay of benevolence, juftice, public fpirit,- 
and all the moral virtues of natural religion 
are to be found, than in all the writings of the 
philofophers, which are fo much more entire. 

Socrates, it is true, could hardly be prevailed 
upon to enter the comic theatre, but I infer 
very little againft the poets on that account; 
Plato, I am aware, though an intimate of 
Ariftophanes, baniftied the drama out of his 
vifionary republic ; but what is that more than 
to fay, that if all men were virtuous there 
would be no need of fatirifts ? The comic 
poets in return lafhed the philofophers over th^ 
^age, and they had wha^ they merited, the 

public; 
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public applaufe on their -lide; the fchools and. 
academies of fophifts furniflied an inexhauftible 
fiind for wholefome ridicule ; their contradiftory 
firft principles, their daemons and clouds, and 
water and fire, with all their idle fjrftems and 
hypothefes, their fabulous conceits, dreams and- 
devices to catch the vulgar, and the affeSea 
rigour of their manners, whilft in fecret they 
were addi<Sled to the grofleft debauchery and 
impurity, were continual fubje£ls of fatire j and 
if hypocrify is not the comic poet's lawful 
game, what is f There is not a play of Ari- 
ftophanes to be named, in which thefe fandlified 
finners have not their fliare in the ridicule ; and 
amongft the fragments above mentioned, a very 
large proportion falls to their lot. 

Ariftotle, who had very little feeling for 
Plato and his academy, or indeed for pradlical 
philofophy in general (which he feems to have 
profefTed only in oppofition to Xcnocrates) con- 
cerned himfelf no further about the ftate of the 
ftage, than to comment and remark upon the 
tragedies of the three chief writers above 
mentioned ; and it is humiliating enough to the 
pride of criticifm to obferve, that tragedy, after 
all his pains to hold it up to the ftandard of 
Sophocles and Euripides, funk with thofe au- 
thors, and w;is no more heard of; whilft co- 
10 medy. 
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jmedy, without his help, and in defiance of his 
negledi, rofe in credit with the world, till it 
attained perfedion under the aufpices of Me^ 
nander. 

I have fpoken of tragedy as a written poem 
feefore comedy of the fame defcription, becaufe 
I think that Sufarion did not write comedy, 
though he aded it fo early as the fiftieth Olym- 
piad; and I alfo think that Thefpis did write 
tragedy in the fixty-firft Olympiad, if not 
fooner ; in other words, although the com-r 
plexion of the original drama was comic in the 
moft extravagant degree, yet it appears pro- 
bable that tragedy had the ftart in point of pub*, 
lication. The nature of the firft comedy, 
compared with that of the firft tragedy, feems 
to warrant this opinion ; for it is eafy to fup-. 
pofe that the raillery and fatire of the village 
tnafques, which, would pafs off at a lawlds 
feftival, fpoken off-hand and without the malice 
of premeditation, would not fo readily ' huve 
been committed to writing by the poet, as th^ 
tragic drama ; which being compofed in honour 
of deceafed heroes, or on religious and grave 
fubjedte, not only called for greater deliberation 
on the part of the author, but would alfo be 
made public without danger or offence. 

It 
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It now remains to enquire into the chrondiogy 
pf the written comedy. 

I have already obferved, that Ariftode af- 
jcribes the firft written comedy to Epichar-». 
mus, 

Both Ariftotle and Horace call him a SiciUan^ 
tut in what particular place he was born is nc^ 
agreed ; fome contend that he was a Syraculan^ 
fome that he was a native of Craftum, others 
of Megara in Sicily: Diomedes the gramma- 
rian fays he was born in Cos, and derives the 
word comedy from the name of that ifiand, a 
(derivation that fets afide his authority altoge-r 
ther, The father of Epicharmus was named 
Chimarus, or according to others Tityrus, and 
his mother Sicida, Cicero in his Tufculans 
calls him, acutum nee infulfum hominem : Dernc^ 
^ius Phaleraeus celebrates him for the elegant 
^d appofite choice of his epithets, on which 
account the Greeks gave the name of Epicharr- 
mion to his ftile, making it proverbial for its 
beauty and purity. It is difficult to fix the 
precife time when he began to write comedy, 
pfpecially as he lived to the great age of ninety- 
fevcn : It is certain however he was ftill writinij 
in the reign of Hiero, in or about Olymp. 
LXXIV. at which time Phormis alfo wrote 
pomedy in Sicily ; and Chionides, Dinolo- 
8 chus 
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chus and Magncs, comic poets, flourifhed at 
Athens. 

Suidas's chronology docs not agree with 
Ariftotlc's, for he makes Chionidcs antecedent 
to Epicharmus, and calls him the firft writer 
of comedy; adding, that Evetcs, Euxenidcs 
and Mylus, all Athenians, were his contempo- 
raries; he allows, however, that Epicharmus 
and Phormis were the firft writers in the ifland 
of Sicily ; but this is in the vague manner of 
his dates, and not to be relied upon : He takes 
no notice of Ariftotlc's cxprefs aflcrtion, that 
Epicharmus was long fcnior to Chiojiides ; and 
yet he might have recollcdlcd, that facls are fo 
far in favour of Ariftotle's chronology of thefc 
poets, that there is a title upon record of one 
of Chionidcs's plays called The Per/tans^ which 
muft have been poftcrior to the Pcrfian sera, 
when it is on all hands agreed that Epicharmus 
was living, 

Amongft the epigrams of Theocritus, pub- 
lifhed by Henry Stevens in 1579, there arc 
fomc lines upon Epicharmus, which appear to 
have been infcribcd upon the peclcftal of a ftatue 
of brafs, which the Syracufans had fet up in 
his honour as their fcllow-citizcn : It confifts 
of ttn lines in the Doric diale6l, which he 
ufed ; it fettles the point of his birth, cxprefsly 

faying 
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laying he was a Syracufan, and aifcribcs to him 
the invention of Comedy— 

" Epicharmus, die man who invented Comedy.** 
In the conclufion, it celebrates him for the 
many ufeful maxims which he gave for the in- 
ftruftion of youth; but diis I am difpofed to 
think may apply to the circumftance of his 
having been a fchoolmafter at Syracufe ; for if 
we are to take our judgment of Epicharmus's 
drama from his imitator Plautus, perhaps its 
morality, though not to be overlooked amongft 
;other excellencies, is neverdielcfs- not the* mod 
linking feature in its charaSer. And though 
•it is probable that Epicharmus did not launch 
out into that perfonality, which the frees 
Athenians indulged to fuch excefs, yet I can 
fuppofe him to have been not very chafte in his 
dialogue, from the anecdote which Plutarch 
gives us, of his being heavily fined and com- 
pelled to manual labour by order of Hiero for 
certain obfcene jefts, which he fuffered to pafs 
in hearing of his queen : I muft ground another 
remark upon this anecdote, refpefting the time 
in which he is generally thought to have ftruck 

out 
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oat his comedy, as being long Antecedent td 
the time of Hiero; which being sdmitted, if 

will follow that he was near the clofe of his life^ 
when this fentence of manual labour was exe- 
cuted upon him ; a kind of puniflinieilt fo'very 
unlikely . to be infli<9:ed on a man of ninety-fix! 
Itafs by a prince of Hiero's magnanimity and 
benevolence^ that if I am to take the anecdottt 
for granted, I cannot aflent to tfaofe authorities 
that have phced him fo high in time, for the? 
jjurpofe only of putting his title of firft founder 
©f comedy out of di^te^ i 

Upon the wfaole^ I think it likely the Athe* 
ntans wrote .comedy as foon as the Sicilian% 
but that Epicharmus was the firft^ who fermed 
his drama upon de poems of Homer: It is 
ilfo clear, diat. his countryman and contempo« 
rary Phormis wrote comedy as fooil^ or nearly 
as foon as he did ; for although Theocritus, hi 
Ae epigram above eked, feys exprefsly that 
EpichantKis ftruck out comedy, yet it muft be 
remarked that Theocritus was a Syrac«faa by 
Jbirth, living In the time of Ptoleany Lagws 5 
and in giving -diis teftimony for his feHow» 
citizen, it is more, than probable he ipokc lo*. 
cally of the Sicilian comedy only, as Suidas 
•did in after times, wh«n he feid diat EpicharN 

in«^ 
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mus and Phormis firft ftruck out comedy in 
Sicily. 

I would therefore fix Epicharmus's firft co- 
medy antecedent to Olymp, LXXV. at the 
ioweft date, becaufe we have it from good 
authority that he was teaching fch<dars at Sy- 
racufe four years before the Perfian aera ; ,and 
this date is confirmed by Ae age of Phorn^f, 
who certainly flouriflied in the time of Geloj^ 
and was in great favour in the court of that 
prince, who was predeceflbr to Hiero, and wa& 
fucceeded by him in Olymp. LXXVII, 
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J^PICHARMVS was' a liberd bencfaaor 
to the ftage. Porphyry (ays that Apollo- 
dorus the grammarian made a colledlion of his 
plays in ten volumes > Swidas reckons fifty- 
two ; Lycon only thirty-five ; but modern phi- 
lologifts have given the titles of forty, with the 
authorities by which they are ascertained. 

It is not my purpofe in thefe, papers to make 
a praflice of loading the, page, with lifts of 
titles, • which may too truly be called dead 

namesj ' 
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names; but in the inftance of an author like 
Epicharraus, who ftands at the head of his dc*- 
partment, every relique feems an objeft of 
fome curiofity ; arid therefore, although the fol- 
lowing catalogue may ftrike the drahiatic reader 
as what may properly enough be called a beg" 
garly account of empty boxesy yet I fliall proceed 
to enuiiierate the titles of forty comedies, all of 
iR^hich are, upon good grounds of criticifin, 

afcribed to this celebrated author. 

4* • * • ••• t - 

TITLES OF THE COMEpiES Olf.EPICHARMUS. 

^e Hufbandman* The Halcyon, AmycuSy Son 
of Neptune^ The Banditti. Atalanta. The 
Baccha. Bvfiris. Earth and Sea. The 
Fathers of the People. The Bacchanalians. 
Diphilus. Hope. The Fejlival. The^ Cele- 
hration of the ViSiory. Hebe's ff^edding* 
yuno's Nuptials. Vulcan^ or The Revells, 
The Amhaffadors to the Oracle. The Cyclops* 
TheReafoner. TheMegarenftan. TheMufes* 
The IJlands. Niohe's TVedding. Vlyffes the 
Deferter. Vlyjfes Shipwreckt. The Chitter^ 
lings. The Padagogues. The Paragon. The 
Perjians. The Statefman. PrometheuSy the 
Fire-Jiealer. Pyrrha^ the Wife of Deucalion. 
The Sirens. The IJle of Scyros. The Sphynx. 

The 
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TheTrtjans. Pbil9£ietes. The Chorus Troop. 
. The Potters. 

The fame rcfpeft, which led me to infert thefc 
titles, led me alfo to fearch with all poffible di- 
ligence for cVcry fragment which I could find 
of Epicharmus, I wilh they had been more in 
numberi and of greater importance than they 
are ; but fuch as^ they are, I have reafon to 
believe they are the whole amount of what can 
be picked up from the wreck of this once valu- 
able poet. The reader muft not expeii, that 
either in this author's inftance, or-, that of any 
other Greek comedian, except in very few cafes, 
that the particular play can be afcertained, to 
which the fragments belong ; for the gramma- 
rians, and others, who quote them,, only give the 
name of the author, and not that of the co- 
medy from which, they extradl them* I muft 
inlfais place once /or all give, vent to an anxiety, 
which prefles jon my mmd refpefting thefe frag- 
ments of the Greek comedy, whether the in- 
fertion pf them will or will not be approved of 
•hy the generality of my readers: My fole ob- 
jeSt is to furnifh them with rational and moral 
amufement, and; if. I fail of that objefl in thefc 
my hearty endeavours, I have taken a great 
-deal of pains to render thefe paflages into 
: Vol. III. I English 
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Englilh ih the beft manner my capacity enabled 
me to do, to a very unfortunate purpofe laiM. 
The learned reader will bear mc witncfs, that 
thefe fragments have been the adniiracioh of 
ages ; and I am fenfibte that very ttany of .dkin 
p6fle(s {fttrinfic beauty both cf ftiie and fenti* 
tncnt 'y and if my tranfladons have not nobbdl 
them of their <H4ginal merit, fome pteafius^ 
and let me hope fome profit, may atfiind theif 
penifaL • I have fhidied (o to clafs them, as mt 
to burthen or diftrad the reader with a mete 
fiicceflion of itiifcellaneous quotations witbbut 
any reference or connexion, which 1 am feniibh 
could not be &n agreeable mode of pub&eatioin^ 
though Stoba^us, Hertclius and fome odierl 
have taken it up ; but on the contrary, I. faive 
endeavoured to ikitrodiice them with foms anQc* 
dote or o^er, which ferves to weave thttm- itim 
the thread of the work. Moft of the tranflc* 
tions will be found in metre, ia which I hum 
ftrove to copy the free iKle of our tdd metdcd 
comic poets : Some I have turned into MHat^ 
wliere the. thought allowed it, and th&ejqpotfiDBS 
were terfe and epigrammadcal : OdiersLbavi 
put into profe ; and in all I have been a& dofe 
and faithful to the original, as the lai^uage 
and my coif^riKftion of the author would p» 
mft. If the. candid reader will accept Mb (ro 

. fccc 
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£ice in zpfAc^s I fl^ S^M Kiih lio fortfaer 
trpublt oi th^ Mj<^< 

Epicharmus, in one of" iSSi cdnMsdlii^ (ft^ 
n&Ly iHippfift tbf StmifiMH) ib^ioduce^ the fol^ 
lowing t(£mt (li&m it^ man df' ll(^ fa^ffl i>"a 
pMsng old WMitti^ i¥&4» ill vdj^uilftg lAcw^'her 
aacfeflEff. 

^ Good goitip, if you love me, prate no more : 

•* What are your genealogies to roc ? 

<* AvrHf^ thoH!, i^ho Have iB<^'n^ of thenC ! 

<^ La tfili{ 4e|ehitraie Wnrtdt^i If {hey csn^ 

*' Dig up dead honour from their father's tottibf^ -. 

<< Aa41maiffdrdi(Bir€Mn^V|ii»f eiQplybphftt 

*< When every conunon fellow, that they naeet^ 

^ If accident hath not cut off the TcroUV 

^ Can ihew a lift of anceftry a* lon^. 

*^ Vou call the Scythians barbafous, and <ie(piie them | 

^ ^elTAiiadyuriSs was a Scyihiaki'bdro $ 

•* /M^vwy ihan of s like nbblt liatui^, ^ 

** £i not^krthaa your pedigrees -caa make hlrn^'* i> 
The -foHtfvWrf^ is a Mc' 4««tJitfi«i id- *!flc1& 

^jtt'^acmaii^s'^e ftV^n^ 
^'^diie'tiie we^els rf love/*' ' \ 

.^ B«^f<ili€9^' 4^ 4iuwgbt I clw fl0«r in belief) 
« Thcfe arc the fincws of ^aa<iw^*' '^ " 

l2 ^It 
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4 »L"Itw!f .<hq part of a i|rife man to forcfc 
«* what ought to be done^^ip fti^l. be xiot repent 
^".of «*at4»3lo|«/' . , ... 

f^Throw poC:%way.thiir angcy upon triflei! 
,";; jlpjfi?^, . and.PQC rage, ftouW govera,'* . . 

;<VMl>pkUui:,f^. tyiorci indirbD^. to induftrjr 
'^ than to ingenuity : The gods fet up dieir 
** favours at a price, and induftry is the pur- 
« chafer." 

^ A man without merit, (hall live without 
*^ envy ; but who would wifb to eicape .on thefe 
*' terms?:' : 

^* Live fo as to hold j^ourfelf prepared either 

" for a long life, or for a fliort one !" 
1 ■ *• • ■ ■ .... 

There is rioTubjeft, which thfe comic poets 
whet thdr wits !upbn n^orc frequently .than ^lar- 
riage. The wives of Syracufc were, not much 
obliged, to Epichafirmis for the. following £|IIy* 

" Marriage' rrlikc a icaft of: the 'dice :* If you 
r &% a wi^.pfjgppd morals ;and./L quiet temper 
" withalf haBPiy ifej^^ .^^^d,!^^i YP^- ^^^ MP?*? 

<* is not a wile you. wed, but an .eternal, plaguy 
" in the apparel of a wonianV 'TTfieire is not in 
^* the habitable- globe {6 diro. z torment ; I feel 
*f it tb niyvfocrowi; theibettsr lack'.iai:;hig^ lAo 
^ has never tcicd>i|li'? ..> i. ;.*. . . . .... : ' 

U -' 10 A : Mr# 
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Mr. Congreve, in his Dou%le Deafir, has the 
folio wring paffage between Mellafont and Cyn- 
thia upon the very eve of dieir nuptials. 

Cynth. ITjfti I find marriage is like cards 5 if either ^ 
$f us fja<ve a good band, it is an accident of fortune. 

Mell. Not marriage is rather like a game at bowls z 
Fortune indeed makes the match, and the two nearefi, 
and fometimes the tnvo fartbeft are together \ hut the 
game depends entirely up9tt judgment, 

Cynth. Still it is a gamei and c^squentfy one iff ut 
muft.be a lofer, 

Mell. Kot at alii, only a friendly trial of fkill^ and 
the nvinnings to be laid out in an entertainment • 

Neither this, nor any part of the fcene to 
which it appertains,, is in Mr.- Congreve's beft 
manner: The wit does not flow, but is pumped 
up with labour, and not very clean when it 
comes. \ ■ ■ ' *■■.'.:'■' •' 

. Of Phormisj the contemporary ^of Epichar- 
mus, no fragments are to be found. 

Chionides of Athens wrote comedy before the 
Perfian aera, and is the oldeft writer of the 
Adienian ftage. All the memorials' I cari ob- 
tain of him af^, thkt he wrote three plays, in- 
titled. The Heroes^ The Lyars and The Poor 
Men. ' • ^ 

Magfies Was an Athenian, and began to ap- 
pear as a writer pf comedy, whilft Chionides 
I 3 was 
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WM living: Ariftophanes makes memion of 

him in his play of Tht Knights, The Scbdiaft 

in his comment oi;i the paiT^ge <4>ferves, that all 

his works are perifhed, nothing remaining but 

the titles of nine comedies, of which two be^ 

the fame names with two of Ariftophanes, viz, 

Tie Fr(f{s^ and The Birds ^ the {fmt Schdiaft 

informf us that Magncs bore away two pri««a. 

Dinolochus was contemporary with Magnes: 

He uM die Doric dialed, and is (aid to have 

produced fourteen pUys. Some place his birth 

at Syracufe^ others at Agrigentum. Suidas 

fays he flouriflied fo early as Olymp. LXXlll. 

but diis iU agreea with the circumftance of his 

being the fon, or as others contend, the fcholar 

of Epi^harmust His works have totally pe- 

rifhed. 

Thefe five poets, three of whom were Sici- 
lians, muft be KriM The Fathers of Comedy, 
and all that jskquH f emains of them is compriied 
in the few fh^ f^lAagf 8 here inferttd. 

Whjlft their ciomedies were in repre&ntadoo, 
tragedy was a4y9<IPil9g iinder Pratinas and Chc^ 
rilus, and Mkhy\^ had airrady taken poflfeiEoQ 
pf the ^age: $opbgcle6 and Euripides were 
born, the former fix years before the latttr: 
/f/i, fiirnamed XuUbs^ fi>n of Ortfaomenes of 
Chios, bogan to write tragedy 10 the firft year 

of 
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of Olymp. LXXXII. MSch^xxs being thoaxleait, 
*i(ifc£nisj (from the ooldaefe of his drama nick- 
xvimed Snam) was contemporary with Ion. 

The magiftracy of Athens in Olymp. 
LXXXV. when Myrrichides was archon, puh-r 
liihed a decree, prohibiting the repre&ntation 
of comedies in Athens : This decree held in 
fprce pnly two years under Glaucides and 
Theopompu^ ; for when Euthymenes fuoceeded 
to that annual dignity, he found it expedient to 
gratify the people by a revocation of th^ edid, 
and the comic nuife was reinftated on die Aage 
by the celebrated trhunvirate of Eupolls, Cra-* 
tinus and Ariftophanes^ Cratihus opening the 
ijieatre with his celebrated comedy of The tViri' 
ter AmufemenU^ Eupolis with T^he New Moons^ 
and Ariftophanes with The Jcbarnenfians, 
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QR4 TJNUSj Eupolis and Jrijicpbams arc 
generally clafled together as rivals and prin- 
cipals in what is called The Old Comedy. Cra- 
tinus was fenior in age to bodi his competitors, 
and Eupolis is charged by the old annotator 
I 4 upon 
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upon Ariftophanes of having copied from him' 
very freely : I confefe this is ftubbom authority, 
and yet it feems hard to believe that Eupolis, 
who was fo conftantly engaged in competition 
with h^s rival, Ihould expofe him(elf to certain 
detedion of fo difgraceful a fort; and had it 
been fo, I fhould rather have expeded to meet 
with the charge in the text of. AriftophaneS| 
than in the comment; I muft add,^that upon 
the clofcft fearch I can find nothing that favours 
this imputation ih any other author which fpeaks 
of Eupolis, but many circumftances on the con- 
trary \^ich feem to place his pretenfions to 
originality on as good ground, as that of his 
contemporaries, with whom he is equally cele- 
brated. 

Thefe poets were in high favour with the 
people on account of the boldnefs and perfo- 
iiality of their fatire, and for the fame rcafon 
proportionably obnoxious to the nobles and ma- 
giftrates, whom they laflied without mercy. 
Ariftophanes was much the Icaft bitter of the 
three, and yet we have fomc fmart fpecimens of 
his feverity. Perfius feems to make this di& 
tinftion in the following paflage — 

Audaci qutcunqus offiaie CratinOf 
Iratum EupoUJem pragrandi cum fene falUs^ 
' AJfice et bac, 

U 
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In thfJfe Mnes he charafterizes Cratinus and Eu- 
polis bf the epithets of audax and iratusy whereas 
he introduces Ariftophanes under die defcription 
only of pragrandis fenexj which is interpreted 
to refer to the fuperior gravity and dignity of 
his ftile. 

Horace, in the fourth fatire of his firft book, 
inftances thefe three poets by pre-eminence 
from amongft all the writers of the old co- 
medy. 

EupoUs atque Cratinus Ariflopbanefque poet a t 
Atque ifHi, quorum comccdia prifca liiforum efi^ 
Si quis trat dignus defcrihi^ quod maius ac fur^ 
^itod machus forett autjkarius, out aUoqui 
¥ambfus\ mulU cum libertate notabnnt» > 

Tie comic poets f in its earlieft age^ 
Who fornCd the manners of the Grecian flage^ 
Was there a 'villain^ 'wbo might juflly claim 
A better right of being damned to fame ^ 
Rake,- cut' throat t thief <wheUe*ver ^was his crime, 
7bey freely Jiigmatiz^d the vjretcb in rbime* 

(Francis.) 

It appears by this quotation, that Horace does 
not Confider Chefr comedy in the fame light with 
Afiftotle, as if they reprefented human nature 
in Worfe colours than it deferved. 

Quintilian exprefsly fays, that th^e ai'e the 
chief writers of the old comedy— P/ar^j eju$ 

au^ores ; 
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4Ui^9ri$ % Arifttphaues iamtu ei EuptlU^ Crsti^ 
nt^lfui pr^iftipui C'^And he recoaunends the cU 
Gt^k comedy, and thc& authors in particiilar» 
a» the beft model (Homer only excepted) ibr 
hip prator to form bimfelf upon; inafmueh 9$ it 
is there only he will find the Attic flile in id 
purity and perft^on; and though the old oq* 
rncdy^ as he ohfervei, it chiefly occupied in 
wit and forcafm for the purpofe of chaftifing 
vice, yet it has many excellences of a .more 
general fort : It is energetic, elegant, and full 
of graces ; fo that if Homer alone (who like 
his own Achilles has the privilege of being al- 
ways put above compariA>n) be excepted^ no 
other fchool for oratory can come in competi- 
tion with this. 

CRATl'^NUS. 

Cratinus was the (on of Callimedes an Athe- 
nian ; we have the titles of at lead: thirty co- 
medies of his writing, fo that Suidas is miflaken 
in aicribing to him only twenty-one ; he was a 
poet of ftrong imagination, and a florid lively 
ftile ; he carried away no lefs than nine pria^ 
which is a large proportion of fuccefi^ com-* 
pared with others, who rank amongft the higbeft 
both in the comic and tragic line. A fecond 
edi^ came out in his time for reftraining the 
1 . licentioufncfs 
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liccntioiifinris cf ike ibge in pomt of peribna- 
lity, and Cratinus, in common with the reft of 
his contemporaries, found hiiniclf obliged to 
divert his fatire from die living to the dead : 
Sarca&ii imtere now lev^Hed at men's produdions, 
BOC at their perfons ; the tragic audiors felt die 
chief •weight of die attack, tfaou^ even Homer 
did not eicape, as may ke gad^ered from 3%^ 
V^s of Cratiniis, in which he parodies and 
ridicules the OAySky^ 

Cratinus lived to an extreme old age, diough 
according to the loofe morals of die Qreeks 
he indulged his paffiops both natural and un^ 
natural without reftraint : He carried his lovfs 
ef wine to fuch excefs, that iie got die name of 
^ihowirnq^ launcliing out in praiie of drinking, 
and failyjng all ibbriety put of countej^anc^ 
aflerdng that no author can be geo4 for any 
dung, who does not love his botde, and that 
dramatic poets in particular ought tp drink 
hard, as a duty ^ue to Baechus for his peculiar 
patronage and.proteflion of die ftage. Horace, 
who was not very av^rie from bis do^^ruie, 
quotes las authority in die firft liness of a^ 
epiftle to Mecaenas. 

Prifcoji credist Mec^nas doSle^ Crat'iM^ 
Nulla flacere diu nee vi'vere carmina poffunff 
f^if fcrtbunturaqua fotQrihm* 

O Ictrn'd 
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O learnM Mecaenas, hear Cratinus fpeak. 
And take this maxim from the gay old Greek } 
No verfe ihall pleafc, or lading honours gain, 
"Which coldly flows from water dripker's brain. 

. As for the love of wine, it feems to have ftbod 
in Ae place. of a merit with the Greeks ; but 
Cratinus's excefs was attended in his old age 
with fome marks of weaknefs and want of re- 
tention, incidental to an exharffted conftitution, 
which gave a handle to Ariftophanes, who was 
a younger man (and not much more abfte- 
mious) to. bring his dd competitor on the 
ftage, and hold him up to ridicule for this 
infirmity. The charge was unmanly, and roufed 
the aged veteran to return the attack: Cra^ 
tinus, then nearly approaching to an hundred, 
had left off writing, but he was not yet fuper« 
annuated, and lived to compleat a comedy, 
which he appofitely entitled The Flaggon. In 
the plot of this piece he feigns himfelf married 
to Comedy, whom he perfonifies, and reprefents 
the lady in difguft with her hufband for his 
unconjugal neglc(9^ on which account fljc ftates 
her charge, and roundly fues for an a6hial 
divorce : Upon this hearing, certain friends and- 
advocates are introduced on the fcene in be- 
half of the party accufed, who make fuit to the 
dame to ftay her propeedings, and not be over- 

hafty 
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hafty in throwing off an old. fpoufe ; but on 
the contrary recommend to her to enter calmly 
into an amicable difcuffion of her grievances: 
To this propofal fhe at length accedes, and 
this gives occafion to take up the charge of 
Ariftophanes, accufing the old bard of drunken- 
ne{s. and the concomitant circumftances, which 
had beeii putlifhed with fo much ill-nature to 
make him ridiculous at the end of life. Then 
follows a vtry pleafant refutation of all thefe 
libels, by which he contrives to turn the laugh 
againft Ariftophanes, and fo cpncludes the co- 
medy.* One feels a fatisfefUon even at this 
diftancc of ages • to know, that the old poet 
bore aii^y the prize with this very comedy, 
and foon after expired in the arms of viftory 
at the age of ninety-feven,'in the firft year of 
Olyijip. LXXXIXf . : 
: ' The. Athenians, gavci him a monument, and 
an jBpitd[^ in. which they omit all' mention of 
his fint talents, . and record nodiing^. but his 
drunkehndfe. -: He fpared no man when livings 
and even death: itfelf could not pmtedt hioi 
from retaliation. : .. . 

i :.<STSftici^oa*us.)> 
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^e goad wat ^ hterrfd nmth bh bmier* 

(Shakesfeae.^ 

There IS fcarcfe a Fragment of this poet^ Once 
lb fftst a favotu-ite, that is now to Be ^minf $ 
^e very few icraps of fefHtences itrniaitihig ,are 
too im()erfe£t to merit a tranflation: C^filtte' 
(park of his genius however wilt be feen in iAe 
following epigrammatic turn of thought upon 
file )ois of a ftatue, which beiilg Ae workman* 
Iliip of Daedalus, he fuppofes to have made v& 
of its privilege, and efcaped from its pedefbT* 

•* It ii fiot ftoIiOi thcrerort $ it hav Ihray'ck^* 

EUFOLIS.^ 
Eupolis became a very populdr aui&or fiUM 
years before the d^arii of Gratsnus^: Tte^old 
tbcMg fyitit of his fiitire raxnfiin«iidttir, Upi 
to tb^ pubUc more than the beauties and graMi 
€f h& M^ which he w^s ilat ftudiotis tl^ 
pdUb^. lie attacked die moft <»biioxioia $gd 
profligate charadiers in Athens, widlaut mf>Pe^ 
gard to his perfonal (afety ; to txpok die 
cheat^. tad ridicule Uie^ impdftbif was ther glci^ 
of hb nufe) and neither the terrors of die 
nagiftracy, nor the myfteries of fuperftition 

could 
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could divelt him frpm iu He vrrole two co- 
medies profelledly agaifift Autolycus the Areo^ 
pagice, whoft miibehaviour in the Chaeronen- 
fian war h^ mtule him iafiiaUNi^y and bt called* * 
thetad after his name Tbefiffi andfuoni Ji^o^us^ 
In hisijeftnofus coioedy ^0$ISi^Xbi Bapi0ht kh 
veig^s aglunfi the effeminate turpiflude e£ hb^ 
coiuitqriMQ^ Whom he e^hibics daiicLpr aiSiev 
die inanner of the Jafdviotiaprieib oP&ct)i;tt9 
(viz. ^^# Bi^ta) in the habits ai]d iadhiim of 
female minftrels. ., .., 

TaU^fecreta cohterstnt orgiattda 

OffofiamfiUti Bapt^ lajfare Cotytto. 

\ (j0Vfia.) 

The; prevailing' account of hie death is, that 
the perfonsi whom he had iatiriaed in this play 
of the Bapia^ fubomed certain aflaffins to throw 
him into the fea, as he was paffing the Hellefpont 
yrU^ the Athenian forces then on an expedition 
againil die LacedsmonianB ; and feveral aatho- 
ritiea fanpute this revengeful deed to Alcibiade% 
who had been feverely handled in that pieces 
but Cicero in his firi!: epiftle of the £xth bo^ 
to Atticus 4>eaks of this report as a vulgar 
vtnfVi and quotes Eratoilhenes for the £ii£i of 
EttpdiS having written certain comedies after 
the time, when the event of his death is^ditf»4 
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w^rfffflfffyit Hnite/lhffiti \ nfftftt mm pteii iUi 
f$Jl id timpui fabiiltii tkiutril, 

uprm (h< bMikii ol the yiCloiiuft In Sicy<;fiiai| iiid 
»« it i» not likc^ly ihii hrmoiir fttmild b# |Kii4 to 
hi« memory by ih» Siiyonmntff he being in 
Athenian b<»rn, unkA he hed 4ied in tbeir 
country y the euthority of FaufoituM (rem^ to 
ccmfirm thA lu'cotittt of Krutoflbenef, lutd dif* 
crrclit the (ubtc of hid being thrown into the 
llrllrfJKmt. ' 

In hid comedy called Tht PtopU^ by che 
fxtX'mx of the fccne he ruifcii (he ttxxdcn of their 
departed oratom and dfrniM{f,oguci from the 
drad ( and when IVriclcs la(t or the troop^ 
arifcti, the p^rf drm;ind«, " Wh<^ it ia l^at•ip- 
*« iram T* 'IV qitrfUon brinK mdwrred, mti 
the fpiiit of IViii'irf flijmifled, he pronotmcei 
bin cfit*<Mni«fti--»** That he w»* ptv-eniinent M 
"nnftrafor, hr man never fpoke aft he(}>0ket 
" When he ihrtcd liters a cotirfrr in the nWt 
^* he rhrrw all conipftitf^nt out of fighti ia niflii 
'< waa tho torrent of hin eto(|uence i but with 
^* that rapidity then* flovvi?d (uch fWeetneft mi 
^* |)crf(tanon from hi* np(«« that He alone of aM 
^*oraforii (truck a fl-iof; into the vt^ry foulfof 
^ hU hearers and left it there to remain for 
«ever/* 

I thliik 
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I think It probable the following fragment 
has been the opening fpeeeh of this very co- 
medy j for in it he addrefles the People^ and 
com(rfain8 of the preference they are apt to be- 
ftow upon foreigners,^ to thenegleS of their 
own countrymen — " Receiving every thing 
^^ with favour that tills from their lips, and 
^< applauding them as oracles of human wif- 
*' dom } whereas, if any one of your own 
*^ countrymen addrefles you (though in no 
** refped their inferior) you look down upon 
*'him with contempt i nay, you are ready to 
^< pronounce that the man is in his dotage i 
^ a fool who never had fenfes, or a madman 
*' who has loft them— but hark ye, gentlemen ! 
*Mct me have a word with you at ftarting j 
" let me prevail with you to revoke thefe un* 
**juft proceedings, and give a fellow^itizen 
** and your humble fervant a fair hearing and 
" impartial judgment." 

I fufpeft this to be a fly blow at Ariftophanes^ 
who was not an Athenian born, and perhaps 
at this time had not his adoption. He proceeds 
to lament the ftate of public affairs, and the 
degeneracy of the times j for in the old co- 
medy it was ufual for the poet to harangue the 
theatre, either in the opening of the piece, or 
at any convenient interval between the fcenes, 
Vol. III. K fometiraes 
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iometim^s in his own perfon, fomctimes by 
the mouth of the chorus. We canoot wonder 
if fuch fentiments as the following, delivered 
from the (lage, (hould render Eupolis obnoxious 
to men ill power. 

Addrefs to the Judience ^ Eupolis. 
^ Of many things, which offer themfelfes 
•* to mjr confidcration, I cannot find words to 
«' fpeak, to penetrated am I with aAi<%en, 
*' when I turn my thoughts to the condition 
*' of the commonwealth ; for you muft be 
•* confcious, O citizens, it was not fo admi- 
" niftered in times paft, when men of high 
*' birth, men, whofe rank, fortune and merit 
•* gave them a confidcration in the ftate, fflkd 
^ die firft offices of government : To fuch wc 
•* deferred, as to the deities themfelves ; for 
•* they merited our refpedl, and under their 
•* protcftion wc enjoyed fecurity : Now wc 
'* have no other guide in our ckftion but blind 
•' ignoble chance, and on whatfaever head it 
** falls, though he be the worft and meancil of 
** mankind, he flafts up a great man at once, 
" and is inftalfcd with all proper fqlomnity a 
** rogue in ftate." 

Here the poet fpeaks out of the roftruta 

rather 
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rather than from the ftage : This iff pbiil bold 
language ; and tempts m^ to call out country- 
man Ben Jonfon oil the fcene, who was deep 
in all thefe remnants of the old Gi:eek poe^, 
and frequently t^ks the very language oi the 
Athenian theatre. 

yffperj in charadler of Pre/enter of the play, 
thus opens the comedy of Every Man $iit if 
his Humour, 

Addrefs to the Audience by B. jforfon. 

Anjuety ! 

Who is fo patient of thh impious nuorlj, 
That be c4ft check his fpirit, §r rein bis tdn^ue?'-^ 
IVho can behold fuch prodigies as th^e^ 
And have bis lips feaVdup ? l^ot l\ my foul 
Was ne^r ground into fuch oily colours ^ 
^0 flatter fuice anddavob iniquity : 
Bui twith OH armed' and refhlved band 
. IHfiriptbetaggedfoUiesrfthetimey 
Peaked as at their birth 

I fear no mcodflampt in a private bro^jo. 
When I ampUdidt9 unmafk ekpuHic 'vice, 
I fear nojrumpefs drugs , nsr ruffian' sfiah^ 
Should I (fete^ tbeir battful luxuries s , . 
No broker^ St ufurer^Sy or lawyefs gripe. 
Were I difpos'd to Jay ^ Thefre all corrupt, 
I fear no courtier's fro^wn^ fhouldl afplaud 
The eafy flexure of his fupple hams. 
%Ut I thefe are fo innate and popular , 

K % that 
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Tfmi drunken eujlom nvouU notjbami t$ iangb 
Jnfcorn at bim, tbatjbould not dors to tax tbeta. 
ice. &€• 

Thi» is the very fpirit of the old Greek co- 
medy, fpeaking through the organs of our 
Englifli Ariftophanes, and old Ben iUU the 
character of the pragrandis fentx^ at well as 
he for whom it was defigned. It is the O- 
matdiay vocem tollensy and aflerting her deter- 
mination to keep up her rights according te 
antient cuftom of her founders — Sijuss trat 
dignus defcribL '^In the third year of Olymp. 
LXXXIX. which was two years after the de- 
ccafe of Cratinus, Eupolis afled his comedy 
called The Flatterers^ Alcaeus being archon. 
I cannot doubt but the following is a frag- 
ment of this comedy \ it is a part of the fpeech 
of a parafite, and runs over a few of the arts, 
by which he gulls the rich boobies that fiJl in 
his way. 

The Parafiti of ^upoHs^ 

*' Mark now, and learn of me the thriving arti^ 

" By which wc parafites contrive to life i 

** Fine roguti we are, my friend (of that be fui^} 

'< And daintily we gtill mankind.«-Oblem ! 

** Firft I provide myfelf a nimble thing 

** To be my page« a varlet of all crafts | 

*• Next 
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** Next two new fuit* for fe^ifts and g^U-days^ 
*' Which I promote by turns, wh^n I walk forth 
** To fun myfelf upon the public fqiiare : 
*^ There if perchance I fpy fome rich dull knave, 
*' Strait I accpft him, do hinri reverence^ 
<* And, fauntVing up and down, with idle chat 
*' Hold him awhile in play ; at every word, 
^* Which his wife worlhip utters, I ftop (hort 
•* And blefs myfelf for wonder ; if he ventures 
^' On fome vile joke, I blow it to the Ikies, 
** And hold my fides for laughter — Then to fupper 
- »c "^Vith others of our brotherhood to mefs 
** In fome night-cellar on our barley cakes, 
*^ And club inventions for the next day's ihift.^' 

7)&^ Parajite of Ben yon/on. 
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• Ob ! jour parafite 



Is a mop frecious tbwg, dropt from ab<yv€y 

Not bred^mongft clods and clot-pqles bere on eartb, 

I mufe tbe mjflery iv^s not m^de ajaence. 

It isfo liberally profefl, Almcft 

All tbe nvffi nvorld is little elfe in nature 

But parafites and fub-parafites. And yet 

I mean not tbofe^ that bav^your bare toivn-artt 

^0 kno^ who's Jit to feed them j have no boufe, 

f^o family, no care, and therefore mould 

Tales for menf ears, to kait that fenfe — nor tbofe. 

With their court dog-tricks, that canfanxn and fleer. 

Make their renjenue out of legs and faces, 

Ecbq, My Lord, and lick anjoay a moth\ 

K 3 Bui 
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hut your fine elegant rafraly that can r'tfe^ 
Andftoop almofl together like an arroiv. 
Shoot thro" the air as nimbly as a flar^ 
Twnjhort as doth apwaUowuy and he here. 
And there, and here, andyonder all at ofice i 
Prefent to any humour ^ all occajvon. 
And change a 'vifor fiwifter than a thought j 
This is the creature had the art born luith himn 

Lucian's Parajtte^ which is a mafterpiece of 
charafter and comic writing, and Herafie's 
dialogue between Tirefias ^d Ulyfles (which 
is the fifth fatire of the fccond book) might 
perhaps be traced in paflages of this comedy 
pf EupoHs, if we bad it entire, 

Eupolis in his Lacedamonians attacks both 
the public and private charadler of Cimon, 
charging him with improper partiality for the 
Lacedaemonians, with drunkennefs, and etren 
with an inceftuous commerce with his own 
fifter Pnyce : Plutarch takes notice of this at- 
tack, and fays it had a great effeft in ftirring 
up the populace againft this celebrated c6m« 
mander. 

He wrote his comedy, intitled Marica^ 
againft the orator Hyperholus^ whom Thucy- 
dides mentions to have been banilhed by Oftra- 
cifm. 

We 
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• We have the titles of upwards of twtnty 
plays of this author's compofitiott. 



N^ LXXV. 
ARISTOPHANES. 

Vt templum chafltes^ quod Hon tahatur, haberent^ 
invenere tuU?n peSfus^ AriJiophaHis, 

(JdS. SCALIGER EX PlATONE.) 

THIS is an <ulogy tb$ mjM« hpnourablei 
to Ariftophanes, as it ftH from Plato, 
the difciple of ^Crattes. If I were, to coUe^ 
all the tJeftimoAies, that are fcattered through, 
the wojrks of. thet learned in behalf of the 
author we are now about to review, I fhould 
fill my pages wi^ P^^gyf/j^i bMt? this I axzi^ 
the lefs conterned to do^ ^& tl>0 reader has ^ 
part of him in {5o(IeiIion, wHicjii as it is near a 
fourth of jthe whole man, he has more than thi^. 
foot by which to meafure this Hercules, 

Both the parentage and birtb-plac^ of Arir 

ftophanes are doubtful : He was^aa. adopted, 

not a natural^ citiss^h of Ad^tig,^ ^d I incline 

to think hit was the.A>n of Bh^ippuSy a g:iative 

K 4 of 
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of ^gina, ivbcre our poet had feme px&iinoily. 
He was in pexfon very tall, booy and robufl,- 
and we have his own authority for his baklne& % 
but whether d^is was as difgraceful at Athens, 
as it was amongft the Romans, I have not 
been anxious to enquire. He was in private 
life of a free, open and companiable temper, 
and his company was fought after by the 
greateft characters of the age with all poffible 
avidity: Plato, imd even Socrates, fhared.maiiy 
focial hours with him ; he was much the moft 
popular character in Athens, as the great de- 
magogue Cleon experienced to his coft, not to 
mention Socrates himfelf : Every honour that 
eould be paid to a poet was publicly beftowed 
upon Ariftophanes by the AAenian people 5 nor 
did they confine their rewards to honorary 
prices only, but decreed him fines and pecu* 
niary confifcations from thofe, who ventured 
to attack him with, fuits and profecutions : 
Dionyfius of Syracufe in vain made overtures 
to him of the moft flattering fort, at the time 
when ^fchincs and Ariftippus, Socratic phiio- 
fophers, were retained in his court with {9 
much infamy to their private charaSers, and 
when even Plato himfelf had ifolicited his notice 
by three feveral vifits to Syracufe, whci:e he 
had not die good fortune to render himfelf 

very 
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very agreeable. The fame of Ariftophancs had- 
reached to the court of PerAa, and his praifes 
were there founded by the great king himfelf, 
who confidered him not only as the firft poet, 
but as the moft confpicuous perfonage at 
Athens. I do not find him marked with any 
other immorality, than that of intemperance 
with regard to wine, the fefhionable excefs of 
^c time, and in fome degree a kind of pre- 
rogative of his profeffion, a licentia poetica :■ 
Atiienseiis die Deipnofophift fays he was drunk 
when he compofed, but this is a charge that will 
not pafs upon any man who is fober; and if 
we rejeSed it from Sophocles in the cafe of 
^fchylus, we fhall not receive it but with 
contempt from fuch an accufer as Athenasus. 
He was not happy in his domeftic connedlioris^ 
for he naturally declares that he was ajhamed of 
his wife-^Triv yvvSr^x y dKr^vyofAoci — .and 
as for his two fons, Philippus and Ararotes, 
they did him as little credit, and he confidered 
them accordingly. He was Weft with a good 
conftitution, and lived to turn above feventy 
years, though the date of his death is not 
precifely laid down. 

Though he was refolute in oppofing himfelf 
t^ the torrent of vice and corruption, which 
QVerfpread ^e manners of his country, yet he 

was 
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was far more temperate in his perfonal in- 
rc&ivc than his contemporaries. He was too 
fenfitive in his nature to undertake the per- 
formance of his 6wn parts in perfon, which 
was general with all the comic poets of his 
time ; and he ftood their raillery for not ven- 
turing to tread the ftage as they Aid\ Aimip- 
fias and Ariftonymus, both rival authors,' 
charged him with availing himfelf of the tsAcnts 
of other people from confcioufnefs of his own 
inftifficiency : Their raillery could not draw 
him out, till his favourite aftor Calliftratus 
declined undertaking the part of Cleon in his 
perfonal comedy of The Knights, dreading the 
nefentmcnt of that powerful dsemagogtie, y^k> 
was as unforgiving as he was imperious! In 
this dilemma Ariftophanes conquered' his re- 
pugnance, and determined upon prefenting him- 
ftlf on the ftage for the firft time in his life : 
He dreffcd himfelf in the character of this for- 
midable tribune 5 and having coloured his face 
with vermilioii up to the hue of the brutal 
perfon he was to refemble, he entered on the' 
part in fuch a ftile of energy, and with fuch 
natural expreflion, that the efFeft was irrefiftible ; 
and the proud faftious Cleon was ftript of his 
popularity, and fcntenced in a fine of fivfc talents 
by the knight's decree, as damages for the 

charge 
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charge he had preferred -againft the author 
touching his right of citizenfhip, which was 
awarded and iecared to him by the fame inftni« 
iMiit;'*^ ■-■': 

Such Wtt* Ariftophanes in perfon, manners 
^d eh^adef ; As a poet I might refer the 
l^rfiedt^dd^f'to hiB works, which fpeak fo ably fop 
thenftfelve^: They are not only valuable as his 
remains, but' when we confider them as the 
oiJy remaiAs, which give us any complete fpe- 
GiiMAs '6f <he Greek comedy, they become 
iiuiftibnible through the misfortunes of all the 
ipeft. ' W^ receive them as treafures thrown up 
^om -a' Wreck, or more properly as one paflTenger 
ejfcaped out of a fleet, whofe narrative we liftea 
to with the more eagernefs and curiofity, be^ 
caufe it is from this alone we can gain intelli^ 
gcnce of the nature of the expedition, the 
quality i^f the armament, and the characters and 
talents of the commanders, who have perifhed 
nnA gone down into. the abyfs together. 

The comedies of Ariftophanes are univerfally 
efteemed to be the ftandard of Attic writing in 
its gfeateft purity ; if any man would wifli to 
know Ae language as it was fpoken by Pericles, 
he muft feek it in the fcenes of Ariftophanes, 
where he is not ufing a foreign or zffeSteA 
di^on^ for the purpofe of accommodating it to 
2 fomc 
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feme particular or extravagant character. The 
antient authorSi both Greek and Roman, who 
bad all the produ£Uons of die: Athenian ftage 
before them, fpeak of him with fuch rapture 
and admiration, as to give him a decided pre- 
ference before all other comic poets, with an 
exception as I believe of Plutarch only, who 
brings him into comparifon with Menander, 
and after dilcuifing their different preteniions 
decides peremptorily for Menander : This cri- 
ticifm of Plutarch's I (ball referve for fiiture 
conAderation ; and when I (aid that be is fingle 
in bis preference of Menander, perhaps I ouj^ 
to recal the expreifion, as that poet has his adu 
mirers, but none that I know of, who have de-* 
liberately given judgment in his favour upon a 
critical comparifon with Ariftophanes, except 
Plutarch above mf ntiohed, 
; The drama of Ariil^ophanes is of a niixed 
fpecies } fometimes perfonal, at other times in-f 
dining to parody, according to the cha^^a^br of 
the middle comedy : He varies ^d accommo- 
dates his ftile to his fubjed and the fpeakers on 
the fcene; on fome occafipns it is el^yatccli 
grave, fublime and polifhed to a wofiderful 
degree of brilliancy and beauty j on others it 
finks and defcends into humble dialogue, pro- 
vinci.^ rufticity, cparfe pak^d obfcenity, an^ 

even 
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even puns and quibbles :- The verfatility of his 
genius is admirable; for he gives us every rank 
and delcriptioh'bf men in his fcenes, and in 
every one is ftri£Uy chanufteriftic. In fomfe 
paflages, and frequendy in his chorufles, he 
ftarts out of the ordinary province of cemedy 
into tile loftieft flights of poetry, and in thefe 
I doubt if ^fchyhxs or" Pindar have furpaflcd 
him: Jn fentiment and good fenfe he is not 
inferior to Euripides, and in the acutenefs of 
his eriticifms equalled by none : In the gener^ 
purport of his moral he feldom, if ever, fails ; 
•but he works occafionally with unclean tools, 
and, like Juvenal in the lower ages, chafti&s 
vice by an open expofure of its turpitude, 
bffending the ear, whilft he aims to mend the 
heart. This habit of plain fpeaking was die 
&{hion of the times he wrote in, and the au- 
dience demanded and would have itj that he 
hiay be ftudied by the pureft readers we (hould 
conclude, irficnwe are told he was the pillow 
companion :of ^a•.' Cbriftian faint, as the well- 
known anecdote of Chryfoftom will teftify. 
If we camiot' Entirely defend the indelicacy of 
•his mufe, we cannot denf but that a great 
ihatc of the blame refts* with the fpeibtors : 
A dramadc poet cannot model his audience, 
hut in a certain degree muft of neceffitygouf 
II form 
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form to their tafte and humour: It can be 
proved that Ariftophanes himfelf laments the 
hard taflc impofed upon him of gratifying the 
public at the expence of decency ; but with 
the example of the poet Cratinus before hn 
eyes, who was driven from the ftage becaufe be 
fcnipled to amufe the public ear with tawdry 
jefts, it is not to be wondered at, if an author, 
emulous of applaufe, (houid fidl in with die 
wiflies of the theatre, unbecoming as they were: 
Let mc add in further palliation of this fault, 
that he iicver puts obfcenity but in the mouths 
of obfcene characters, and fo applies it as to 
give his hearers a difguft for fuch unfcemly 
habits. Morality I confefs defervcs a purer 
vehicle, yet I contend that his purpofe was 
honeft, and I dare believe went farther towards 
reforming the loofe Athenians, than all the ii^ 
decifive pofitLons of the philofophcrs, who being 
enlifled into fe£b and fafiions Ibarce agreed in 
any one point of common morality. 

This part of his defence would have been 
very eafily handled a century or two ago ; 
Ben Jonfbn for inflance could have helped 
his argument out with his own example, if oc-« 
cafion, had required ; but the tafk falls very 
faeary upon an advocate in diis age^ which b 
of purer ears than to Uften.t^ obfcenity ; and 

though 
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though my particular difficulties have thereby 
been ejacreafed, I fball never repine under thf 
weight of any burthen, which the merit of my 
comemporaries lays upon me. 
* His wit is of various kinds j much is of a 
general and permanent ftamp j much is local^ 
perfonal and untransferable to pofterity : No . 
author ftUl retains- fo many brilliant paflages, 
yet none has fufFered fuch injury by the de- 
predations of time : Of his powers in ridicule 
aod humour, whether of chara(5ler or dialogue, 
there mig^t be no end to inftances : If Plautus 
gives us the model of Epicharmus, he does 
not equal him ; and if Tcr nee tranflates Me- 
nander, his original does not approach him in 
thefe particulars : I doubt if the fum total of 
wit and humour in all their ftage-lacqueys 
would together balance the fingle character of 
Carlo in the Plutus. His fatire, whether le- 
velled againft the vices and follies of the people 
at large, againft the corruption of the daema^. 
gogucs, the turpitude and chicanery of the 
philofophers, or the arrogant felf-fufTiciency of 
the tragic poets, cuts with an edge that pene^ 
trates the character, and leaves no fhclter for 
either ignorance or criminality. 

Ariftophanes was author of above fixty co- 
medics, though they are erroneoufly ftated under 

that 
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that amount. The Plutus now in our hands 
(which is the fecond he wrote of that title) 
has been twice publrfhed in our language by 
two different traililators ; one of thefe I byre 
feen, which was jointly executed by the c^lh 
brated Henry Fielding and die Rev* Mr* 
Ybung: There is an Englifh tranflaticni, asi 
am told, of The Qeuds^ but this has never been 
in my hands, and alfo a very late one of The 
Frogs in metre, which I have perufed. Much 
praife is due to the labours of learned meii| 
who thus endeavour to make his wit cnrrent 
amongft us; and every man who knows the 
difEculties of their tafk, will find his candour 
ftrongly called upon to excufe any errors or 
inequalities, th^t may appear in their pcr- 
ibrmances. 



N* Lxxvr^ 
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IS AID iri mj^ fbrntef Pa^ tferft PlutercJi 
Kad made k coxAps^fon 1>etw6eft Ariftopha^ 
smand A/^eUdlidet^ and gi^en his decided judg- 
infent for the tetttJr. It Aiight wdl be e^qjeaec^ 
^i a Gref^ tif lii&lowct ages, living in the 
tiine c(f Trtj^ and 4it ceurt^^faveur wifh that 
«mperor, fhould prefer a polifhed elegant audioft- 
lilte Mc^nttel^ «ci oide fo bcjd, perfonal and 
ik^catftic as Ae pbet he compares with himl 
Htiikt^'eyeH' in the thiie of Auguftus had 
t>^gtm to deciy ihe Plautinos Salesj and the 
fA&hner$ were ^a^ ihore refined in Plutarch'-s 
tithe than in M§. A^ ^ can t^e little eRiniatt 
*of Menander (toYn die fragments <aAf of hii 
eomedies which liw' rfeniain, we Cannot fee 
what? geiiertA riafons Plutarch^ or any othei: 
critic iff his t?me, nnght have for prefeirihg 
liim ; but as Bk a^ he has entered into ftri<5lure^ 
and obje<%onis in bis examination of Arifto^ 
phaneS) fo far We can follow him ; this^ paH: at 
-leaft of h*S criticifni is ftill ojJen ta be-controi* 
-i^e^ted^ and if"- it fhall s^pe^ that he-has coth- 
^nthed one party without reslfbn^ it may be 
yrefumed he has preferred the other without 
juftice. 
^ Vol. IIL L Plutarch 
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Plutarch aflcrts that Ariftophancs is a punfter^ 
a quibbler upon words, and ridiculoufly given 
to parody. It it unfortunate for this charge 
that he follows it up with quotations, in every 
one of which Ariftophanes is not only to .be 
defended but applauded | he could not have 
fele^d pafTages lefs to the. purpofie; and the 
accufation has accordingly been turned agaidl 
him by Friichlinus and other advocates of tfaf 
poet. 

He arraigns the ftile of Ariftophanes on ac- 
count of its inequalities and variatiocu^ obr 
ferving that it is fometimes high and fometimes 
low, now turgid and inflated, now grovelling 
and deprefled — as if he had not been aware 
that the great variety of charaAers, whidy 
his comedy exhibits, naturally demands as great 
a variety of ftilc ; He applauds Menander for 
the uniform and equal tenor of bis ftilej not 
feeming to recollect that, his comedy on th^ 
contrary had one uniform complexion, con* 
jtained no chorufles and introduced no living 
•charaAcrs i whereas Ariftophanes, according to 
the fpirit of the old comedy, makes ulf of cho- 
rufles many of which are of fo fanciful and 
imaginary a nature, that it is neceflarf tqi 
*'inploy all the powers of poetry in their dif* 
pUy, and in fome cafes even to create. anew 

fiile 
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ftite (and ainioft language) for thie occafion : 
Me aljfb introduces gods, heroes, poets, ora^ 
tbrs, philofophers, ambafladorsi priefts on his 
fc^ne J foihc of tJiefe profefledly demand a 
fwelling tragic pomp of words, for inftance. 
/Efchylusf, Sophocles and Euripides: In fli6rt> 
riie very excellence of Ariftophanes is difcrimi- 
nadon of ftile and charafter. Should Socrates 
ajid a flave fpealc in the fame phrafe ? Should 
Lamachu^ (a mere miles gloriofus) talk in the 
tone of a beggarly Megartiifian pedlar? Cer- 
tainly not; nor is there any need to dwell 
longer on this criticifm of Plutarch's, in which 
the ingenious author has (Hewn little of his 
ilfual candour of judgment. That he fhould be 
prepoflefled In fiivoiir of die new comedy is ver/ 
natural ; elegant and moral fiddbiis are both 
more pleafing and more proper fubjeds for the 
drama, than bold and coarfe truths and living 
realities : The even fuavity of Menander*s ftile 
might be more to his tafte than the irregular 
fubliniity of Ariftophanes's ; but when I fee hinx 
manage the argument in a manner fo much be- 
low his ufual fagacity, I cannot help fufpefting 
there might be fomc other befides general pre- 
judice in his mind againft Ariftophanes, and I 
make no doubt ke' h^d foftered ftrong refcnt-' 
jhcrtts againft hinrfor his attacks upon Socrates; 
i .. La lalfo 
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I alfo fee Tome grounds for believing that he had 
been oppofcd by Pliny in his partiality Tor Me* 
fiander, whom that author caUs $mnis lu^uri^ 
intcrpres ; a charge which was refented by; Plu- 
tarch, who nevcrthclcfs u-as compelled to admit 
it : It is not Improbable therefore that this 
might have given fome occaHon to him for en- 
tering into a more formal comparifon between 
the two authors, and for publifhing his ftridlures 
upon Ariflophanes. Upon looking over the 
titles of the comedies of the laft-namcd author, 
which arc loft, I find one intitlcd Barotidf^ which 
play was tranflatcd and brought upon the Roouui 
ilagc by Plautus, as it is generally thought, 
though we are told that M. Varro gave it to oae 
Aquilius I be this as it may, the c<unedy was 
produced by one or the other, and there is a, 
fragment of it in proof> which will be found ia 
Pareus*s edition of Plautus : Here is frcfh reafia^ 
for Plutarch (who was a Bocotiaji) to take up» 
rcfentmcnt againft Ariflopliancs ; and^ if it wen 
a fubjcft worth following, I could fhew that 
Plutarch's national prejudices were uncommqab 
ftrong : The comedy indeed is not in exiftencc^ 
both original and tranflatiou being periflied i 
but wc can eiifdy bc-licvc that Birotia did XMt 
cfcapc out uf Ariilophajiu:8*s h:uids wjthout ft 
prettjr finait flagellation -, and this was the noce 

gallio^ 
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galling to Phitarch, becaufe it imsi naturalizleE 
on the iloaiah ftage, and, if it Wskd ftill in re* 
prefentation, might give a handle to &e Wits cf 
riie time for a run upon his native ceuntrjr. 
But I perceive my zeal is carryihg nie into ah 
unprofitable refearchr, and I proceed vnA my 

Ariftophanes has fometimes been reproached 
for his attacks upon Euripides ; but this author 
was a fair fubjedl for fatire in his literary cha* 
rafter, and, diough he was the friend of Socrates, 
his private morals were no lefs open to teproof. 
The voice of the heathen world has been fo loud 
in the praife of Socrates ; he is fo decidedly the 
hero of all the Ciceros and declaimers upon 
morality, that even now, after fo many centuries 
6f Chriftianity, it is with a kind of fuperftitious 
reverence we approach his charafter. His con- 
temporaries, who faw him in the lieareft light, 
treat him with the leaft refpeft: Ariftophanes 
(as Ben Jonfon exprefTes it) hoi/lcd him up with 
a pulley^ and made him play the pbihfopher in a 
bafkety meafure hew many fi&t a flif4 €ould Jkip 
geometrical^ by a jtifl fcale^ and edify the people 
from the engine, — Time and prfcjudlcifc have fmc^e 
caft a veil before him, that it would be a hardy 
deed to attempt to withdraw. 

This attack of Ariftophanes has doomed him 
L 3 to 
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ta almoft univerial deteftadon; the praife wt 
give him h no more than his fuperior genhn 
cxtortSy and it is paid grudgingly, like a Wf^- 
without cordiality or good- will: We admiie 
him for his bold attacks upon Cleon, and vm 
can find Jbme palliation for his ftridures upcM 
Euripides ; the languid affectation of the ppet^ 
and the turbulent ferocity of the daemagoguc^ 
juflify the iatif ift ; but when he ailaults Ac 
iacred chara&er of Socrates, when he arrdgm 
the unfpotted purity of the great mafter of mo« 
rality, it is no Ion jer fatire, it is iacrilege. Bat 
is all this to paCs without one word for the poet? 
Was he given up by his contemporaries for this 
atrocious a£): ? was he given up by the friends 
and difciples of Socrates ? By none ; not eves 
by Plato himfelf, who on the contrary carefled^ 
admired and extolled him both in verfe and 
profe ; he adopted his fentiments 00 the fubjeft 
of Lovej and engrafted them into his own SjTih^ 
fojium : He applauded him to Dionyfius of Sjr 
racufe, and put his comedies into his hands as 
the .-only pure and perfetSt model of Attic ele* 
gance: The tjrrant read them, admired tbem 
and even rehearfed them by heart ; nay he di^ 
more, he turned poet himfelf, and wrote a pkgr 
for the Athenian ftage, which of courfe was 
h^oured with a prize. And now lAxy Ibould 

wc 
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we be more angry than Plato was ? What have 
\re difcovered, which he did not know, that we 
fliould take the matter up fo high? We. have 
difcovered that Ariftophanes took a bribe of' 
Melitus and his fsuStion to attack Socrates, an4 
pave the way for their criminal charge, by which «^ 
he fufFered ; and this we take upon credit from . 
Elian's infinuadons in an article of his Fgrious 
Hifioryy which for its authority in this cafe is 
about as good an evidence, as any ftory out of 
ikc Increditiiia of Palaphatus Heraclitus. iEliaa 
however does not hardily advance this as a fa£t^ 
but hooks it in by way of quertion— ^Arrr is 
the ahfurdityy he aiks, of fttpp9fing that the poet^ 
who was intwn to bi needy ^ had taken a bribe ? 
—This is a mere infmuation, by which he tries 
the credulity of his readers : If they will believe 
it^ fo much the better for his purpofe; if not^ 
he has nothng elfe to offer; he has done his 
beft to blacken the character of Ariftc^anes in 
dus cafe, as he did in that of his intemperance ^' 
He has accufed him of writing plays when he > 
was drunk, and now he accufes him of taking a 
bribe for writing them : The man who believes - 
the one, may take the other into the bargain ; . 
for his own part, the improbability ftares him 
fo fully tn the face, that he imrfiediately fubjoins 
tp his infmuation above quoted «-27u7^ ^r thi\ 
L 4 truth 
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truth if tbis^ it was hiji hmuni tp JtiJlophane$^ 
bimfetf^frr-TYiit can; neveir pais with zaj candid 
readerr As for the fi;Kcc6 of the attack,, thai 
he confefle^ was beyond all example ; the co- 
nuedy was applauded to the (kies ; never did a»f 
poet receive fuch honoucs from the public, as 
Ariftopfaaa96 fo^ this play of T^e Ckuds^ 
' As tx> the charge of- the bribe, I need -not 
ebferve, that if it was not an eafy thing for any 
advocate of the poet to prove the negative ia 
Hadrian's days, when ^lian threw it out, it 
cannot be lefs difficult now to do it, when more 
than two millenniums have int^pofed between 
the fac^ and our examination of it : And yet we 
know that AriAophanes, in a fhort time after 
the reprefentation of his Qoudsy brought this 
very Melitus, w^o is fuppofed to have fuborned 
him by a brtbc^ before the audience, »Ki eXf- 
pofed his vicious character with tiie moft un- 
jj^ring feverity. If this is- n<^tt: proving a ne- 
gative, it is as near it as circumiiance and 
pk'efumption can go. 

But there is another part of iEIian's charge 
which can be more clearly difproved than Ae 
above, and this is the a(ftrtion be advances^ 
that this attack upon Socrates firora the ftage 
was contrived by Anytus and Melitus a9 a fft* 
lude to iheir criminal accu&tiocr of him ; This 

^lian 
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JE&aik exprdsly ai&rts» adding that the fafiioft 
were afraid of his papaizntyy and therefore t^ 
Ariftophanes upon him to fed the pulfe of the 
people, before they ventured to faring their 
puUic charge againft him. Here he flatly con- 
futes himfdlf ; for had this been the proving 
attack, what experiment could anfwer more 
completely, wiien even by his ovm account aB 
Athens was in raptures with the poet, and idle 
comedy went pfF with more general applaufe 
dian any was ever known to receive ? nay, more 
riian this, Socrates himfelf according to JEiim^s^ 
€swn account was prefent in the theatre, anA 
ftood up in view of the people all the while ; yet 
in fpite of his prefence, in defiance of this bold 
appeal, the theatre rung with plaudits, and the 
philoibpher only ftood- up to be a more conlpi^ 
euous mark of raillery "and contempt. Why 
then did not the fa£lion feize the opportunity* 
and fecond the blow ? Could any thing anfwer 
more fully to their wiflies? or rather, could 
any event turn out more beyond their expefla- 
tion? From Elian's account we are left to 
conclude that this was the cafe, and that this 
attack was literally a prelude to their charge; 
but this inference is alike difmgenuous with all 
the reft, for we know from indubitable dates 
Ihat Tkt Qouds were afted at Icaft eighteen years 

bcfoxo 
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befoj:e the death of Socrates : It was in the firft 
jcar of Olymp. IfXXXIX. ^eri Ifarchus was 
archon, that Ariilophanes z&ed his firft comedy' 
of The Clouds J which was driven off die- ftage . 
by^Alcibiades and his party: In the year im- 
mediately following, when Aminias.was arcbon, , 
h^ brought out the fecond of that name, which: 
is the comedy in queftion, now in our hands :• 
Thefe are authentic records ; take the earlieit 
date for the death of Socrates, and it will not 
£01 till the firft year of Olymp. XCV. vrfien 
Laches was arcbon ; the interval is as I ftate 
it 5 a pretty rcafonablc time for fuch a plot to be 
ripening : And who now will give credit to 
£lian and his Various Hijlory ? 

Having taken fome paim to prove what 
Ariftophanes's motives were not, it now re- 
viains to ftiew what they were ; but this will 
|k the fubjedt of another Paper. - 
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N* LXXVII. 

^HE Clouds IS a fatirical and perfonal co-- 
ined3r, the moral of which is to Qiew hour 
the fophiftry of the fchools may be employed as 
an inftruni nt of fraud and cvafion in matters 
of light and property; this is its principal t)b- 
jeSi: But it touches alfo upon other points bjr 
dieiiray, and humoroufly expQfes certain new 
and chimerical notions about the relation cf 
'Childl'en to their parents, and of the influence 
of The Cloudsj as fuperior to the fuperintending 
power of Jupiter. 

-Of its moral thereforcj feparately confidered 
(dimprehending the chief duties and relations cf 
men, wiiether to the gods, to their parents or 
to fociety at large) there can be no doubt^ 
its excellence and importance ipeak for them^ 
felves. 

The comedy being written before the pra£tice 
was reftrained of bringing living chara£lers on 
the ftage, a fchool is here introduced, and the 
greateft philofopher of the time is reprefented 
in perfon on the ftage: This philofopher is 
Socrates himfelf, and the fchool is the fchool of 
Socrates, 
Socrates is made to advance the hypothecs of 

Tbi 
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Thi Clouds before mentioned ; but it fliould be 
comlantly kept in remembrance, that he \zy% 
down no doctrines, as principles of fraud or 
injuftice : It is not the teacher who recom^^ 
mendf, but his difciples who pervert bis in- 
ftrutStions to the evil purpofe of defrtuding uA 
eluding their creditors : The like remark &oUi 
good in the cafe of the natural duty of chiUitH 
td their parents : The fon in the play it is true 
ftrikcs and beats his father on the fiage, and he 
quotes the maxims of Socrates in juftification ; 
but he does not quote them as poTitive rules 
and inj unions for an ad fo atrocious} he only 
(hews that fophiftry may be turned to defend 
that, or any other thing equally violent and dut* 
rageous. 

There arc two lights in which Socrates is to 
be viewed ; £ril, in his public character as a 
teacher; fecondly, in his private one as a man. 
It is chiefly in the former of thefc that Ari- 
ftophancs has attacked him ; and (as I before 
cbferved) it is to expofe the evil ufes rather 
than the evil nature of his do(flrines, that hi 
brings his fchool upon the ftage ; for when the 
difciple is qucftiofied about the Audtea which 
bis mafier is employed in, he niakes report of 
fome frivolous and minute rcfearche% which 
are introduced only for the purpofe of raifuig a 

harmlefi 
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harmkfs l^ugh, . 9$\i fo ikr diere can be na 
oficj^qe ijpi this fceoet 

After a][l I)t ipuft be allowed, that thefe femi- 
narfcs of iopluftryi which the ftate of Athens 
^lought it necoljarj^ to put down by public 
^d^ <:o<44 not haye been in^oper fiibjcfls for, 
drafnatk ridic^ ; for if the (bkools were found 
1^ detrii^n;^ to the moiials of yo\x^^ that iSxs^ 
^chon$ 2^ their council, after due deliberation^' 
pefiJv^; uppp i^^^neral expuli^n of all niaftei^ 
aodt^acheri^thereanto belonging, and elTedhialljr 
did expel then>, furely the poet may be ac->. 
quittied, when he fajdrizes thofe obnoxious par 
ties, whom the laws of his country in a fhort 
time after cut off from the community. 

Tbera^ csm be little doubt but this was a 
(uUic m^ujre founded in wifdom, if it wera 
j^ no other reaion, than that the Laceda^no^ 
Afan$ never fuflfei^ed a mafter of pbiloibphy to> 
#pcf| i^hppl within their realm and jurifdidioo,' 
holding them, in abhorrence, and profcribing 
iik^ acadeipies as feminaries of evil manners, 
and: tending to the corruption of youth : It i» 
well known what peculiar care and attention 
w^e beftowed upon the education of th« 
Sp^tan youth, and how much more moral thia^ 
people was, who admitted no philofophers to 
fettle amongft them, than their Athenian neighs 

hours. 
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bottrs, in whofe diflblute capital Idiey fwarmed. 
In fiwS, the enormity became to<> great to be' 
wdreffed ; the whole commuriity was infeded 
with the enthufiafin of thefe fedaries ; and die 
liberties of Athens, which depended bn tfie 
public virtue of her citizens, fell a (acrifice i& . 
the coft-uptions of felfe philofophy : The iptrifer 
Lacedaemonians few the fatal error rf their 
rivals, and availed themfelves of its coniequen* 
ces ; they rofe upon the ruins of Athens, and 
it was the triumph of wifdom over wit : Tliefe' 
philofophcrs were ingenious men, but exechiSte' 
citizens ; and when the raillery of the ftage 'Was' 
turned againfl: them, the weapons tif ridicule 
could not. be more laudably employed^ 

As for the fchool of Socrates in psorficxdaf^ 
though it may be a fafhion to extol il^ there iff 
no reafon to believe it was in better tredit than* 
any other ; on the contrary, it was in fuCh 'public^ 
difrepute on account trf the infamous chara^rr 
of many of his difciples, and of the difgracefiil 
attachments he was known to have, that it was 
at one time deferted by every body except 
^fchines, the parafite of the tyrant D!on)rfius, 
and the moft worthlefs man living: This' 
-ffifchines, his fole and favourite difciple, 'Wa^ 
arraigned by the pleader Lyfias, and conviftcd of- 
the vileft frauds, and branded as a public cheat: 

He 
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He was. a. wrOchi who employed the (aphifti^ 
and cuiming. argumentation, which be learnt of 
his fnai^er, to the purpofe only .of evading, his 
debts, contrafted by the moft profligate extra- 
vagancies: He afterwaads went over to the 
fchool of PlatO) and whqii Socrates was dead^ 
had influence enough with Xanti^pe to obtain 
dCher fome dialogues .&om her hufband's papei:Sy* 
which he publlOied as his own, and (et up for 
an author and preceptor in philofophy* It is 
Tc^y probable Ariftophanes had in* view the 
.charadtcr of .this very i^fchines, when he ))rings 
his old man on the fcene, confulting Socrates 
for fophiftical evaiions how to elude his cre^* 
jiitors. . 

Another of the fcholars of Socrates was 
Simon the fophift, a man whole rapacity be« 
csinus a proverb {J^iumog i^irxxraitaTtfo^^ 
Simoni rapacUr)* This Simon was fuch a {dun«p 
,derer of the public money, that Adftophanes 
in his ftrong manner fay?, The "jery wolves rm 
off upon the fight of Simon» , 

The defpicable Cleonymus^ whofe cowardice 
was as proverbial as Simon's rapacity, and the 
profligate Theorus^ who buried himfelf in the 
ftews at Corinth, were alfo fellow fiudents under 
Socrates, and it is with juil indignation againft 
fuch exe€f able charadters that Ariilophanes ex- 
claims 
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tbims— >0 JupiUr^ if thy hbs ate aimtd of 
jferjury, why (h ihefe wretches^ of alt tm^ per^ 
juredf SiTfUfij Qionymus and Tbe^rus^ efeape th 
Jtr^e? 

^rs^CaXXa rs? sirtopxs^j irvc int ijfl Xi/Mim 

ffETrptxriy, 

Ariftippus, the Cyren^c founJei^ was a.dU^ 
tmguiflied difci{de of the Socrati c ichoolj^ apm* 
tafite alio in the ccmrt of Dion)^Us^ a bttfibon 
tad drunkard, the avowed oppofer of. every 
thing virtuous, a mafter and profcflbr of inuno^ 
rality, who laid down inflitutes of tcnRtaiitf 
tad reduced it to a fyftem. 

Of Akibiades I (hall briefly fpealc, fat tfie 
ftories of Socrates's attachment to him are SxA 
as need not be enlarged upon ; diey obtained ib 
generally, that he was vulgarly called Alcibiades't 
Bilelius : When I glance at thefe reports in 
disfavour of a charaAer, which probably ftands 
fo high in the opinion of the learned reader^ I 
muft hope for a candid interpretation of my 
motives for coUefting thefe anecdotes, ii^idi I 
^o not wilh to apply to any other purpofe d»n 
merely to (hew that Ariftophanes war not fin- 
la {ular 
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gular in his attack upon this cdebratcd philo« 
fopher J neither did this attack bear, fo hard 
againfthim^ as many ftories, then in general 
circulation, otherwife did: Great authorities 
have afcribed his attachment to Alcibiadcs to 
the moft virtuous princi{de ^ common fame, • or 
perhaps (more properly fpeaking) common de- 
famajtioO) turned it into a charge of the im* 
pureft nature i In like manner we find him ri* 
diculed for his devotion to the noted Afpafia, 
in whofe company he is laid to have pafled much 
of hi$ time; and Athenaeus quotes fome paifages 
of his dialogues with her, which he tells us 
lyere publifhed by Herodicus, and. which we 
muft either totally reject, or allow him to have 
been fubjedi tp fuch private weaknefTes and 
frail ties^ as were Very unfuitable to his public 
<>hara&cr i What were the real piotive^ for his 
frequent vifits to Afpa/i^, as w^U as for his^ 
feeqoing attachment to tlie ftrumpet Theodote, 
muft be left to conjedure ; of the hO. there is 
no room to doubt. He is ftigmatized for his 
guilty conncftions in his youth with his pre- 
ceptor Archelaus, and yet this charge (how- 
ever improbable it may I'eem) refts upon the 
authority of Ariftpxenus, a man of the moft 
candid character, and whole credit ftands high 
with all true Clitics. Herodicus the hiftorian, 
Vol. Ill, M whom 
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whom I have before mentioned, and who Uved 
• about three hundred and fifty years before the 
Chriftian sera, feems to have treated Socrates 
with the greatcft fcvcrity, charging him with 
fitting up all night drinking and caroufing with 
Agatho and others, whom when he had left 
drunk and afleep, he reeled into the Lyceum, 
more fit (in the words quoted from the relater) 
for the focicty of Homer's cannibals, than of 
thofe he found there : In this debauch it is pre- 
tended, that although Phedrus, Eryximachus 
and many other potent drinkers fled the com- 
pany, Socrates fate to the laft, fwallowing 
drenches of wine out of enormous goblets of 
filvcr : He dcfcribcs him fitting amongft lafci- 
vious revellers at a bajiquet, where dancing- 
girls and boys were exhibiting their indecent 
attitudes to the mufic of harpers and minftrets : 
He expofcs this maftcr of morality entering 
into a controverfy with his fcholar Critobulus 
upon the fubjeft of male beauty; and becaufe 
Critobulus had ridiculed him for his uglineft| 
he aflerts that Socrates challenged him to a 
naked exhibition, and that he actually expofed' 
his unfeemly pcrfon to a Pathic and a dancing- 
girl, the appointed umpires of the difpute ; the 
conqueror was to be rewarded widi an embrace 
from each of thefe umpires, as the prize of fu- 

perior 
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perior beauty, and the decifion was of confe- 
quence given ex ahfurdo to the philofopher, im 
preference to one of the handfomeft young men 
in Greece, and he enjoyed the prize annexed t6 
the decree* If we can believe this anecdote t6 
have been gravfely related by an hiftorian, who 
lived fo near to him in point of time, we fliaH 
.ceafe to wonder that Ariftophanes had the whole 
theatre on his fide, when fuch ftories wer6 in 
circuiadon againft the chara(9er of Socrates. 

As I have no other objeft in vieW but to offet 
what occurs to me in defeifce of Ariftophanes, 
who appears to have been moft unjirflly accufed 
of taking bribes for bis attack lipon Socrates^ 
and of having paved the way for the eruel fen- 
tence by which he fufFered death, I fliall here 
conclude an invidious tafk, which my fubjedi^ 
not my choice, has laid upon me. 

In our vohime of Ariftophanes, the comedies 
are- not placed according to the order of time 
m which they were produced : There is rcafon 
to think that The Acharnenfiam was the firft of 
its author 5 it was afted in the laft year of 
Olymp. LXXXV. when the ediS was reyerfed 
which prohibited the reprefentation of comedie^ 
and it is faid that Ariftophanes brought it out in 
die name of Galliftratus the comediati. 

In the laft year of Olymp. LXXXVIIL he 
M 2 produced 
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produced his comedy of The Knight Sy in which 
he perfonaliy attacks thfe tribune Cleon* 
, - In the firft year of Olymp. LXXXIX. he 
produced his firfl comedy of The Clouds^ and ii»> 
the year following his fecond of that title, whick. 
is now in our hands, and ranks as third in th^ 
YoIume» : 

In the fame year was aded . his comedy oF 
The WafpSy in which he fatifiies the General 
Chares for his cpnduft in the unfortunate expe- 
dition to Sicily., 

In the fourth year of Olymp, XC. we may 
place . his comedy intitled The Peace* In the 
firft of Olymp. XCI. The Lyfiftratas and in 
the fecond of the fame Olympiad that of The 
Birds. 

The Thefmpphoriagufa,^ or Cerealia Cekbrantes^ 
and Concionatri<eSy fall within the period of 
Olymp* XCII. before the death of Euripides, 
who is fatirized in the former of thefe pieces. 

The Frogs were performed in the laft year of 
Olymp. XCIII. after the death of Euripides, 

The PlutuSy which completes the eleven. co« . 
medies ftill remaining, and the laft, to which 
be prefixed his own name, was produced in the 
fourth year of Olymp. XCVII. 

It is generally fiippofed that we owe thefe 
remains of Ariftophanes to St, Chryfoftom, who 

happily 
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happily rcfcued this valuable, though fmall, por- 
tion of his favourite author from his more fcru- 
pulous Chriftian contemporaries, whofe zeal 
was fatally too fuccefsful in deftroying every 
other comic author, out of a very numerous 
coUeftion, of which no ojne entire fccnc now 
remains. 
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I SHALL now proceed to mention fome 
other principal writers of the old comedy, 
of whofe works, though once the favourites of 
the Athenian ftage, few memorials furvive, and 
thefc fo fmall and imperfeft, and withal fo fepa- 
r;ited from each other (confiftJng only of (hort 
quotations in the fcholiafts and grammarians) 
that it is a talk to colled): them, which nothing 
would compenfate but the hope of being in 
fome degree the inftrument of faving from ab* 
folutc cxtindion the names of authors once fo 

iUufirious. 

• 

Ami Fs I AS was a contemporary of Ariftopha- 

nes, and no mean rival ; we have the titles of 

ten comedies of this author. In fome of thefc 

M 3 Ws 
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his fatire was perfonal, but all of them fecm by 
their titles to have been levelled againft the 
reigning vices of his time, fuch as The Game^ 
Jiers^ The Glutton^ The Beard (in which he in- 
veighed againft the hypocrify and afFe<Elation o£* 
the priefts and jAildbphers), The Adulterers^ Th^ 
Sappho (wherein the morals of the fair fex were 
cxpofed), The Purfe^ a fecond attack upon the 
gamefters, and The Philofopher's Cloak, in which 
it is underftood he glanced pretty feverely at 
Socrates. 

Plato was a comic poet, high in time and 
charafter; a colleftion of no lefs than forty 
titles of his comedies has been made by the 
learned Meurlius, but very few fragments of 
thefe are remaining. Clemens aflerts that Ari- 
ftophanes and Plato were mutually charged of 
borrowing from each other, which in one fenfe 
makes greatly to the reputation of our poet. 
He is quoted by Plutarch in his Alcibiades, and 
very honourably mentioned by the ^unous Galen^ 
byAthenxus, Clemens, Julius Pollux and Suidas, 
There is a fragment containing four lines and 
a half, upon a ftatue of Mercury cut by DaN^^ 
lus, which has an epigrammatic neatnefs and 
point in it, that induced mc to render it in 

rhime ; 
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rhime : -He addreflcs the ftatue, miftaking it 
for a living figure : 

«« Hoa there ! who art thou ? Anfwcr me— Art dumb ?** 
*' — Warm from the hand of Daedalus I come ; 
** My name Mercurius, and, as you may prove, 
** A ftatve ; but liis ftatues fpeak and move,'* 

Plato wrote a comedy perfonally againft the 
General Cleophon, and called* it by his name; 
there are others of the fame defcription in his 
catalogue, and fome of the middle fort : There 
are a few lines upon the tomb of Themiftocles, 
which have a turn of elegant and pathetic fim- 
plicity in them, that deferves a better tranflation 
than I can give, 

" On the Tomb of Themt/locUs. 

<< By the fea's margin, on the watery ftrand, 
<« Thy monument, Themiftocles, (hall ftand : 
♦* By this direfted to thy native fliore 
** The merchant fhall convey his freighted ftore ; 
*• And when our fleets are fummon'd to the fight, 
** Athens ihall conquer with thy tomb in fight." 

The following fragment of a dialogue, be- 
tween a father and a fophift, under whofe tuition 
he had placed his fon, probably belonged either 
to the comedy called The Beard, or The Phild- 
fopher's Cloak : It is pretty much in the fpirit of 
our old Englilh drama. 

M 4 « Father, 
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?< Father. • * 

«* Thou haft deftroy'd the morals of my fon, 
*« And tum'd his mind, not fo difposM, to vice, 
** Unholy pedagogue ( With morning drams, 
" A filthy cuftom which he caught from thee, 
<« Clean from his former praftice, now he faps 
** His youthful vigour. Is it thus you fchool him ? 

" Sophist. 
** And if I did, wh^t harms him ? Why complain you I 
** He^does but follow what the wife prefcribe, 
*< The gi'eat voluptuous law of Epicui-us, 
*5 Plcafure, the hieft of all good things on earth j 
*• And how but thus can pleafure be obtainM ? 

«* Father. 
?* Virtue will give it him. 

« Sop,hist. 

*« And what but virtue 
<* Is our philofophy ? When have you met 
*' One of our fc6l fiufti'd and difguis'd with wine? 
<« Or one, but one of thofe you tax fo roundly, 
** On whom to fix a fault ? 

" Father. 

« Not one, but ail, 
" All who march forth with fupercilious brow 
*< High-arch'd with pride, beating the city-rounds, 
** Like conftables in qucft of rogues and out-laws, 
•* To find that prodigy in human nature, 
H A wife and perfeft man ! What is your fcicnce 
<* But kitchen-fcience ? wifely to defcant 
•* Upon the choice bits of a favoury carp, 
** And prove by logic that his fummum bonum 
•* Lies in his head j there you can lecture well, 

« And, 
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«< And, whilft your grey beards wag/ die gaping gueft 
><« Sits wondering nuiib afoolijb face of pratfe,^" 

(Plato, Com.) 

Crates, by birth an Athenian, was iirfl: an 
after, and afterwards a writer of the old co- 
medy ; he performed the principal characters in 
Cratinus's plays, and was the great rival of 
Ariftophanes's favourite aftors Calliftratus and 
Philonides ; we have the titles * of more than 
twenty comedies, and but four fmall fragments 
of this author : I have fearched for his remains 
more diligently, from the circumftance of his 
having been fo celebrated an aftor 5 a pro- 
feffion which centers in itfelf more gifts of 
nature, education,' art and ftudy, than any 
other. His comedies are faid to have been of 
a very gay and facetious caft ; and the author 
of the Prolegomena to Ariftophanes informs us, 
that he was the lirft who introduced a drunken 
charafter on the Athenian ftage 5 to this anec- 
dote I give credit, becaufe no one could better 
know how entirely fuch an attempt depends 
upon the difcretion and addrefs of the adlor, 
who has fuch a part in his keeping : It is plain 
the experiment fucceeded, becaufe even tlie tra- 
gedians exhibited fuch characters in fucceeding 
times. Modern experience (hews us, how fub- 
jeS fuch reprefentations are to be outraged ; 

the 
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the performer generally forgetting, or not know- 
ing, that his own fobriety fliould keep the 
drunkennefs he counterfeits within its proper 
bounds. Ariftotle afcribes to Crates ano^er 
innovation with refpedl to the iambic metre of 
the old comedy, which he made more free and 
appofite to familiar dialogue ; this alfo corrc- 
fponds with the natural and facetious charader 
of his drama. I cannot fay the four fmall 
fragments which I have collected bear that 
ftamp; on the contrary, they are of a grave 
^nd fententious caft : One of them is an obfer- 
vation on the effeSs of poverty, which Horace 
has either literally tranllated, or ftruck upon 
the very fame thoughts in the following paf* 
fage : 

Non babet infelix paupertas durius in fe 
Sluam quod ridictdos homines facit, 

I find a fhort ftriSure upon the gluttony of 
the Theffalians ; a remark upon the indecorum 
of inviting women to wedding fuppers, and 
making riotous entertainments at a ceremony 
which modefly would recommend to pafs in 
private, and within the refpeftive family where 
jt occurs. 

The laft fragment is a fhort but touching 

picture of old age, and the vanity of human 

2 wifhcs: 
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wiflies : I think the turn of thought and exprcf- 
fion extremely beautiful. 

*« N O L D A G E. 

« Thcfe fhriveU'd finews and this bending frame, 
« THe workmanfliip of Time's ftrong hand proclaim ; 
<« Skill'd to revcrfe whatever the gods create, 
^« And make that crooked which they fafhion ftraight. 
f^ Hard choice for man, to die — or elfe to be 
f < That tottering, wretched, wrinkled thing you fee 5 
^/ *€ Age then we all prefer j for age we pray, 
** And travel on to life's laft lingering day 5 
« Then fmking flowly down from worfe to worfe, 
f* Find heay'n's extorted boon our greateft curfe." 

(Crates.) 

Phrynichus was a contemporary of Eupolis, 
and a writer of the old comedy ; a dramatic poet 
of the firft clafs in reputation as well as in time* 
He was an Athenian by birth, and muft not be 
confounded with the tragic poet of that name. 
I find the titles of ten comedies of his writing ; 
thefe are The Ephialtes ; The Beard^ (the fame 
title with that of Plato) ; Saturn ; The Revellers \ 
The Satyrs ; The Tragedians ; The Reclufe ; The 
Afufes\ The Prieji^ and The Weeding-Women^ 
We have no other guides but thefe titles to guefe 
at the comedies themfelves ; we fee however by 
fome of them what fubje£ls his fatire pointed out 
to the fpe£bitors, in which the philofophers had 
their fhare as ufual \ and by certain fragments it 

appears, 
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appears, that Alcibiadcs was alfo treated with 
fomc perfonal fe verity. 

Pherecrates is the next author I fhall no- 
tice, a poet famous in his time, and whofe cha- 
rafter as well as genius dcfcends to us with the 
warmeft teftimonies of high authority. His ftile 
was of that fort, which, has been proverbially 
dignified as Mojl Attic : He acquired fuch reputa- 
tion by his poems as well as plays, that the me- 
tre he ufed was called by pre-eminence the Phe- 
recratian Metre. He was no lefs excellent in his 
private charadler than in his poetical one ; he 
was attached to Alexander of Macedon, and ac- 
companied that great conqueror in his expedi- 
tions ; he lived in intinucy with Plato at Athens, 
and in fome of his comedies was engaged in 
warm competition with Crates, the acftor and 
author, of whom I have already fpoken, Suidas 
fays he wrote feventeen comedies, and the titles 
of thefe are ftill extant : One of them, viz. Thi 
Peafanis^ is mentioned by Plato in his Prota- 
goras : Clemens quotes a pafTage from his Z)/- 
ferters of great elegance, in which the gods arc 
introduced making heavy complaints of the 
frauds put upon them by mankind in their facri-^ 
fices and oblations : This poet alfo has a per- 
fonal ftroke at the immojraj character of Alci- 
biadcs. 

8 Having 
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Having quoted a paf&ge from Crates on the 
fubjecft of old age, I (hall now feled oneVrom 
this author on the fame ; and if the reader is cu- 
rious to obferve how thefe celebrated rivals ex- 
preffed themfelves on a fimilar fentinient, he has 
an opportunity of making the comparifon. 

« O N OLD A G B. 

** Age is the heavicft burthen man can bear, 
** Compound of difappointment^ pain and care j 
*« For when the mind's experience comes at length, 
** It comes to mourn the body's lofs of ftrength : 
"** Refign'd to ignorance all our better days, 
** Knowledge juft ripens when, the man decays ; 
^* One ray of light the clofmg eye receives, 
** And wifdom only takes what folly leaves.'' 

(Pherecrate^.) 

Pherecrates intitled one of his comedies TTjf 

Tyranny ; it does not appear what particular ob- 

jedi he had in view under this title, but from the 

following fragment he feems to have levelled. 

fome fhare of his fatire againft the fair fex— 

** . Remaiic how wifely antient art provides 
** The broad-brimm'd cup with flat expanded fides ; 
** A cup contriv'd for man's difcreeter ufe, 
*' And fober potions of the generous juice : 
** But woman's more ambitious thirfty foul 
*' Sopn longM to revel in the plenteous bowl j 
<* Deep and capacious as the fwelling hold 
** Of fome ftout bark ihe ihap'd the hoUov^r mould, 

« Then 
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" Then turning out a reflTel like a tun, 
<« Simpering exclaimM — Obferve ! I drink but one." 

(Phbrecrates.) 

Athenaeus has preferved a conflderable frag, 
ment from this author, extrafied from his co- 
medy of 7he Miners^ which I look upon to be 
as curious a fpecimen of the oM comedy as I 
have met with. It is a very luxuriant defcrip- 
tion of the riches and abundance of fome former 
times to which he alludes, ftrongly daflied with 
comic ftrokes of wild extravagance and hyper- 
bole. Thefe Miners were probably the chorus 
of the drama, which no doubt was of a (atirfcal 
fort, and pointed at the luxuries of the rich. By 
the mention made of Plutus in the firft line, we 
nruy fuppofe that thefe Mines were of gold, and 
probably the deity of that precious metal W33 
one of the perfons of the drama. 

From the MINERS of Pherecrates. 

" The days of Plutus were the days of gold j 
«« The feafpn of high feeding and good cheer : 
'<* Rivers of goodly beef and brewis ran 
*< Boiling and bubbling thro* tiie fteaming ftreets, 
" With" iflands of fat dumplings, cut in fops 
** And Uippery gobbets, moulded into* mouthfiils^ 
** That dead men might have fwallowM ; floating tripes 
«* And fleets of faufages in lufcious morfels 
•♦ Stuck to the banks like oyfter^ : Here and there, 

"Fok:" 
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«< For relifh^rs, a falt-fiih feafon'd high 
*< Swanp down the favoury tide i When foon behold t 
** The portly gammon failing in full ftate 
** Upon his fnnoaking platter heaves in fight, 
*< Jincompafs'd with his bandoliers like guards, 
** And convoy'd by huge bowls of frumenty, 
** That with their generous odoiirs fcent the air." 
« —You dagger me to tell of thefe good days, 
<* And yet to live with us on our-hard fare, 
*' When death^s a deed as eafy as to di-ink." 
"If yoiu: naouth waters now, what had it done, 
<« Cou'd you have feen oux, delicate fine tbruihes 
<* Hot froni the fpit, with myrtle-berries cramm'd,, 
** And larded well with celandine and parfley, 
*« Bob at your hungry lips, crying — Come eat me ! 
*' Nor was this all ; for pendant over-head 
*^ The fair-eft choiceft fruits in clufters hung 5 
** Girls too, yj9ung girls juft bujidong into bloom, 
« Clad in tranfparent veils, ftood near at hand 
** To ferve us with frefh rofes and full cups 
<' Of rich and fragrant wine, of which one glafs 
** No fooner was difpatch'd, than ftrait behold \ 
** Two goblets, fre(h and fparkling as the firft, 
** Provok'd us to repeat the encreafmg draught. 
*« Away tlien with your ploughs, we need them not, 
** Your fey thes, your fickles, and your pruning-hooks I 
'* Away with all your trumpery at once ! 
" Seed-time and harveft-home and vintage wakes— 
** Your holidays are nothing worth to us. 
** Our rivers roll with luxury, our vats 
*« Overflow with neftar, which providing Jove 
<* Showers down by catarafls ; the very gutters 
*< From our houfe-tops fpout wine, vaft forelh wave 

« Whofe 
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** Whofe veiy leaves drop fatnefs, fmoaking viands 
" Like mountains rife— All naWre'6 ofte ^ekt feaft/' 

AmphiSj the fon of Amphicrates aft Atheniany 
Ivas a celebrated comic poet : We have the titles 
of one and twenty comedies, and he probably 
wrote many more : By thefc titles it appears that 
he wrote in the fatirical vein of the old comedy, 
Und I meet with a ftroke at his coiitemporary 
Platd the phildfopher. He has a play intitled 
The Seven Chiefs againft Thebes^ which is pfb- 
bably a parody upon -^fchylus, ahd proVes that 
he wrote after the perfonal drama was prohi- 
bited : There is another called TJje Dicers ; and 
by feveral fcattered paflages he appears to have 
expofed the perfons of drunkards, gamefters, 
courtcfans, parafites, and other vicious charaders 
of his time, with great moral (everity : There 
are alfo two comedies^ intitled JVomen's Love and 
Womerfs Tyrattny. 

Hermippus was a writer of the old cpmedy,- 
and an Athenian. No lefs than forty comedies 
are given to this author by Suidas 5 he attacks 
Pericles for his diflblute morals,, and in one of 
his plays calls him King of the Satyrs^ advifing 
him to affume the proper attributes of his lafci- 
vious charafter : He v\ras die fon of Lyfides, and 
the brother of Myrtilus, a comic writer alfo. 

HlPPARCHUS> 
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HlPPARCIilU^ PAIL0NID£S And TliSOPOM- 

PUS complete the lift of poets of the old corned]^. 
Philpnides, before he became a votary of die 
mufe, followed the trade of a fuller^ and, if we • 
are to take tfie word of Ariftophanes, was a veiy 
fffl^r vulgar ifellow, illiterate to a proverb. Athe- 
naeus arid Stobaeus have however given us feme 
(hort quotations, which by no means favour 
this account, and it is probable there was more 
fatire than troth In Ariftophanes's charafter of 
him. Theopompus is defcribed as a man of ex- 
cellent morals, ^i|d l^ough he {Mras long aiRided 
with a defluxion in his eyes, which put him from 
h!« ^ftudies, • finie has preferved ihc tides pf 
twenty-four -comedies of his compofing : Very 
litde remains trpori record eidier tf him or his 
^works. ■' * ■ ' 

'Gne-lhort fragment of Philonides is rf thtft 
■femsSns of his works, and it is a ^)ecimen Vfhldti 
tJonvinces me diat we muft not always take .die 
ch2T3i8tcT of a poet from a contemporary wit, 
^*iigaged in the fame iiudies. 

Fragment .dt 1^HIL0N'H>E8, 

" BccaTife I hold thc^laws in due refpeft, • 
. .v^.«Aii4:feartabeu2ijufty4mi I acowaid? ' 
• j^'.Me^Jct nwbc toall Ac friends af.trttth, 
. .'f . lAj^donly temUe amongft its f<Mf .^* 
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^^^»Sffii teqtius mrtuti atque ejus amtcis, 

I now. take . leave of what is properly called 
.Tbe^OU.jComfdyi'y. In tl^ . fiirther profecution ctf 
this work (if that fliall te permitted to mc).it 
is my intention to review, the writers of the 
,Mi4dlf^ and conclude with thofe of -fce./ISw 



-*i 
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i^N^ LXXIX. 

PREJUjDjJC.E is fo wide a word, that if 
we i WQul4 have ourfedyes - underftood,- -we 
^muft. i^ways ufe fome. auxUiary-terni wit^vit 
to define our meaning : Thus when we (pe^ 
of mtional prejudices, prejudices of education, 
or religious^ prejudices, hy compounding our 
expreffioa we convey ideas very different boax 
each other. ^ . . . . . « 

National prejudice is by fame called a virtue 
but the virtue of it confifts only in the proper 
application and moderate degree of it. :It muft 
be confeffed a happy attachment, which »can 
reconcile the Laplander to hi$ frees^ing (hows, 
and the African to his fcorchlng fun. There 
are fome portions of the ' globe fo partially en— 

dow^d 
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dowed by Providence with climate and pror 
du<5Hons, that were it not for this prejudice tq 
the natale folunty the greater part of the har 
bita.ble world would be a fcene of envy and 
repining. National predil^iSlion is in this fenfe 
a bleffing, and perhaps a virtue ; but if it ope- 
rate, othervtrife^ than in the beft fenfe of its defi- 
nition, it perverts the judgment^ and in fomc 
cafes vitiates the heart. It is a;i old faying, that 
charity begins at hdme^ but this is no reafon it 
fliould not go .abroad : A man 'fljould live witlj 
the world as a citizen of the world ; he may 
have a preference for the particular quarter, or 
fquare, or even alley in which he lives, but he 
(hould have a generous feeling for the welfare 
of the .whole; and if in his. rambles through 
this great, city (the world) he may chance 
.upon a nian of a different. habit, language or 
complexion from his own, ftill he is a fellowr 
jcitizen, a fhort fojourner in common with him- 
felf, fuljj^fSI: to the fame wants^ infirmities an^ 
neceffitieiS, jand'One that has a brother's claim 
upon hin?r for : his. charity, ^candour and relief. 
,It were to. be wiftied no traveller would leave 
.his own .country without thefe . impreffions, and 
it would be ftiU better if all who live, in it would 
-adopt them ; but as an Obferver of mankind 
_(let me fpeak it to the honour of my country- 
N 2 ' ' men) 
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men) I have very little to reproach them with 
on this account : It would be hard if a nation, 
more addifled to travel than any other in Em* 
rope, had tint rubbed oflF this ruft of the foul In 
their exeuriions and colliftons 1 it Would be M 
indelible teprda<!h, if a people, fobleft at home, 
were not benevolent abroad. Our lA^ertMul 
neighbours the French are lefs agreeable gueKs 
than hofts : I am afraid their national prejudices 
reach a little beyond candour in moft cafes, and 
they are too apt to indulge a Vanity, which does 
not become fo enlightened a ilation, by fhutdng 
their eyes againft o/try fight eWej>t their oirnj 
\>ut I do a violence to my feeling?, when I tX' 
prc(% myklf unfavourably of a people, with whom 
we have long been implicated in the hioft ho* 
hourablc of all conneAlons, the mtltuial p«rfuitt 
Df literary fame, and a glorious emolation in 
aits and fcicnces. 

Prejudices of education are lefs dangerebl 
than religious prejudrqes, Irfs coi^mtm than tta^ 
tlonal ones, ahd more excufkble than aityi ih 
general they arc little elfc than Hdlc^fous Inbiti, 
which cannot obtain much in a country wfaeit 
public education prevails, and Aich ii% a coitt^ 
merce With the world can hardly fail Co c\ife : 
They arc chara£teri(lic of fcraglio princes } the 
property of fcqueftered bexhgs, who live in 

celibacy 
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celibacy and retirement, Gomra^d in chil4hQod 
and confirmjed by ag^ : 4 ^^Hj wh<? Has puffed 
his life on fliipboard, will p^ce the leng^ of 
his quarter-deck on the terraice before l^is boyfe^ 
were it ^ wle in length. ' 

Thefe ar^ J^rmlefs peculiarities, bijt it is ob* 
vious to. ejcp^ricpce that prpjudice^ of a very 
evil nature may be contra<Sed by habits of ^du-i. 
cation; and the very defeSive date of the po- 
lice, which is fuflfered yet to go on veithout re- 
form in and about oi^r capital, furnifhes too 
many e^^amples of our fatal inattention to the 
morals of our infant poor : Amongft the many 
wretched culprits who fuffejr dearth by the law, 
fapw many are ^here, whp^ when fianding at 
fhe bar tp receive fentence of ex^utipn, might 
urge this plea in e^ctenuation of their guilt •' 

^^ This aj£lion, which you are pleafed to terni 
" crimii^, I haye been taught to confider as 
** meritorious: The arts of fr^ud ar^d thieving, 
" by which I gained my living, are arts in-" 
*' ftiUed intp me by my parents, habits wherein 
?' I wa^ edvcated from my infancy, a trade to 
^* which I was regularly bred : If thefe are 
** things not to be ^iQMred of, and a violation 
f* of the laws, it behoved the la^y? tp prevent 
** them, rather than to puni/h them j for J can- 
^* not fee th? equity of putting me, to <Je^di for 
N 3 '' aftions 
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^* a6lions, which, if your police had taken, any 
** charge of me in my infancy, I never had 
'' committed. If you would fecure yourfelves 
^' from receiving wrong, you fliould teach us 
" not to do wrong ; and this might eafily be 
*' efFedled, if you had any eye upon your parifh 
^* poor. For my part, I was bom and bred in 
*^ the parifh of Saint Giles ; my parents kept a 
" fhop for the retail of gin, and old rags ; 
'^ chriftening I had none j a church I never 
** entered, and no pari/h officer ever vifited our 
" habitation : If he had done fo, he would have 
*^ found a fertiinary of thieves and pick-pockets, 
*' a magazine of ftplen' goods, a houfe of 'call 
" where nightly depredators met together to 
>* compare accounts, and make merry over their 
*^ plunder: Amongft thefe and by thefe I* was 
^' educated ; I obeyed them as my matters, arid 
^' I looked up to them as my examples : I be- 
^* lieved them to be great men ; I heard them 
" recount their adlions with glory ; I faw them 
^' die like heroes, and I attended their execu- 
*' tions with triumph. It is now my turn to 
" fufFer, and I hope I fhall not prove myfelf 
" unworthy of the calling in which I have been 
^' brought up : If there be any fault in my 
" condu£l^ the fault is yours ; for, being the 
*^ child of poverty, I was the fon of the public: 
. . ' "If 
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*V If there be any honour, it is niy oirn^for I. 
''.have afted up to my inftru<aioris in all things, 
'?ihd feidifally* fulfilled the purpofes.'of my 
'' education." . . 

• I cannot cxcufe myfelf from touching uport 
one more prejudice, which may be called na- ; 
tural, or felf-prejudice : Under correftion of the • 
Dampers I hope I may be allowed to iay, that, 
a certain portion of this is a good quickener in. 
all conftitutions ; being feafonably applied, it 
ads like the fpur in the wing of the oftrich,' 
and keeps induftry awake : Being of the nature 
of all volatiles and provocatives, the merit of 
it confifts in the . moderation and difcretion 
which adminifter it : If a man rightly knows 
himfelf, he may be called wife ; if he juftly 
confides in hinfifelf, he maybe accounted happy; 
but if he keeps both this Jcnowledge and this 
confidence to himfelf, he vnll . neither be lefs 
iwife nor lefs happy for fo doing: If there arc 
iny fecrets, which a man ought to keep, from 
)tts;ineai'eft. friends, this is, one of jtheiti. If 
tfaiere /were no. better, reafon why a man^fliould 
not vaunt himfelf, but becaufe It is rrf)bing thp 
poor mountebanks of their livelihood, ynethijnks 
it would be reafon enough : If he miift think 
aloud upon fuph occafions, let him lock himfejf 
into his clofet, and take it out iafoliloqwy : If 
.:. N 4 " ^ he 
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h^ iikei the found of hit own pnifea dierei 
and can reconcile himielf to the belief of chtaii 
it will then be time cmugh to try their effieA 
upon other people. 

Ventidius it the modefteft of all meni he 
Muftics when he fees himfclf applauded in dM 
public papers -, he has a better reafon for blttflw 
ing than the world is aware of) he luiowi 
bimfelf to be the author of what he reads. 

It fcems a matter pretty generally agreed 
between all tellers and hearers of ftories, that 
one prty (hall work by the rule of additioHf 
and the other by that of fub(ira<Slion : In moft 
narratives, where the relatcr is a party in the 
foene, I have remarked that the /ajfi'-I hu a 
decided advantage in a dialogue over the fgfSm 
he\ few people take an under-part in dieir 
own fable. ITiere is a falvop however^ whidi 
fomc gentlemen make ufc of (but I cannot 
recommend it) of hooking in a word to their 
own advantage, with the preface of / think I 
may fay without vanity -^ and after all, if k 
was noc for the vanity of it^ there would be 
no need to lay it at all. 

I knew a gentleman who poflcfled more real 
accompliilmicnts, than £dl to one man's lot in a 
tliou&nd} he was an excellent painter, a fine 
nmfician, a good fcbobr, and more than all a 

very 
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Very worthy man — but he could not ride : It 
4p -happened, that upon a morning's airing I 
deteded him, in the attempt of mounting on 
the back 6f a little pony, no taller than his 
whip, and as quiet as a. lamb: ^Two ftout 
fellows held the animal by the head, whilft my 
friend was performing a variety of ve^ i%e- 
i^ious manoeuvres for lodging himielf upon th^ 
fiddle by the aid of a ftirrup, which ncarljt 
touched the ground: I am afraid I fmllfd» 
when I ought not fo to have done, for it is 
qcrtain it gave offence to my worthy friend, 
v^ fooH after joined me on his pony, which 
he aflured me was remarkably vitious, partica* 
hriy at mounting ; but that he had been giving 
him feme proper difi;:ipline, whiph h/e doubteyi 
xttit would ci»re hh» of his evil tricks; ^ftr- 
^ you may think what yoti pleale,^' adds b^ 
*^ ol my p^tit^, or my mtcfic, or ^sry odnr 
** littk talent you are pleafed to credit me for; 
^ Ac only art, which I ncally picpie mjUi 
^ ttpMV^is the art cf riding/' 
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To: THE OBSERVER. ' ' 

Sir, < 

I AM' a plain man without pretenfions, and 
lead a retired life in the, country : Th^ fports 
of the feafon, a fmall farm, which I hold in my 
own hands, and a pfetty good kitchen garden^ 
in which I take amufem^nt, with the help of a 
few Englifli books, have hitherto made my life, 
though it is that of a bachelor, pafs dF with more 
tjian tolerable comfort. By this account of my 
time you will perceive that mofl of. my enjoy- 
mcnts depend upon the weather $ and though 
t^ wear-and-tear 'of age may have made me 
mone fenfible to the feafons. than I havjB been, 
yet I cannot help thinking that our climate in 
England is as much altered for the worfe, as my 
conftitution maybe. .1 do notpretend to reafon 
upon natural caufes, but fpeak upon obfervation 
only J for by an exafl: journal of my time (which 
I keep more for a check upon my anions than 
for any importance which appertains to them) 
I can find that I am obliged to my books for 
helping me through more rainy hours in the 
lO courfe 
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courfe of years-' laft paft, ihan I haVe been ac- 
cuftomed to bei br indeed than I coiild Wifh ; for 
you muft know 1 never read, when I can amufe 
m jdelf out of ddors. ■-..■. i 

My ftudtes arelnit triflingy for I-am no fcho- 
lar, but in bad Weather and dark evenings they 
have ferved to fill up time ; a very little difcou-^ 
ragement however' fuffices to put me out of con- 
ceit with my books, and I- halve thoughts of lay- 
ing them totally on the fhelf, as fooh as ever I 
can provide fome; harmlefs fubftitute in theii- 
place : This you fee is not fo eafy for me to do^ 
being a folitary man^ and one that hates drinking^ 
efpecially by myfelf ; add to this that I fmoke no 
tobacco, and have more rcafbns than I chufe to 
explain againft engaging in the nuptial ftate: 
My houfekeeper it is true is a decent converfible 
woman, and plays a good game at all-fours; and 
I had begun to fill up an hour in her company, 
till I was fui^riiTed una\vares by a neighbour, 
who is a Wag aAdhas never ceafed- jeeri^ng me 
iipon it ever fincc': I took next tb" making nets 
for my currant biifhes, but alas ! I hzve worked 
myfelf out of aH employ and am got weary of 
the trade: I haVi^ thought of making fifliing- 
rods ; but I have a neighbour fo tenacious of his 
trout, that I fhould only breed a quarrel, and fifli 
in troubled waters, were I to attempt it. To 

make 
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make (hort of my ftory, Sir» I |^v« been oblige4 
after many efforts to go back to iny bopks dio' 
I have loft all the little reliOi I had for them ever 
fince I have been honoured with the vifits of « 
learned gentleman, who is lately iettlod if| py 
neighbourhood. He muft be a prodigious (cho* 
lar, for I bdicvo in my confcience he knowf 
every thing thut ever was wriUen, and every 
body that ever writes. He hfls taken a wgrld cf 
kind pains I mufl: confcfs to (ct me right in | 
tliouiand things, that I was ignorant enough to 
be pleafcd with : He is a fine-fpoken map» an4 
in fpite of my flupidity has the patience to con- 
vince mc of the &uU$ and blunders of every 
author ia his turn: When he t^ws tfaeap 
to mc, I kc them as clear as day» and never 
take up the book again; be has now gon^ 
pretty nearly through my whole ne^ of fhclve% 
pointing pvit, gs he proceeds, wliat I like a foqj 
never (aw before, nor ever fhould h«ive fee9 
but for him. I ufed to like a Spe^aior now ^ 
then, and generally fought out for CZ/p, which ) 
was told were Mr. Addifoi>*s papers \ but I have 
been in a grofs miftake, to loff} fny time with f 
man that cannot write common ^*ngli(hs for my 
friend has proved this to me put of ^ Ane book, 
three times as big as lljc Spectator s and, which i^ 
I i more, 
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^6re» this giriAt %d6k h made by a fei^igh gen- 
tleman, who writes and fpeaks clcnr andOttr latii 
guage from Mr. AddiTon ; Airely he mufi: be a 
dunce indeed;' wfad is to be taught his mother 
tongue by a flranger ! I was apt to be tickled 
with fpme of our Engliih poets, Dryden and 
P5j^' CiM AtiRc^ aAd oM Oif*ay, thk't tUtns out 
to ht iL ^tf ic6nt6mptible ^UoW friity, for h^ 
has {btikn the all thek fecrct hiffiWies in prints 
*frit*en by a Earned man greatfef ffiah them all 
^t togeiJM^ ahd now I would hbt give a rufli 
|br -oile o^ tiiem ; I could find m my hea^rt to 
ftnd Sa and all bis bdoics to the deVih As for 
aQ the Wntert how living, my ttcighbour, who 
b^ the way has a hand in reviewihg tiieir work% 
^fliiires me he ciui iinfake nothing of them, and 
iildeed I \Hronaer that a man olf his genius Will 
haVeiWy tfaihg t6 fay to them. It Was' toy cuf- 
\6ih to read a chapter or two in thfe Bible on a 
Sunday night; but there 1 am wrong again j I 
'^Hudl not enter upon the fubjeft here, but it 
^on't do, that I am convinced of, Sir; it pofi- 
tively will not do. 

The reafon of my writing to you at all is only 
to let you know, that I received a volume of 
your Obferver by the coach ; my friend has caft 
Tjjs eye over it, ahd I haverctui^ned it by the 

vtpaggon. 
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y^g9n^ .wiuch he fays is tfa|^ |itteft conveyance 
for wafte.jM|>fr.;' . .;.r'r...v/ ... 

■\:r: c:' v.: I.^°>> Sir,; ., 

' YcHir hiimbfe fervant^ ■- 

I fljall give no other anfts?;* l^.cpkj.frorreipon^ 
dent but to lament his IpTsof^fo, innocent a re* 
fource as reading, whicji I fufpe<9: his new ac- 
quirements will hardly compenfate. I ftill think 
that half an hour pafled with Mr- Addifon ovcir 
a 5^^^<:i/tfr, notwithftanding all his falfe gram- 
mar> or .even with one of the poets, notwithr 
ilanding their infirmities, migjit be as well em- 
ployed as in weaving nets for th^ cuprant-buihes, 
or playing at aUr>fours with his houfekeeper. No 
xnan has a right^o complain cf the critic, whofe 
£igacity diicovers inaccuracies in a favourite au- 
thor, and fome readers may probably be edified 
by fuch difcoveries ; but the bulk, of them, libe 
my corre^jondent Rufticus, will get nothing but 
difguft by the information : Every man's work 
is fair game for the critic ; but let the critic 
beware that his own produdiion is not open to 
retaliation. . As for our late ingenious bio- 
grapher of the poets, when I compare his life of 
Savage with that of Gray, I muft own he has 
exalted the low, and brought down tlie lofty; 

with 
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witk.what juiHce he has done this the world 

. muft judge. > On the part of our iiuthors now 
living, whom the learned gentleman in the letter 

.condemns in the lump,. I have only this tp ob- 
ferve, that, the vforfc ti^ey fare n<;)w, the bett«r 

.thejf will fucceed with pofterity j /pr the critics 
love .the. fport too weUrtq.hu^t :wy butthofe, 
who can ftand a good chac&v and authors axe .die 
only objefts in nature, which are magnified by 
dilbiice' ahd 'dimimflied by approach : Let the 
illuftrious dead change places with the jUuftrious 
-living, and they ihall efcape.habcftter than Jhey 
^fiaredodie Who make rpoih for them ; the more 
merit they bring amongft m^ the heavier the taSc 

<thcy fliill pay for it, ' •' 

. Xet us fuppofe for a moment ihat Shakefpestr 

:W|is.no^ a^ unttied poet, and opened his caxe^ 
"with, any* one of his bbft plays i Thfe. next 

'iriormng. uA^'into the wprid. ihe fWlowing, dr 

- fbmetbing : like .the following, critiqiue. 

- ''.*f l^^iright wias)prdented for the firft time a 
r^.-tr>giedy. called Othello cr the Maor of Venice^ 
; ^^ .avowedly . the produ£tion of Mr. IVtUiafn 
^SMefpeary tht' ^&iov. This gentleman's re- 

" putation in his profeflion is of the . mediocfe 
)^ fdlt, iaiid we predicSl that his priefent tragedy 
;*^ will not add much to it in any way. — Medi^ 
:^ ocriku$ effi^poetis'T^t jrcader can fupply the 
*:..••»- " "reft— 
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^rt&'^virk.fap. As wc profUs ourielvts to be 
^ firiemUj to die pUyers iA general^ we llufl le- 
Terve oia* Adler critique of this pieee^ tfll 
^ after its tiiird night ; fbr wt hoM it fmyjhf 
'^ rftbe <0nfcitHee (to uTe Mr. Shdw^jetr% own 
^ words) ntk, to war agtinft the poet's porfe; 
^ thou^ we might apply die author's qtiaiflt 
^ Ctinctit tcyhimklt^ 

^ In this .laft j-cfdy we agree with Mr. ^jhaka- 
^ fyMT that *us mthmg^ and onr piiilafcpby'lidR 

^ For the plot of this tragedy die «ofti we esi * 
^ 6y isy that it is certainly of d^e ^mmting kxty 
^bsc it is liere axid there ftnd eiery wiscre^ a 
^Jdnd of theatrical ifr8i«^0Mx;.a craatuie ef 
^ ^e pye-ball breed, iifae Jaoob^ ttuittons, lie- 
^ tween a Uack ram .and a white .ewe. It 
^^ brought to our miod tfaechiMcen'sigaaie itf— 
^ /Zn;^ /firy &v^ n^jifA ]0;i^— widi4hiB^diffiNeiice 
^ only, that the young Jady in diis play Isi^es 
^ her love with a B, ieaiiifit hi it ihik%f^ 
•^ SJfumUneatisf 

^ There is one lugo^ a bloody-minded ft&ew, 
^ who (labs men in the dark behind' their baeks; 
^^ n9W this is a diing we -hold to be «Kift vSe 
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** and ever-to-be abhorred. Othello fmothers 
*' his -white wife in bed ; our readers may think 
^^ this a ihs^bby kind of an aftion for a general 
** of his high calling ; but we beg leave to ob- 
" ferve that it fliews fome fpirit at leaft ill 
** Odiello to attack the enemy in her Jlrong 
" quarters at once* There was an incident of 
*' a pocht-handkerchiefy which Othello called out 
^* for moft luftily^ and we were rather forry that 
"his lady could. not produce it, as we might 
." then have feen one handkerchief at leaft 
^ employed in the tragedy. There were fome* 
" vernacular phrafes, which caught our ear, fuch 
•' as where the black damns his wife twice in a 
** breath— ^-OA damn her^ damn it^r/— which we 
** thought favoured more of the language fpoken 
*' at the doors, than within the doors of the 
" theatre ; but when we recolleft that the author 
•* ufed to amufe a leifure hour with calling up 
** gentlemen's coaches after the play was over, 
** before he was promoted to take a part in it, 
** we could readily account for old habits. Tho* 
" we have feen many gentlemen and ladies kill 
^ themfelves on the ftage, yet we muft give the 
** author credit for the new way in which his 
** hero puts himfelf out of the world : Othello, 
** having fmothered his wife, and being taken up 
** by the officers of the ftate, prepares 'to difpatch 
Vol. in. O '' himfdf 
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** himfelf and efcape from the hands of juftice ; 
** to bring this aboutj he begins a ftory about his 
" killing a man in Aleppo, which he illuftrates 
•' par example by ftabbing himfelf, and fo winds 
*' up his ftory and his life in die iame moment. 
*' The author made his appearance in the:perlbii 
*^ of one Brabantio an old man, who mikes lib 
** firft entry from a window ; this occafionelt 
" fome rifibility in the audience : The* part is 6F 
*^ an inferior kind, and Mr. ShdceQ)ear was 
" more indebted to the exertions ofhis bredtren, 
•' than to his own, for carrying his. play dirougb. 
•'^Upon the whole, we do not think' the paffioli 
•* of jealoufy, on which the plot turns, fo. proper 
** for tragedy as comedy, and we would recom- 
"mend to the author, if his piece furvrvesr its 
" nine nights, to* cut it down to a force aiift 
•* ferve it up to the public cum micafalisr in diat 
*' ftiape. After tiiis fpecimen of Mr. William 
•' Shakefpear's tragic powers, we .cannot cncou- 
*' rage hhn to purfue his attempts upon MeU 
•' pomene ; for there is a good old proverb, which 
^ we would advife hbn to bear in rmni^^ne futor 
'* ultra crepidam-^If he applies to his fiiend BeHy 
*^ he will turn it intoEnglifti for him." 
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N' LXXXI. 

THE conduft of a young lady, who is 
the only daughter of a very worthy fa- 
ther, and fome alarming particulars refpe£Hng 
her fituation which had come to my knowledge^ 
gave occafion to me for writing my Paper, 
N* XLVI. in which I ehdeavour to point out 
die confequences parents have to apprehend from 
novels, which, though written upon moral 
plans, may be apt to take too ftrong a hold 
upon young and fufceptible minds, efpecially in 
die fofter fex, and produce an afFe<5bd character, 
where we wifli to find a natural one. 

As the young perfon in queftion is now 
happily extricated from all danger, and has feen 
her error, I fhall relate her flory, not only as 
it contains fome incidents which are amufing, 
but as it tends to illuftrate by example the fe- 
veral inibiifUons, which in my Paper before 
mentioned I endeavoured to convey. 

Sapphe is die only child of Clemens^ who is a 
widower; a paffionate fondnefs for this daughter, 
tempered with a very fmall (hare of obfervation 
or knowledge of the world, determined Clemens 
to an attempt (which has feldom been found to 
O 2 fucceed) 
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fucceed) of rendering Sappho a miracle of ac- 
complifhments, by putting her under the in- 
ftrudions of matters in almoft every art and 
fcience at one and the fame time : His houfe 
now became an academy of muficians, danc« 
ing-mafters, language-mafters, drawing-mafters, 
geographers, hiftorians, and a variety of infe- 
rior artifts male and female; all thefe ftudies 
appeared the more defirable to Clemens, from 
his own ignorance of them, having devoted his 
life to bufinefs of a very different nature. 
Sappho made juft as much progrefs in eachy 
as is ufual with young ladies fo attended ; fhe 
could do a little of moft of them, an^ talk of 
all : She could play a concerto by heart with 
every grace her matter had taught her, note 
for note, with the precife repetition of a barrel- 
organ: She had ftuck the room round with 
drawings, v/hich Clemens praifed to the fkies, 
and which Sappho affured him had been only 
touched up a little by her mafter : She could tell 
the capital of every country, Ayhen he queftioned 
her out of the newfpaper, and would point out 
the very fpot upon the terreftrial globe, where 
Paris, Madrid,. Naples and Conftantinople ac- 
tually were to be found : She had as much 
French as puzzled Clemens, and would have 
ferved her to buy blonde-lace and Paris netting 

at 
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at a French milliner's; nay, flie ha4 gone To 
far as to pen a letter in that language to a 
young lady of her acquaintance, which her 
mafter, who ftood over her whilft flie wrote it, 
declared to be little inferior in Me to Madame 
Sevignc's : In hiftory, both antient arid modern, 
her progrefs was proportionable j for (he could 
run through the twelve Caeiars in a breath, and 
reckon up all the kings from the coilqueft upon 
her fingers without putting one out of place; 
this appeared a prodigy to Clemens, and in the 
warmth of his heart he feirly told her fhe was 
one of the world's wonders ; Sappho aptly fet 
him right in this miftake, by afluring him that 
there were but feven wonders in the world, all 
of which fhe repeated to him, and only left him 
more convinced that fhe herfelf was defervedly 
the eighth. 

There was a gentleman about fifty years old, 
a friend of Clemens, who came frequently to 
his houfe, and, being a man of talents and lei- 
fure, was fo kind as to take great pains in di- 
rcfting and bringing Sappho forward in her 
ftudies : This was a very acceptable fervice ta 
Clemens, and the vifits of Mujidorus were al- 
ways jojrfully welcomed both by him and 
Sappho herfelf : Mufidorus ' declared himfelf 
overpaid by the delight it gave him to contem- 
O 3 plate 
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plate the opening talents of fo promifing a 
young lady j and as Sappho was now of years 
to eftabliih her pretenfions to tafte and fenti^ 
ment, Mufldorus made fuch a (dc&ion of au- 
thors for her reading, as were beft calculated to 
accomplifli her in thofe particulars : Jn fettling 
this important choice, he was careful to put 
none but writers of delicacy andienfibility into 
her hands i interefting and alFedting tales or 
novels were the books he chiefly recommendedy 
which by exhibiting the faireft patterns of female 
purity (fuffering diftrefs and even death itfelf 
Irom the attacks of licentious paifion in die 
groller fex) might infpire her fympathetic heart 
with pity, and guard it from fedudion by dif- 
playing profligacy in its moft odious colours. 

Sappho's propenfity to thefe ftudies fully 
anfwered the intentions of her kind dire£lor, 
and {he became more and more attached to 
'works of fentiment and pathos. Muiidonis's 
next folicitude was to form her ftile, and with 
this view he took upon himfelf the trouble^ of 
carrying on a kind of probationary correfpon- 
dence with her ; this happy expedient Succeeded 
beyond expedation, for as two people, wbo 
iaw each other every day, could have very 
little matter to write upon, there vi^s fo much 
the more exercife for invention 5 and. fuch was 

the 
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the copioufhefs and (kienpy of expreffion which 
Ihe became miftre& of b;^ this ingeni(His prac- 
tice, that ihe could fill four fides of letter paper 
with what other people exprefe upon the back 
of a card : Clemens once, in the exultation of 
his heart, put a bundle of thefe ms^>«fcripts 
into my hands, v^hich he confeffed be di4 ^ot 
deariy underftand, but neverthdofst believed 
them to be the moft elegant things in the lan- 
gu^ ; I Ihall give the reader a fample of two 
of them, which I drew out of die number, not' 
by choice, but by chance; they were carefully' 
folded, and labelled at the back in Sappho's' 
own hand as foUoiurs, Mufi^orus^id^ Sapph (f 
the lotb (f Jumy underneath (he tad wrote 
with a pencil thefe words : 

pictuie^esqub ! 
elegant! 

HAPPY AI^LUSION TO THE SUn! 

iCING DA VIP NOT TO BE COMPARED TO MU- 

6ID0RUS* 

Hqre foQows the note, and I cannot doubt 
but the reader will confeis that its contents 
4efeffve sdl that the label exprefles. 

O4 ^7^^ 
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« June the lOtb 1785. 
** As fobn as I arofe this morning, I . di« 
*« refted my eyes to the eaft, and demanded 
*' of the fun, if he had given you my good- 
" morrow ; This was my parting^ injim£lion 
*^ laft night, when I took leave of him in the 
*^ weft,, and he this Vnoment plays his beams 
^ with fo p^icular a luftre, that I am fatisfied 
*^ he. has fulfilled my commiffion, and faluted 
•< the eyelids of Sappho : If he is defcribed to 
^ C9me forth as a bridegroom out of his chamber^ 
^how much, rather may it be faid of him^ 
*f when he comes forth, out of your's? I ihall 
"look for him to perform his journey dus day 
*^ with a peculiar glee ; I expcfl: he will . not 
<^ fufFer a cloud to come near him, and I fliall 
*^ not be furprized, if through his eagernefs to 
*' repeat his next morning's ialutation, he (hould 
^^ whip his fiery 'footed Jieeds .to the weji fome 
'^ hours before their time j unlefs indeed you 
'' fliould walk forth whilft he is defcending, 
"and he fhould delay the wheels of his chariot 
^Vto look back upon an obje<S): fo pleafing. 
*' You fee therefore, moft amiable Sappho^ 
^^ that unlefs you fulfil your engagement^ and 
^' confent to repeat our ufual ramble in the cool 
"of the evening, pur part oF the world is 
" }ike}y to be in darjcnefs before it is expeded, 

"and 
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*' and that nature herfelf will be put out of 
^'courfe, if Sappho forfeits her promife to 
^Mufidorus." 

" SAPPHO IN REPLY TO IVtUSIDORUS/' 

^ If nature holds her courfe till Sappho for- 
^ fcits her word to Mufidorus, neither the 
** fetting nor the rifing fun fhall vary from his 
•* appointed time. But why does Mufidorus 
*• afcribe to me fa flattering an influence, when, 
^* if I have any intereft with Apollo, it muft be 
" to his good ofiices only that I owe it? If he 
^ bears Ae meflages of Mufidorus to me, is it 
** not a mark of his refpeft to the perfon who 
*• fends him, rather than to her he is fent to ? 
** And whom fhould he fo willingly obey, as 
*' one v^om he fo copioufly infpires ? I fliall 
" walk as- ufual in the cool hour of even-tide, 
**liftcning with greedy ear to that difcouHe, 
** which, by the refined and elevated fentiments 
** it infpires, has taught me to look down.wiA 
** filentpity and contempt upon thofe frivolous 
** beings, who talk the mere language of the 
^^^fenfes, not of the foul, and to whofe filly 
** prattle I neither condefcend to lend an ear, or 
** to fubfcribe a word. Know then that Sappho 
** will referve her attention for Mufidorus, and 
•' if ApoUo Jhall delay thi wtfoU of his ^rit^ 
I '' to 
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** to wait Upon us in our evening ramble, bc- 
^* lieve me he will not flop for the unworthy 
^ purpofe of looking back upon Sappho, butf 
" for the nobler gratification of liftening to 
« Mufidorus." 

The evening walk took place as ufual, but 
it was a walk in the dufty purlieus of Londoi], 
and Sappho iighed for a cottage and the couiv« 
try : Mufidorus feconded the figb, and be had 
abundance of fine things to (ay on the occafion; 
Retirement is a charming fubje£l for a fenti-r 
mental enthufiafi: j there is not a poet in die 
language, but will help him out with a defcrip-v 
don^ Mufidorus bad them all at his fingert 
ends, from Hefperus that led the Jlarrj beft^ 
down to a glow-worm* 

The paflien took fo ftrong a hold of Sappho's 
mind, that fte a£hially aflailed her &ther oo 
the fubjed, and wit^ great energy of perfuafioa 
moved him to adopt her ideas: It did not 
cxadUy fuit Clemens to break up a very lucra* 
tive profeffion, and fet out in fearch of fome 
iSditary cottage, wbofe romantic fituation might 
fuit the fpirituali:&ed 6cfats of his daughter, 
wd I am afraid he was for once in his life not 
quite fo refpedful to her wiihes, as he might 
l^¥e l)eeA ; S^pphp yf9& ib unuied to contra^ 

difUon, 
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cli6bion| that (he explained herfelf to Mufidorus 
with, ibme afperitjr, and it became the fubjeft 
of much debate between them: Not that he 
held a contrary opinion from her's; but the 
difficulty which embarraflcd both parties was, 
where to find the happy fccne fhe fighed for, 
and how to obtain it when it was found. The 
firft part of this difficulty was at lafl furmount- 
ed, and Ae cbpfen fpot was pointed out hf 
Mulidorus, which according to his defcriptiott 
was the yery bower of feKcity ; it was in a 
northern county at a diflance froto the capital, 
and its fttuadon was mofl delegable : The next 
meafure was a flrong one ; for the queftion t6 
be decided was, if Sappho fhould abandon her 
project or her father; fhe called upon Mufi- 
dorus for Us opinion, and he delivered it as 
JFoilows :^<<-^' If I was not convinced, moil ami-- 
*' able Sappho, that a fecond application to 
^' Clemens would be as imfuccefsful as the firfl^ 
" I would advife you to the experiment ; but 
^^ as there is no doubt of this, it mufl be the 
^ heighth of imprudence to put that to a trial, 
" of which there is no hope : It comes there- 
** fore next to be confidered, if you fhall give 
^* up your plan, or execute it without his pri« 
" vity ; in other words, if you fhall or fh^ 
^ not do tha% which is to make you happy : 

^If 
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** If it were not confiftcnt with the ftrideft 
** purity of charafter, I fhould anfwer no j biit 
** when I refleft upon the innocence, the fim- 
*' plicity, die moral beauty of the choice you 
•* make, I then regard the duty you owe to 
** yourfelf as fuperior to all others, which are 
** falfely called natiiral ; whereas, if you follow 
" this in preference, you obey nature herfelf : 
** If you were of an age too childiih to be al- 
" lowed to know what fuits you beft, or, if 
" being old enough to be intitled to a choice^ 
y- you wanted wit to make one, . there M^uk) be 
** no doubt in the cafe ; nay, I will go fo &r as 
** to fay, that if Clemens was a man of judg- 
**ment fuperior to your own, I ihould be 
** ftaggered with his oppofition ; but if trudi 
^ may ever be fpoken, it may on this occaiion, 
** and who is there that does not fee the weak- 
•* nefs of the fether's uhderftanding ; who but 
** muft acknowledge the pre-eminence of the 
" daughter's ? I will (peak yet plainer, moft 
^ incomparable Sappho, it is not fitting that 
" folly ihould prefcribe to Wifdom : The queC- 
** tion therefore is come to an uplhot, Shall 
" Sappho live. a- life flie defpifes and detefts, to 
^* humour a father, whofe weaknefe fhe pities^ 
^ but whofe judgment fhe cannot refpeft ?** 
" No," fCfJicd Sappho, " that point is de- 

"cidedi 
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^9 cided ; pais on to the next, and fpeak to mc 
** upon the pra£tic^hility of jexecuting what I 
** am refolved to attempt." " The authority 
'* of a parent" refumed Mufidorus, " is fuch 
*VoYer an unproteSed child, that reafon will 
*' be no defence to you againft obftinacy and 
** coercion. In the cafe of a fon, profeffion 
" gives that defence ; new duties are impofed by 
** a man's vocation, which fuperfede what are 
** called natural ones ; but in the inftance of a 
** daughter, where fhall flie fly for protection 
** againft the imperious controul of a parent^ 
** but to the arms •— ? I tremble to pronounce 
^ the word ; your own imagination muft com-s 
"plete the fentence"— *^ Oh ! horrible!" cried 
Sappho, interrupting him, " I will never marry; 
*' I will never fo contaminate the fpotlefs luftrc 
^* of my incorporeal purity; No, Mufidorus, 
<< no— 77/ bear my blujhing honours Jlill about 
" me. — ^^ And lit you fliould," cried Mufido- 
Fus, *^ what daemon dare defile them ? Perilh 
*' the man^ that could intrude a fenfual thought 
*' within the fphere of lUch repelling virtue !— 
** But marriage is a form; and forms are piirej 
"at leaft they may be fuch j there's no poUa- 
" tion in a name ; and if a name will Oielter 
^* you, why (hould you fear to take it ?"— 
^ I perceive/* anfwercd Sappho, •* that I am 

"in 
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•* in a very dangerous dilemma ; fmce the very 
^expedient, which is to proteft me from vio- 
^'lence of one fort, expofes me to it under 
^another fhape too odious to mention."— 
** And is there then,** faid Mufidorus fighlng, 
** is there no human being in your thoughts in 
** whom you can confide ? Alas for me ! if you 
** believe you have no friend who is not tainted 
** with the impurities of his fex : And what is 
" friendfliip ? what, , but the union of fouls ? 
^^ and are not fouls thus united already mar- 
*' ried? For my part, I have long regarded our 
" pure and fpiritualized conne£Uon in this light^ 
'' and I cannot forefee how any outward cerc- 
** mony is to alter that inherent delicacy of 
" fentiment, which is infeparable from my foul's 
** attachment to the foul of Sappho : If we are 
** determined to defpife the world, we ihould alfo 
** defpife the conftruftions of the world : If re- 
*^ tirement is our choice, and the life and 
** habits of Clemens are not to be the life and 
"habits of Sappho, why fliould Mufldorus, 
** who ' is ready to facrifice every thing in her 
** defence, not be thought incapable of abufing 
** her confidence, when he offers the proteSion 
** of his name ? If a few words muttered over 
*^ us by a Scotch blackfmith will put ail our 
** troubles to reft, why fhould we refort to 

" dangers 
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" dangers and difficulties, when fo eafy a re- 
" medy is before us? — But why fliould I feek 
*' for arguments to allay your apprehenfions, 
*^ when you have in me fo natural a fecurity for 
'* my performance oif the ftri^left ftipulsitions V* 
— ** And ^at is that fecurity ?" fhe eagerly 
demanded. Mufidorus now drew b^ck a few 
paces, and with the moft folemn air and ac^on, 
laying Tiis hand upon his heart, replied^ *' My 
'* age, madam !" — " Thafs true," cried Sap- 
pho; and now the converfation took a new 
turn, in the courfe of which they agreed upon 
their plan of proceeding, fettled their rendezvous 
for the next day, and Mufidorus departed to 
prepare all things neceflary for the fecurity of 
their expedition. 
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Tange Chk'e'n femel arrogantem. 

(HORAT.) 



" O Cupid, touch this rebel heart 



f" 



UPON the day appointed, Sappho, wiA 
her father's confent, fet out in a hired 
poft-chaife upon a pretended vifit to a relation, 
who lived about twenty miles from town oft 
the northern road : At the inn where fhe was 
to change horfes, fhe difmiiled her London 
poftillion with a fhort note to her father, Ia 
which (he told him fhe fhould write to him in 
two or three days time: Here fhe took poll 
for, the next flage upon the great road, where 
fhe was met by Mufidorus, and from thence 
they prefled forward with all pofEble expedition 
towards Gretna Green. 

The mind of Sappho was vifited with fome 
compunftions by the Way; but the eloquence 
of her companion, and the refpeftful delicacy 
of his behaviour, foon reconciled her conlcience 
to the flepfhe had taken: The refle£Hons which 
palled in Mufidorus's breafl, were not fo eafiljr 
quieted : The anxiety of his thoughts, and the 

fatigues 
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fatigues of the journey, brought fb violent an 
attack upon him, that when he was within a ftage 
or two of his journey's end, he found himfelf 
unable to proceed ; the gout had feizcd upon his 
ftomach, and immediate relief became necefl&ry : 
The romantic vilions, with which Sappho hi- 
therto had indulged her imagination, now began 
to vanifli, and a gloomy profpcft opened upon 
her ; in place of a comforter and companion by 
the way to footh her care^, and fill her mind 
with foft healing fentiments, flie had a wretched 
objedt before her eyes, tormented with pain and 
at the point of death,^ 

The houfe, in which fhe had IsJcen flielter, 
was of the meaneft fort, but the good people 
were humane and afHduous, and the village af^ 
forded a medical affiftant of n6 contemptible fkill 
in his profeffion : There was ano Aer confolation 
attended her fituation, for in the fame inn was 
quartered a dragoon officer with a fmall recruit- 
ing party 5 this young cornet was of a good fa- 
mily, of an engaging perfon and very elegant 
addrefs ; his humanity was exerted not only in 
confoling Sappho;, but in nurfing and cheering 
Mufidorus, Thefe charitable offices were per- 
formed with fuch a natural benignity, that Sap- 
pho muft have been raoft infenfible if Ihe could 
have overlooked them 5 her gentle heart on the 

Vol. III. P contrary 
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contrary overflowed with gratitude, and in the 
extremity of her didrefs (he freely conktkd to 
Um, that but for his fupport (he muft have funk 
outright* Though the extremity of Mufidorus's 
danger was now over, yet he was incapable of 
exertion ; and Sappho, who was at leifure to re- 
fled upon her fituation, began to waver in her 
refolution, and to put fome queftions to herfel^ 
which reafon could not readily anfwer. Her 
thoughts were fo diftra6led and perplexed^ that 
(he iaw no refource but to unburthen them^ and 
durow herfelf upon the honour and diicretioa of 
Lionel, for fo this young officer was called. 
This (he had frequently in mind to do, and 
many opportunities offered themfelves fior it, but 
fiill her fenfibility of (hame prevented iu The 
conftant apprehenfion of purfuit hung over Jier, 
and fometimes fhe meditated to go back. to her 
&ther ; in one of thefe moments ihe had b^;ufi 
to write a letter to Clemens to prepare bim for 
her return, when Lionel entered the room and ifi- 
formed her that he perceived fo viilble an amend- 
ment in Mufidorus, that he expeSed to congra- 
tulate her on his recovery in a very few days— 
" and then, Madam," added he, *' my forrows 
•* will begin, whejre your*s end ; be it fo !. if yott 
^are happy, I fnuft not complain: I prefume 
^ this gentleman is your father^ or near rda* 
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« tion f "— ^ Fithcr !** cxdanicd Sappho :*-Slfe 
cafl lieir eyes upon die letter fhe was inditfii^, 
and burft into tears« Lionel approached^ and 
took her hahd in his ; fhe rtithd her faandldercftitf 
ID her eyes widi the other, and he proceeded-*-^ 
^' If my sn:rdous folicitude for an unknown lad^, 
** in whofe happinefs my heart is warmly iflte- 
*^ refted^ expofes me to any hazard of your di(l 
^^ {rfetfut^ fto^ me before I fpeak another word ; 
^^if hot^ confide in me, and you fliall find fii6 
" ready to devote my life to feirve you, Thfc 
^ myftery about you and the road you are upoh 
•* (were it not for the companion you are with) 
^ would tempt me to believe you was upon a 
•* generous errand, to reward fotiit ipWM'thy inani 
^ whom fortune and your parents do liot iavoiir ; 
^ but this poor objed above ftah^ makes that 
<* impoffible. If hoivevcr there k any favoured 
^ lover, waiting in fecret agony for tbat expeded 
^ moment^ when your releaie froto hence may 
*^ crown^him with die htft of himiah bleflings^ 
'^ dieJband, which now has bold of your's, IhaS 
**-bc rdevoted to his fervice : yCommand me 
^ where you wijl ; I neVer yet haVe fcnieited mf 
^ honour, and cannot wrong yotu: confidence.** 
•i—**. You are truly generousj^* replied SapjphO; 
**- there irnofuch man.; the hand you hold is yet 
^ontainti^d, ^d dll now has been untouched ( 
; P2 "releafe 
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" teleafc it therefore, and I will proceed.— My 
,^.itmocence has been my error j I have been di^ 
.*' dupe of fentinffint: I am the only child of a 
^^ fond fadier, and never knew die bleffing of a 
^i mother ; v^ehl^look back upon my education, 
^^'I perceive that art has been exhaufted^ and 
5* A^ture overlooked in it. The unhappy objeA 
5' above flairs has been my folc advifer and di- 
f^ re£lor; for my £&ther is immerfed in bufineis: 
** From him, and from die duty which I owe 
*^ him,.I confefs I have feceded, and my defign 
5* was to devote myfelf to retirement. My 
fVfcheme I now perceive was viiionaryin the 
" extreme j left to my own refledions, reafon 
^^ ihews me both the xlanger and the folly of it : 
^' I have therefore determined upon ictumiiig to 
f ' my &ther, and am writing to hipi a letter, 
** which I {hall fend by exprefs, to. relieve him 
^^ from the agonies my filly conduiS has occa^ 
V fipned."— •" What you have now difclofed to 
*^ me," faid Lionel, " with a ftnceiaty that does 
^ equal honour to yourfelf and me, deminds a' 
^^ like fuicerit^'X>a m^; piirt, and I muft dierefbre 
^^ confefs to ypu, that MuftdoruS) believing him- 
'^felf at the point of death, imparted to me 
^^ not only every dii9g that has paifed^ but' all 
^ the; future pu^p(b9 pf this treacherous plov 
^^ ffom vdiicb you have fo pitovidentis^yefcaped ; 
.'.- : . ^ . *^dicfe 
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^* thefe I fball not explain to you at prefcrit, bat 
^^ you. may. depend upon it, that this attack upon 
*' his life has faved his confcience. I cannot as 
'f a man of honour oppofc myfelf to your tefolu- 
** tion of returning home immediately; and yet 
'* when I confider the ridicule you will have to' 
** encounter from the world at large, the reflec-' 
" tions that will arife in your mind. When' there' 
^^ is perhaps no friend at hand to affuage them, 
*' but above all when I thus contemplate your 
^ charms, and recoiled that affeftation is ex-' 
" pelled,. and nature reinftated in your heart, 1* 
" cannot refill the impulfe nor the 6pporturilty 
'? of appealing .to that nature againft a feparatioii 
" Cohtsiltosny peace : .-Yes, lovelieft of womcfni 
" I muft appeal to nature j I muft hope this 
*^ heart of:.-yoor*s, where fuch refined fenfations 
*^ have rpfidcd, will not be fliut from others of a^ 
^* more generous kind. What could the namei. 
*^of Mufidorus dp, which Lionel's cannot ?* 
"Why; ihould you not repkce an unworthy 
*5 friend with ohe of fairer principles ? with one' 
*^<rf honourable birth, of equal age, and owner 
*f of a heart, that beats- with ardent paflion to- 
^ wards youi. Had you been made the fecrifice' 
** cf.this chimaera, this illufion, what had your 
^ .fiuthcrfuffered ? If I am honoured with your 
*!^;hand in ^marriage, yhat can he complain of? 
P 3 " My 
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^ My condu<9, my connediont and my hopes in 

^ life will bear the fcrutiny : SuScr me to &y 

^ you will have a prote^ri whofis charader can 

^ ftce the worldi and whofe fpirit cannot fear it, 

^ At for worldly motives I renounce themi 

^ give me yourfelf and your afieffions » ghre m» 

*< pofleflion of thii hand, thefe eyei, and the find 

^ which looks through them^ let your fiuher 

^ withhold the reft, NoW| lovelieft and moft 

^< beloved, have you the heart to (hare a foldier'f 

^* fortune I Have you the noble confidence to 

*< uke his word ? Will you foUoW| where his 

^ honour bids him go, and whedier m joyfoi 

^ vidory or a glorious death attends htm, will 

<< you receive him living, or entomb him dying 

** in your arms f " 

Whilft Lionel vras uttering thefe words, his 
action, his emotion, and that hoiieft glow of 
paflion, which nature only can aflume fU)d arti* 
fice cannot counterfeit, had (o fubdued Ihe yiekU 
ing heart of Sappho, that he muft huve been 
dull indeed, if he could have wanted any ftronger 
confirmation of his fucccfs, thaft what her looks 
beftowcd: Never was filencc more eloquent ( 
the labour of language and the forms of law had 
no Ihare in this contra(Sl : A figh of fpeechlefi 
ecftafy drew up the nuptial bond i the operationi 
of love are momentary : Tears of affedion in* 
2 tcrchangeably 
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tcFchangeably ^tnefled Che deed, and the con* 
trading parties fealed it with an inviolable em- 
brace. 

Every moment now had wings to waft them 
to diat happy ipot, where the unholy hand of law 
has not yet plucked up the root of love : Freedom 
met them on the very extremity of her pre- 
cin£b ; Nature held out her hand to welcome 
them, and the Loves 'and Graces, though exiled 
to a defart, danced in her trajn. 

Thus was Sappho, when brought to the very 
brink of deftrudion, refcued by the happy inter- 
vention of Providence. The next day produced 
an interview with Clemens, at the houfe to 
which they returned after the ceremony in Scot- 
land : The meeting, as might well be expeded, 
was poignant and reproachful ; but when Sappho, ^ 
in i^ace of a fuperannuated fentimefhCsdifl^- pre*- 
iented to him a fon-in-law, in whofe martial 
form and countenance he beheld youth, h6noury 
manly beauty, and every attradiVe gt^te that 
could juftify her ch<Hce, his tranfports became 
cxceffive ; and their union, being now iandified ^ 
by the bkffing of a father, and warranted by love 
and nature, has (hatched a deluded vidim^ frotv 
mifery and error, and added one conjugal in- 
fbnce to the fcSuity records of unfafluonabte 
fidicityv 

P4 Ut 
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Let not my young female readers believe that 
tbe extravagance of Sappho's condud): is altoge- 
ther out of nature, or that they have nothing to 
apprehend from men of Mufidorus's age and 
chara6ier J my obfervation convinces me to the 
contrary;. Gravity^ fays Lord Shaftefbury, . is 
the very ejfence of impojlure ; and fentimental 
gravity, ,;V^rnifticd over with the experienced 
artifice pf.;*gB and wifdom, is the warft of its 
ipecies. 
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THE.jdeiftical writers, who would faiii per-, 
fiiade us that the world was in pofleffion 
of as pvure a fyilem of morality before the intro- 
dudtioA pf Chriftianity as fmce, aiFeA to make a 
great difpjay of the virtues of many eminent 
heathen^, p^Cicularly of the philofophers So- 
crates, Plato, and fome others. 

When they fet up thcfe charaft^s as escamplet.. 
of perfeSion, which human nature with the aids 
of revelation either has not attained to, or not 
exceeded, they put us upon an invidious taflc^- 
Mrhich uo man would voluntarily engage in, an4 

challenge 
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challenge us to difduTs a queftion, which, if ibo* 
roughly agitated, cannot fail to ftrip the illuftri- 
ous dead of more than half the honours which 
the yoi^e of ages has agreed to give them. 

jt is therefore to be wiflied that they had held 
the argument to its general terms, and fhewn us 
wha-e that fyftem of ethics is to be fiMmd, wfaidi 
they are prepared to bring inta cbmparifon wiidt' 
the moral do£lrines of Chrift. This I take to 
be the fair ground whereon the controveriy 
(hould have b^en decided, and here it would iii« 
fallibly have been brought to ilTue; but they 
knew their weapons better than to truft them' 
in fo clofe a conflift. 

The maxims of fome heathen phik>fi:^dier8y ahdn 
the moral writings of Plato, Cicero and Sttieca^ i 
contain many noble truths, worthy to be held in 
veneration by pofterity ; and; if the deift can 
from thefe produce a fyftem of moraUty as pure 
and perfed: as that which claims its origin framj 
divine revelation, he will pisrre that God gave : 
t^ man a faculty of difUnguiflung between righlr; 
and wrong with fuch corre£faieis, that his owir' 
immediate: tevelation added no %ht$ to thofiSi'L 
Which the' powers of reafon had already difcover^ ^ 
ed. Let us grant therefore for a moment^ ^thati 
Chrift '9 religion revealed to die world no ntiT* 
ticuths in morality, nor removed i any old errors^ . 
9 and 
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and what triumph accrues to die deift by the ad« 
miffion i The moft he gains is to bring reafim 
tQ a level with revdaHon, as to its moral doc<* 
trines y in fo doing he dignifies inan'is ittturei 
and ihews how excellent a faculty God gave his 
creatures in their original formation, to guide 
their judgments and controul their a^ons ; but 
will .this diminifh the importance of revealed 
xdigion? Certainly noC^ unlefs he can prove mat 
or both of the following pofidons; viz. 

iFirft, That the moral tenets of Chriftianity 
either fall fhort 6f^ or run counter to, die moral 
tenets of natural religion ; or, 

Secondly, That Chrift's miffion was nugatory 
and fuperfluous, becaufe the world was already 
iQ'Pofleffion of as good a fyftem of morality as 
he imparted to mankind. 

As to die firff, I believe it has never beeA at- 
tempted by any heathen or deiftical advocate to 
convi£t die Golpel fyftem of falfe morality, or to 
alledge that it is fhort and defedivd in afiy one 
particular duty, when compared with that fyftem ' 
which die world was-pol^ft of without its aid» 
No man, I believe^ has controverted its truths^ 
(though many hsive difputed its difeoveries : No 
man has bera hardy enough to (ay of any dT its 
d^Onxm^Hns Wi ot^bt n§$ fa pfaOt/i^ Aoygh 
pymytevc been vain enough to cry out— ^ 
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tbif w€ huw A9i^/.«p4>t us Jbavt '^ t^ioficiiMi 
ther^foce for Kbe pre&nt, and paTst to die n^ 
viz, Wbed^er Chr^s miflSoa was nugatory and 
fuperfluous, becaufe the world already -I^l^ew as 
much monditf as Yys taught ^lem.' - ' 

This will at once be anftrered^ if^e^ Gofpel 
ai&itkm be eiitblUhed, that life and imtnortality 
were brought to light. We need not adduce* 
any other of tbe :myfteries of revelation i we may ^ 
iafely reft the queftion here, and iay with die^ 
apoftle to the Gentile world — Bih^h I Jhei»> 
ynu a ■ mjfiefy, : fVe Jhatt not Mfie^p^ but wejball 
ail be- changed \ in n moment^ in the twinkling of- 
mi eye^ at the tqft trump (for the trumpet foaiti 
Jhund) and the dead flktU he raifed in^rruptihkf 
and we JhfaU he changed^ Mark to howibort afi^ 
ifllie the argument is now brought ! Either die' 
apoftle is not warranted in calling this ^mjftery^- 
or the deift is not' warranted in calling Chrift's^ 
miffion nugs^ry and fuperfluous, \ 

It now refts with the deift to produce fronii 
llie writLDgs^ and opinions of mankind antecedenT 
to Chriftianity, fuch a revelation of things tO' 
comcy as can fully anticipate die Gofpel revela» 
tion, or elfe to admit with die apoftle that m 
fnjftery was Jhewn\ and if die importance of diis: 
peyjieryh^. admitted, as it furely mkift, the imir* 
^Itautjice of Cihnft''s miigon can no longer be; 

diiputed^ 
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^tpatd^Md though revelation Ihtll: have added 
nothing 'Co .the hcadien fjfteint>f morality, ftiU 
it docs not' follow that it was. fupcrfluous and 

nugatory. ^: 

Let the deift refert to th^ headito Elyfium 
and the realms of Pluto in fcarch of. evidences, 
to fet in competition with the.Chriftian reveb* 
tion of a jfuture ftate ; let. him call in SocrateSi 
Plato, and as many more as he can coUed in his 
caufe ^ it is but loft labour to follow die various 
tracks of ceafon through the pathfefe ocean of 
ConjeAure, always wandering, though mrith dif<». 
ferent degrees of deviation. What does it avail, 
though Seneca !had. taught as good morality as 
Ckriil himfelf preached from the Mount I How 
does it tScSt revealed religion, though Tolly's.. 
Offices virere found fuperlor to Saint Paul's 
Epiftles? Let tlie deift indulge himfijf ia de^. 
daiming on the virtues of the heathen heroes 
and philofophersi let him rznbek' the annals of 
the Chrifliian world, and prefeht ua with legions 
of cruiaders drenched in human. blood, furiouS- 
fanatics rufhing on each :0ther> throats for. 
the diftindtion of a word, mai&cring whole, 
nations and laying nature wafte for a meta- 
physeal quibble, it touches ,not religion; let. 
him array a hoft of perfecuting Inquifitors with 
all their torturing engines, the picture indeed 

is 
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is terrible, but 'who will &y it is the pi^ure 
of Chriffiamity? * • 

Wheh we confidef the ages^ which have 
elapfed fince the introdu^od df ChriftiaYdty, 
and the events attending its probation, how 
^otnderiul is the hiftery we contemfdate ! We 
iee a mighty -light -^reading over all mankind 
from one fpark kindled in an obfinire corner 
jpf • the earth : An humUe perfecuted teacher 
preaches a' religioti of peace, of forgiveneft 
of iiigUries, of fubmiflion to temporal autho- 
rities, .of meeknefe, piety, brodierly love and 
umver&l 1)enevolence^ he is tried, condemned 
and executed for his doctrines ; he rifes from the 
tomb^ and, breaking down die doors of death, 
fets open to all mankind the evidence of a life to 
come^ and at the fame time points out the fure 
path to everlafting happinefs in that future ftate : 
A few unlettered* difciples, his adherents and 
furvivors, take up his do£irines, and going forth 
aihbngft (he provinces of the Roman empire, 
then in its zenith, preach a religion to the Gen- 
tiles, diredly ftriking at the foundation of the 
mcillt fplendid fiibric S\iperftition ever reared on 
eardi : Thefe Gentiles are not a rude and hat- 
barous race, but men of iitunlinated minds, 
atute philofophers, eloquent orators, powerful 
reafoners, eminent • in arts and Iciences, and 
i V armed 
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«rm^ with ibvoreig^ power :Whlit ma mdet^ 
taking for the teachers of Chriftianky ! What a 
coiifliA {6t a r^igio]^ h(Mi% forth no tettop6ral 
aUurements.-! On the Contrtuy^ proarifiiig n^ 
tiling but mortification in dun worMi and reinv 
ring aU hopeof a reward foffrefiUitfiifimi^ tt 
th6 uofeen glories of ji life loirbitie, . 

The Mxt fcene which thiii reyieinr prefenCs H 
us, {hevts jthe followers of Cblriftiaaky fufferiHg 
under perieCution by the heathen, whom dioif 
iiumberi had idarmed, and who began t<>^t^n|llde 
for their gods: In the revdutioa of ages dw 
church becomes triumphaot^ aiidi made wanton 
by profperity, degenaiitesf Itom its primitive 
ftmplicky, and running into idle Coittroveffitt 
and metdphyfical fchifms, perfecuOfs i«s feoediaf 
brethren with unremitting foryi whilft dio 
Popes, thundering out anathemas dud hurliiiig 
torches from dieir tfafone, feettk tiie ticegeventi 
of the fortes rather than of the author of a fdn 
gioa: of peace : The prefent time afibr^ a di^ 
ferent view ; tke temper of the church ffom^ 
milder, though its zeal lefs fervent ; men of dif« 
ferent communions beg^ to draw nearer. t<^ enit 
other ; as refinement of manners becomes -mofe* 
general, toleration Ipreads;, we are- no loi^^cr 
flaires to the laws of religion, but converts t» 
the reafon of it ; and being allowtd to tmaaa^ 

the 
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the evidence axid foundatbn of the hktx that 
is in U8, we difcover that Chriftianitjr k z xelU 
gion of charity, tolera^% reafon and peacc^ 
jsnjoining us to havi cmp^n om $/ amtktry 
hvfi as brethreuj hi pitifulj b^ c$urttous^ nH wwi* 
dering railing for railings but cpntrariwifi kUf^ 
^ng; knowing that we are thereunto $alU4y\ thai 
^e Jhould inherit a UeJ/ing^ 
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TASTE may be ccmfidered either as ienfi- 
tive or mental ; and under each of liiefe 
denominations is fometimes ipoken of as na- 
tural, fometimes as acquired : i propofe to treat 
of it in its intellefhial feonftrudion only, and 
in diis fenfe Mr* Ad£{bn defines it to be that 
faculty of the foul, which dijcerm the beauties of 
an author with pleafurcy and the imperfeSiione 
with dijKke. 

This definition may very properly apply to 
the faculty which we exercife in judging and 
deciding upon the works of others ; but hdw 
does it apply to the faculty exercifed bythofe 
who produced tbofe works ? How does it ierve 

to 
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todevelope the tafteof an author, the t^eof 
a painter or a ftatuarj ? and yet we may fpedt 
of a work of tafte with the fame propriety, as 
we do of a man of tafte^ It fhould feem there«- 
foi|:e as if this definition went only to that-de^ 
nomination of tafte, whieh we properly call an 
acfuirid tafte; die produdions of which gedb*. 
rally end in imitation,, whilft diofe of natural 
tafl« bear the ftamp of originality: Another 
chara^riftic of natural tafte will be fimplicity; 
for how can nature give more than fhe poilefles, 
and what is nature but fimplicity ? Now when 
the mind of any man is endued with a fine na- 
tural tafte, and all means of profiting by other 
m^n's ideas are out of the queftion, that tafte 
will operate by difpofing him to fele£t the fiureft 
fubjefts out of what he fees either for art or 
imagination to work upon : Still his produAion 
will be marked with fimplicity; but as it it 
the province of tafte to feparate deformity or 
vulgarity firom what is mierely fimple, fo accord** 
Ing to the nature of his mind who poftefles i% 
beauty or fublimity will be the refult rf tbe 
operation : If his tafte inclines him to what is 
(air and elegant in nature, he will produce 
beauty; if to what is lofty, bold and tremeo* 
dous, he will ftrike out fublimity. 

Agreeably to this, we may obferve in all litCi- 

nury 
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rary and enlightened nations, their earlieft au» 
diors and artifts are the moft fimple : Firll, 
adventurers reprefent what they fee or conceive 
with fimplicity) becaufe their impulie is un^^ 
biafled by emulation, having nothing in thtfr 
fight either to imitate, avoid, or excel ; on the 
odier band their fucceflbrs are fenfible, that 
one man's defcripdon of nature muft be like 
another's, and in their zeal to keep clear of 
imitation, and to outftrip a predeceflbr, they 
begin to compound, refine, and even to diftort* 
I will refer to the Venus de Meclicis and th^ 
La'icoon for an illuftration of this : I do not 
concern myfelf about the dates or fculptors of 
diefe figures 5 but in the former we fee beau- 
tiful fimplicity, the faireft form in nature, fe- 
leded by a fine tafte, and imitated vnthout af- 
fe<%ition or dlftortion, and as it fhould feem 
without even an effort of art : In the Laocoon 
we have a complicated plot; we unravel a 
maze of ingenious contrivance, where the artift 
kas compounded and diftorted Nature in the 
ambition of furpaf$ng her. 

Virgil poflefled a fine tafte acccording to 
Mr. Addifon's definition, which I before ob- 
fcrved applies only to an acquired tafte: He 
had thi faculty of difceming the beauties of en 
4iuth0r with pleafurr^ and the imperfe^ions with 

WquHI, a diflike: 
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dijlike: He had alfo the fiictflty rf imitating 
what he difcerned ^ fo that I cannot verify what 
I have advanced by any ftironger iriftance tiiaii 
his« I fhould (thbik there does not -exift a poet^ 
^o has gone fuch lengths m imitation as VirgUf 
for to pafs over his paftoral and bucolic poemSy 
which are evidcmtly drawn from Hitoeritnff 
and Hcfiod^ with the affiftance *of Aratus ia 
every thing that rekces to the fcientiiic paat ^ 
the Cgns and feafons, h is fup^xsifed 'diat Ml 
whole narrative of the deftru£tion of Troy, 
with the iiKident of ^ wooden horfe and the 
epifode of Sinon, are an almoft literal tranfkK 
tion of Pifander the epic poet, who in tus tarn 
perhaps might copy his account from &e Vim 
Minor ; (but this laft is mere fuggefUon). As 
lor the iEneid, k does little clfe but reveife the 
order of Homer's epic, making iE^neas's voj^agt 
precede hi^ wars in Italy,, whereas -the vcqiage 
of Ulyfles^ is fubfequent to the operations rf ihe 
Iliad. As Apollo ib made hoffile to the Greeks^ 
and the caufe of j^is offence i« introduced b]C 
Homer in die opening of the lUad,. fo- Juxio in 
the lEmiA ftands in. his place with every cir« 
cumftance of imitation. It would be am «ni- 
lefs tafk to* trace the various inftances dinnigfc- 
out the ^neid,. where fcarce a fingk incidont 
(san bp fbux;d which 'is not copied from 'Hooef : 

Ndther 
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Neither is there greater originality i;i the 
executive parts «f th« poem, than 4n th* con-» 
ttrusSdrc ^ with Ibis diSerence oniy, that he has 
copied pal&ges from various aui^ors^ R^>man ai 
WeU as Greekj though from Homer '(he -moft. 
AmoAgft the Greeks^ the dramatic poets iEf- 
obyluS) Sophocksj and principafiy Euripides, hfive 
lud the gr4ateft'fl^« of his attention^ Anfto* 
fiianeSy Menaader and other - coniic audiors, 
£allimflch]Lis and fom€ of the l}vic ^fmtetrs, alfo 
may be traced in his imitations. A vaft col* 
Id^on of pafiages from Ennius chiefly, fr^om 
liiocretius, Furius, Lucilius, Pacuvius, Suevius, 
^»viu8) Varkis^ Catullus, Acciua and odiers 
•^^ bis own nation, 'has been made by Macros 
tfitis ki iiiB Saturnaiiay where Virgil has 4ot^ 
ikde dke bvX pUt .their fentiments into more 
<l*^gaht verife ;- fo that in ftricSbiefe of fpeaking 
^%e m»jr fey of *^. -ffineil, '^ that it is a mif- 
f^^'Celkmeous compilation of poetical paflages, 
** eCMUpoftng dll'tdgetber an epic poojm, formed 
* uppnnhe wwdel of Homer's Iliad and-Odyfley; 
{^ :lEkbta{ldiAg in4)ea«tiful verfification, and juftly 
** to be admired for the fine Yrf^«/V^^ tafie of its 
'^author, 'feiit'' devoid of originality ejther of 
*<*icoAftweBoii or execution.'* Befides its ge- 
:^wiwd«*5rklrity-as being a copy from Homer, 
it particularly falls off from its original in th* 
r;\..: •^ 0,2 conccp- 
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conception and prefervation of chatader: It 
does not reach the fublimity and majeftjr of its 
model, but it has in a great degree adopted 
the fimplicity, and entirely avoided the rufticity 
of Homer. 

Lucan and Claudian in later ages were per- 
haps as good verfifiers as Virgil, but fiur ioh 
ferior to him in that fine acquired tafte, which, 
he excelled in: They are ingenious, but not 
fimple ; and execute better than they contrive, 
A paflage from Claudian, which I ihall beg die 
reader's leave to compare with one from Virgil 
(where he perfoniiies the evil paffions and plagues 
of mankind, and pofts diem at the entrance of 
hell, to which ^neas is defcending) will ex- 
emplify what I have faid; for at die lame 
time that it will bear a difpute^ whether Cbu- 
dian's defcription is not even fuperior to VirgO's 
in poetical merit, yet the judicious manner of 
introducing it in one cafe, and the evident 
want of judgment in the other, will help Co 
(hew, that the reafon why we piefer Virgil to 
Claudian, is more on account of his fuperioritf 
of tafle than of talents. 

Claudian*s defcription fbnds in the very front 
of his poem on Rufiinus ; Virgil's is woven into 
his fable, and will be found in the fixtfa book 
of his iEneid, as follows ; 
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Feftibuium ante ipfum^ primifque in faucibus Orct, 
LuSus, et ultrices pofuere cuhilia Cur a \ 
PalUntefque habitant Morbid triflifque Sene^us, 
Et MetuSf et malefuada fames^ it turf is Bgtftas^ 
TirribiUf 'uijk fomue i Letbumque^ Laborquei 
Turn cottfanguinem Letbi Sopor^ et mala mentis . . 
CauMat mortiferumqne atherfo in limine BeUum$ 
Ferreique Eumemdum thalamic et Difcordia demens 
Fiperenm crinem nrittis ina^xa cruent/Sm 

(VmciL.). 

Juft intbe gates f and in the Jaws of HeU, 

Revengeful Cares and fuUem Sorrows dweU, 

And pale DifeafeSf and repining Jge ; 

ifant, Fear^ and Famine* s unr^ed rage % 

Here ToilSf and Death ^ and Death" s half-brotber. Sleeps 

Forms terrible to vtenv, their centry keep ; 

Vith anxious Pleafures of a guilty mindy 

Deep Frauds beferet and open Force behind i 

fhe Furies iron beds, and Strife that /bakes 

fUr hij/ing trejfes^ and unfolds her fnakes. 

(Drvj>en.) 

Protinus infernas ad limina tetra forores 
Concilium deforme vocat ; glomerantur in unum 
hmunura pefies Erebi^ quafcunque finiftro 
Nox genuit feetn : Nutrix Difcordia belli i 
tmperiofa Fames i leto vicina SeneOus s 
Impatienfque fui Morbus '^ Un;orque fecundis 
Anxiusy et fcijfo Maerens ^uelamine LuffuSf 
Bt Timor i et caco fraceps Audacia vultu j 

Q.3 ^t 
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Et luxuj populaior ofum \ cui femp^ adb^nrem 
Irtfelix burnt It grfjfu comitatur EgeftitU} 
Tadaque Ayarltia ^omflexa femora mMrit 
Infomnei Imtgo txitmnt ixamha Cttrm^ 

(Clavka«v> 

** The infernal council, at Ak6io*8 call 

" Convfen'ct, aflemble in the Sty^ail lialf j 

" Myriads of gliaftly plagues, that fhun the light, 

»* Daughters of Efrebus and gloomy Night : 

** Strife wir-compclling J Famine^s wafting ragej 

" And Death juft hovering o'er decrepid Age ; , . 

** Envy, Profparity's repining fofe, 

« Reitlefs DUeaffe', and felf-cfirheVell*d' Woe, 

" Raflinefs, and Fear, and Poverty, that ffeat* 

« Clofe as hi# ftddow'at the-^fidthrift's heels ; 

" Afid Cfam; that clingiifg fo the Mifer's brcaft, 

" Forbid his fordid fonl to tafte of reff.'* 

The produftions of thfi human genius vriS 
borrow their complexion from tRe times in 
which they originate. Ben Jonfon fays, that 
fhe players often mentioned it as an honour U 
Shakefpear^ that in his writing (whatfoever. he 
penned) he never blotted out a line. My an^jutr 
hath been ^adds he) tVould he had blotted am 
a thoufand! which they thought a nudevobht 
fpeech. I had not told pofterity tbisy Bui fit 
their ignorance^ who chofe that circum/tanct U 
commend their friend hy^ wherein he mofl faulted ^ 
and to jyjlify mine own candour^ for I loved the 

man^ 
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iuajiy and do honour bis memory on ibis fidi ido'* 
latry as much as any : He was indeed horuft^ and 
of an open and free nature ; had an excellent 
fhantafte^ brave notions and gentle exprejions^ 
' wherein he flowed with that fatility^ thai fomem 
time it was neceffdry he jhotdd he flopped y Suf* 
flammandus erat^ as Auguflus faid of HaUrius : 
His wit was in his own pow£r\ would the ruli 
9f it had been fo toaf 

I think there can be no doubt but this kind 
of indignant ne^gence with which Shakefpeaj: 
wrote, was grestly owing to the flight cojnfi« 
deration he kad &r his audience. Jonfon 
treated tbem wJktb the di^torlal haughtine(« 
of a pedant), $halqeijpear widt the careleiTnefs 
of a gentlem^ who wrote at hrs eafe, and 
gav^ them the firft flowings of his £incy witb* 
out any dread of their corre&ion. Theie were 
times in which the poet indulged his genius 
without reihraint -, he flood alone and fuper^ 
eminent and wanted no artificial fcafFold tx> 
nhe him above the heads of his contempora* 
ries J he was natural, lofty, carelefs, and daringly 
incorreft. Place the fame man in other times, 
among;ft a people poliflied almoft into general 
equality, and be ihall begin to hefitate and re^ 
tts£t his failles > for ^i this refped poetical are 
iike aililary excur£ons, and it makes a wid^ 
0^4 difference 
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difierence in the movements of a (kilful general, 
ifThetber he is to faliy into a country defiended 
by wcD-difciplined troops, or only by an irrcr 
gular mob of unarmed barbarians. Shake^eir 
might vault his Pegafus without a rein ; moun* 
tains might rife and feas roll in vain before himj 
Nature herfelf could neither ftop nor circumfcribc 
his career. The modern man of verfe mounts 
with the precaution of a riding- mafter, and 
prances round his little circle fiill-bltted and 
caparifoned in all the formality of a review. 
Whilft he is thus pacing and piaffering widi 
every body's eyes upon him, his friends art 
calling out every now and then — ** Seat your- 
''felf firm in the faddle ! Hold your body 
^ ftraight ! Keep your fpurs from his fides for 
^^ fear he fets a kicking ! Have a care he does 
^ not ftumble ; there Hes a ftone^ here runs a 
^^ ditch ; keep your wiiip ftill, and depend upon 
*^ your bit, if you have not a mind to break 
** your neck!" — On the other quarter his ene* 
mies are bawling out — « How like a taylor 
^^ that fellow fits ©n horfeback ! Look at bis 
** /eet, look at his arms ! Set the curs upon 
*' him ; tie a cracker to his horfe's tail, and 
"make fport for the fpe6fators !** — All Ais 
while perhaps the poor devil could have per- 
formed paffably well, if it were jiot for the 

mobbing 
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mobbing and hallooing about him: Whereas 
-'Shakefpear mounts without fear, and ftardng 
in the jockey-phrafe at fcorej cries out, ** Stand 
^ dear, ye fons of earth ! or, by the beams of my 
^father Apollo, I'll ride over you, and trample 
S^ you into duft V* 
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I WAS in company the other day with a 
young gentleman, who had newly fucceeded 
to a confiderable eftate, and was a good deal 
ftruck with the converfadon of an elderly peribn 
prefent, who was very deliberately caftihg up 
lixt feveral demands that the community at large 
had upon his property. — ** Are you aware," feys 
.he, " how fmall a portion of your revenue will 
^ properly remain to yourfelf, when you have 
^ fatisfied all the claims which you muft pay to 
•^ fociety and your country for living amongft us 
^ and fupporting the chara£ter of what is called 
^ a landed gentleman ? Part of your income 
•^ will be ftopt for the maintenance of them who 
"have none, under the denomination of poor- 
.^^ ITites ; this may be called a fine upon the par«^ 

" tiality 
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** tiality of fortune, levied by the law of Society^ 
^^ which will not truft its poor members to the 
^ prec»'iou& chafity of the rich : Another part 
^ muft ga to the debt» and neceffities of the go* 
^vernmeat, yMch protects you in war and 
^ peace, and is alfo a fine, which you moil be 
** content to pay for the honour of being an 
** Englifhman, and the advantage of living in a 
** land of liberty and fecurity. The learned 
** profeffions will alfo have their (hare ; the 
" church for talomg care of ycur foul, the phy- 
** fician for looking after your body, and the- 
^ lawyer.muft, have part of your prqperty % 
f^ iuperintending the reft. The merchant^ tiadfJF- 
^^ man and artiian will have their pro& upon ^ 
^ the multiplied wants, comforts and indulging 
^ ces of civilized life ; thefe are not to be enui- 
^ merated^ for they depend on the humouvf 
^^ and habits of men ; they have grown up with 
^the refinements and elegancies of the age| 
^^ and they will former encreafe^ as theie (ball 
•'advance: They are the condudtors, which, 
•' like the blood-'veilels in the human frame, cir- 
^ culate your wealth, and every other man's 
*' wealth, through every limb and even fibrse 
." of the national body : The hand of induftry 
"creates that wealth, and to the hand of 

" induftry 
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^^induftry it finally returns, as blood does to 
f« the heart." 

. If we tKfce the fituatioa of man from a mere 
ilate of natture to the higheft ftate pf civilization^ 
we ibaU find thefe artificial wants and dependent 
ce» t»r^$^ wi& every ftage and degree of hi» 
]^piNc»Vement9 ; f6 that if we confider each na^ 
Hiofi %art as one great machind, theferehd partir 
lod. fpfihgs^ which give it motion, naturally bew 
Come iflord ^d more comj^ated Md mtikifiici<^ 
du% aft th0 i«6$ to which' it is applied are mocd 
^fid nK>re diverfified* Again^ if we comp»c9 
tw^ nations In an equal ftate of civitisation, we 
snay reiAirk, that where the greater freedom' ob^ 
ttfihss, there the greater rariety of artificial wiants 
wjH obtain alfo, and c£ courfe^property will cir<f 
cvkkle fhrough more channels : This I take to be 
die cafe upon a comparifon between France and 
Ehglandy arifing from the di&rent confHtutions 
of (fiiena: and us with refpeft to ciril liberty. 

The natural wants of men are pretty much 
tiie fimne in moft ftates, but the humours of meit 
will take difierent dire^Hons in difFei-ent cbun^ 
trks^ and are governed . in a great degree by A0 
lawi and^conftitutionof die rehlnfi in whic&they 
are found: There are-nnmfbers of people ia 
Englflkid^ who get their firing by arts and occu^ 
patidnfi^ which would not be tolerated in a d&« 
3 fpotic 
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fpdtic government. Men's inanners are fimplU' 
fied in proportion to the reftraint and circum- 
fcription under which they are kept. The coun- 
tfy fports of Englifh gentlemen furnifh mainte- 
nance and emplo3mient to vaft numbers of our 
people, whereas in France and other arbitrary 
fiates, men of the firft radc and fortune refidet in 
At capital, and keep no eftabliihtmente of Mb 
fort. What a train of grooms, "jdekics and 
fiable-boys follow the heels of our horfes and 
hounds in tight boots and leather breeches! 
each of which carries the clothes of fix men 
upon his back, cafed in one fkin of flannel under 
another, like die coats of an onion. The loco- 
motive mania of an Englifhman circulates his 
perfon, and of courfe his cafh, into every quarter 
of the kingdom : A Frenchman tak^ a journey 
only when he cannot help it, an Englifhman has 
no other reafon but becaufe he likes it;: he 
moves with every fhift of die iveathtir, and fol« 
lows the changes of the moft variable climate in 
the world ; a frofty morning puts him from his 
hunting, and he is in London before night; a 
diaw meets him in^ town, and again he fcampers 
ipto the country : He has a horfe to run at Epfom^ 
another at Saliffaury, and a third at York, and he 
mufi: be on the fpot to back every one of diem; 
hs' hss a ftud at Newmarket, a mifbrefs ifi Lon*r 

don, 
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don, a ihooting'hox In Norfolk^ and a pack of 
foac-hounds in the New Foreft : For one wheel 
that real bufinefs puts in motion, pleafure, whim, 
gnnui turn one hundred : Sicknefe, which con- 
fines all the reft of the world, fends him upon 
his travels j one dodor plunges him into the fea 
at.Brighthdmftone, a iecond fteeps him in warmi 
water at Buxton ; and a third fends him to Bath^ 
for the gentlemen of the learned faculty, whether 
they help us into life, or help us out of it, make 
118 pay toU at each gate ; and if at any time their 
art keeps us alive, the fine we muft pay to their 
ingenuity makes the renewal in fome cafes too 
hard a bargain for a poor man to profit by. Ill 
all other countries upon earth a man is content* 
ed to be well and pay nothing for being fo^ biit 
in England even health is an expenfive article, . 
as we are for ever contriving how to be a little 
better, and phyficians are too confcientious to 
take a fee and do nothing for it. If there is any 
thing like ridicule in this, it is againft the pa- 
tient and not againft the phyfician I would wifh 
to point it ; it is in England that the profefSon 
is truly dignified, and if it is here accompanied 
with greater emoluments, it is proportionably 
pra6tifed with fuperior learning ; if life is more 
Taluahle in a land. of freedom than in a land 
of flavery, why ihQul4 it not be |>aid for ac- 

cordi^ 
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cording to its value ? In defpotic ftates, ivhere 
teen's Mves are in faft the property of the prince, 
all fubjc<9s (houW in juftice be cured or k31ed 
at his proper diarge ; but ^erc a man's houle 
is his caftle, his health is his own concern. 
* ' As to the other learned profeffion -of the iawj 
*o its honour be it fpoken, there is that Plann- 
ing perplexity about it, that we can ruin one 
another and ourfelves with the greatcft certainty 
and facility. It is fo fuperior to aH other fciences^ 
that it can turn demonftration into doubt, truth 
into contradiftion, make improbability put mat- 
ter of hdi out of countenance, and hang yp a 
point for twenty years, which common fenfe 
would decide in as many minutes. It is die 
■glorious privilege of the freemen of England to 
make their own laws, and they have made fo 
many, that they can neither count them up nor 
^comprehend them. The parliament of EnglancI 
& without comparifon the moft voluminous au* 
Ifaor in the world ; and there is fuch a happy am* 
higurty in its works, that its ftiidents have as 
"much to fay on the wrong fide of every queftioil 
•as upon the right : In all cafes of difcuffion it is 
^ne man's buiinefs to puzzle^ and another's to 
explain, and though vi6tery be .ever fo certain, it 
•is agreed between die parties to make a long 
"battle : There muft be an extraordi«vy faculty 
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©f expreffion in Ac law, when the oriy parts 
clearly underftood aatc tinofe iwliich st has not 
commitfibd to wrking. 

I (hall fay very little in this place upon the 
facred profefHon of divinity : It is "to be lamented 
that the chyrch of England is not provide^ with 
a proper competency for all who are engaged in 
performing >its iftindbons; iMit I camiot dofe 
with their opinion, wfco arcfer'ftrfpping its dig- 
nities, and equalizM^ Adfe {^(^ndid benefices, 
which are at once the glory and the fupport of 
its eftablifhment. Levellers and refojnaeffs will 
always have the popular cry on their fide, and I 
have good reafon to know with what inveteracy 
a man is perfecuted for an opinion which oppofes 
it ; and yet it is hard to give credit to the fin- 
cerity and difmtereftednefs of him who courts 
popularity, and deny it to the maa wjio facri- 
fices his repofe iind Aands the brunt of abufe in 
defence ef what he believes to be the truth. 

And now having fallen upon the mention of 
Popularity^ I fhall take leave to addrcfe that 
divinity with a few lines picked up &om an ob- 
jure author, which, though :bdi#w. poetry, are 
i^ot quite profe, and on dwrt account %pfettjr 
nearly fulted to die level of flidr ftfcjeft, 

♦« OPopulanQr, 
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*« O Popularity, tliou giddy thing ! 

^ What grace or profit doft thou bring f 
«< Thou art not honefty, thou art not fame ) 
" I cannot call thee by a worthy name t 

** To fey I hate thee were not true j 

** Contempt is properly thy due i 
kc I cannot love thee and deipife thee too* 

^ Thoo art no patriot, but the verieft cheat 

" That ever traffickM in deceit; 

** A date empiric, bellowing loud 
** Freedom and phrenzy to the mobbing crowdf 

** And what car^ft thou, if thou canft raife 

** Illuminations and huzzas, 
•« Tho* half the city funk in one bright blaze? 

^* A patriot ! no ; for thou doft hold in hate 

*« The very peace and welfare of the ftate; 

<< When anarchy affeults the f«vereign*s thronCf 

•* Then IS the day, the night thine own; 

<* Then is thy triumph, when the foe 

•♦ Levels fome dark infidious blow, 
'* Or ftrong rebellion lays thy country low. 

•* Thou canft aflefl humility to hide 

*' Some deep device of monlbous pride { 

•< Confcience and charity pretend 

^' For compaiHng fome private end j 
^ TVnd in a canting c<x)ven^cle note 

'* Long fcripture paflages canft quote, 
« When periecutKm ranldes in thy throat. 

4 •* Tfcoi 
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«< Thou haft no fenfe of nature at tliy hearty 

" No car for fcience, and no eye for art, 

*' Yet confidently doft decide at o&Ce 
«« This man a wit, and that a dunce j 
** And, (ftrange to tell !) howe>r unj^ft, 
** We take thy dictates upon tnift, 

*' For if the world will be deceived, it muft, 

** In truth and judice thou haft no delight, 
«« Virtue thou doft not know by fight j 
" But, as the chymift by his (kill 

" FVom drofs and dregs a fpiritcan diftillf 
** So from the prifons, or the ftews» 
" Bullies, blafphemers, cheats or Jews 

<< Shall turn to heroes, if they ferve thy views. 

« Thou doft but make a ladder of the mob, 
" Whereby to climb into fome courtly job ) 
<< There fafe repofmg, warm and fnug> . 
•* Thou anfwer'ft with a patient ftirug, 
. •* Mifcrcants, begone ! who cares for you, 
•* Ye bafe-bom, brawling, clamorous crew? 
«« YouVe ferv'd my tum^ and, vagabonds, adieu !'* 
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WHEN it had cntertd into die mind of 
Shalcerpear to form an hiftdrical play 
upon certain events in the reign of Henry the 
fourth of England, the chara&r of the Prince of 
Wales recommended itfelf to his hmcjy is likeljr 
to fupplyhim with a fund of dramatic incidents; 
for what could invention have more happily fug- 
gefted than this character, which hiJUory pre- 
fented ready to his hands ? a riotous diforderly 
young libertine, in whofe nature lay hidden thofe 
feeds of heroiftn and ambition, Which were to 
burft forth at once to the aftonifliriieht of the 
world and to atchicvc the coriqueft of Firance. 
This princt, whole chara£ler was deSined to 
exhibit a revolution of fo brilliant a fort, was not 
only in himfelf a very tempting hero for the dra- 
matic poet, who delights in incidents of novelty 
and furprize, but alfo offered to liis imagination 
a train of attendant charadlers, in the perfons of 
his wild comrades and aflbciates, which would 
be of themfelves a drama. Here was a field for 
invention wide enough even for the genius of 
Shalcefpear to range in. All the humours, paf- 
fions and extravagancies of human life might be 
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brought into the compdltioii, and Mi^htti he had 
grddped dntf petfomfied fhetn to his tafte and 
Hkrng, he had a. leader ready to pfece « tHe head 
of the trahi, and the truth of hiftory to give life 
and intercft to bis drama. 

With thefc ntatcrials ready for creation the 
great artift fate down to his wof k 5 fee tanvafs 
wks fpread before him, amp}e and capaeioUs a$ 
the e]q)aitfc of his own fancy i tSsit^tt put h^t 
peiicil into bis hand, and he beg^n to fkefch. 
His firfl: coAcetn was to give a chief or captairi 
tfa this gang oF rioters ; this would nattSfrall;^ |)d 
the firft outline he drew. To fill Up the drsfw- 
ing of diis perfonagc he conceived a volaptif- 
ary,' in whofe fig&ire.and character theVe fhoiild 
be id aflb|iblager o£ comic qc(t(}lttes i in hisi* 
perfoh he ihoidd bid b^dftted dild iiiSv^ii Up tS 
the fize of a Siishidi^ lazy, hi:i^f2oa$^ in titifH^ 
aiity i fiityr, in tntemperinte a bOttchrfliaftasn :• 
As hs wis to ftand in the pofl! of a /mi|teader 
abnongft thieves and cutparfes^ he made him sc 
notx>fi£>asll;ar, a iivaggerin^ ch}/^lid; vaiir-gtdri^' 
oust, Arbitrary^ kliavifh, crafty, vorafcioiis of 
plunder, lavifh of his gains, without credit, ho- 
nour or honefty, and in debt to every b6dy 
about him : As he was to be thi chief feducer 
and mifleader of the heir apparent of the crown, 
it was intumbent onrthe poet to qualify him for 
R2 that 
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that part in fuch a manner as ihould give pix>ba- 
bility and even a plea to die temptation ; this 
was only to be done by the ftrongeft touches and 
the higheft colourings of a mafter ; by fitting 
off a humour of fo happy, fo facetious and So 
alluring a caft, as fhould tempt even royalty to 
forget itfelf and virtue to turn rcveHer in his 
company. His lies, his vanity and bis coward- 
ice, too grofe to deceive, were to be fo ingenious 
as to give delight; his cunning evafions, his 
witty refources, his mock folemnity, his vapour- 
ing felf-confequence, were to fumifh a continual, 
feaft of laughter to his royal companion ; he was 
not only to be witty himfelf, but the caufe of 
wit in other people; a whetftone for raillery; 
a buffoon, whofe very perfon was a jeft : Com- 
pounded of thefe humours, Shakeijpear produced 
the charafter of Sir John Ffllftaffs a chanider, 
which neither ancient nor modem comedy has 
ever equalled, which was fo muc1i^the..£ivoiirite 
of its author as to be introduced in three feveral 
plaj^s, and which is likely to be the idol of the 
Englifh ftage, as long as it (hall Q>eak the 
language of Shakefpear. 

This charader almoft fingly fupports die 
whole comic plot of the firft part of Henry the 
fourth; the poet has indeed thrown in fome 
auxiliary humours in the -pcrfons cf Gadfhill,: 

Peto, 
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Peto, Bardojph, and Hoftefs Quickly ; the two 
firft ferve for little elfe except to fill up the 
aftion, but Bardolph as a butt to FalftafF^s rail- 
lery, and the hofte& in her wrangling fcene with 
him, when his pockets had been emptied as he 
was afleep in the tavern, give occafion to fcenes 
of infinite pleafantry: Poins is contrafted from 
the reft of the gang, and as he is made the com- 
panion of the prince, is very properly reprefented 
;as a man of better qualities and morals than 
FalftaiF's more immediate hangers-on and de- 
pendants. 

The humour of FalftafF opens into full difplay 
upon his very fir ft introduction with the prince ; 
the incident of the robbery on the highway, the 
icene in Eaftcheap in confequence of that ridicu- 
lous encounter, and the whole of his condud: 
during the a£tion with Percy, are fo cxquifitely 
pleafant, that upon the renovation of his dramatic 
life in the fecond part of Henry the fourth, I 
queftion if the humour does not in part evapo- 
rate by continuation; at leaft I am periuaded 
^t it flattens a little in the outfet, and though 
his wit may not flow lefe copioufly, yet it conies 
with more labour and is farther fetcht. The 
poet feems to have been fenfible how diflicult it 
was to preferve the vein as rich as at firft, and 
has therefore ftrengthened his comic plot in the 
R3 fecpn^ 
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fccood ptay with feveral new recriuts, wtkcx inay 
,ta]^e a fhare \fiti\ Falftaff, to whom he no longer 
entrufts the whole burthen of the humour. In the 
^roi:it of dicfe laxUiaries (lands Piftol, t charader 
/o new, Yjhimfical and extravagant, that if it 
were njcit for a commentator now living, whofe 
ye/y c;xtrjaQrdinary rcfearches, amongft our oW 
authore, haveiupplied us with paflages to illuini* 
jn^te the ftrange rhapfodies which Shakefpear has 
put jntp his niouth, I ihould for one have thought 
Antient Fiftol as wild and imaginary a being as 
Caliban ; but I now perceive, by the help of thcife 
difcoveries, that the charader is ma^ tif in great 
•part ofabfurd and fitjiian paffages from manyphji^ 
in which Shake^ear was verfed and perhaps hoi 
heen a ftrformtr : Piftors dialogue is a tifliie of 
old tags of bombaft, like the middle comedy of 
the Greeks, which dealt in parody. I abate of 
my aftonifhment at the invention and originality 
of the poet, but it does not leflen my refped for 
his ingenuity. Shakefpear founded his bully in 
parody, Jonfon copied his from nature, and the 
palm feems due to Bobadil upon a comparifon 
with Fiftol) Congreve copied a very happy likc- 
nefe from Jonfon, and by the faireft and mcrfl 
laudable imitation produced fafe Noll BlufF, one 
of the pleafanteft humourifts oa die comic 
ftagc* 

9 Shallow 
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Shallow and Silence are two very ftrong aux- 
iliaries to this fecond part of FalftafF's humours, 
and though they do not abfolutely bdong to his 
family, they are neverthelefs near of kin, and 
derivatives from his flock : Surely two pleafant- 
er fellows never trode the ftage ^ they not only 
contrail and play upon each other, but Silence 
fober and Silence tipfey make the moft comical 
reverie in nature ; never was drunkennefs fo well 
introduced or fo happily employed in any drama : 
The dialogue between Shallow and Falftafi^ and 
the defcription given by the latter of Shallow's 
youthful frolicks, are as true nature and as true 
comedy as man's invention ever produced : The 
recruits are aUb in the literal fenfe the recruits 
of the drama. Thefe perfonages liave the further 
merit of throwing FalftafF's charaflcr into a new 
caft, and giving it the feafonable relief of Va- 
riety. 

D^me Quickly alio in this feeond part refumes 
her role with great comic fpirit, but with fome 
variation of character for the purpofe of intro- 
ducing a new member into the troop in the per- 
fon of Doll Tearfheet, the common trull of the 
times. Though this part is very ftrongly co- 
loured, and though the fcene with her and Fal* 
fta(F is of a loofe as well as ludicrous nature, yet 
if we compare Shakefpear*s condud of this in- 
R 4 cident 
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cident with that of the dramatic writers of his 
time, and even fmce his time, we muft confefe 
he has managed it with more than common 
care, and exhibited his comic hero in a very ri- 
diculous light, without any of thofe grofs inde- 
cencies which the poets of his age indulged 
themfelves in without reftraint. 

The humour of the Prince of Wales is not 
fo free and imconftraincd as in the iirft part; 
though he ftill demeans himfelf in the courfe 
of his revels, yet it is with frequent marks of 
repugnance and felf-confideration, as becomes 
the conqueror of Percy, and we fee his cha- 
TZ&er approaching faft towards a thorough re- 
formation; but though we are thus prepared 
for the change that is to happen, when this 
young hero, throws off the reveller and ailimies 
the king, yet we are not fortified againft the 
weaknefs of pity; when the difappointment and 
banilhment of FaUlaff takes place, and the poet 
executes juftice upon Kis inimitable delinquent^ 
with all die rigour of an unrelenting moralift. 
The reader # or fpe£btor^ who has accompanied 
Falftaff through his dramatic ftory, is in debt 
to him for {o many pleafant moments, that all 
his failings, which fhould have raifed contempt, 
have only provoked laughter, and he begins to 
think they are not natural to his chwa(3er, byt 

airume4 
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afliimed for his amufement. With thcfe im- 
preffions we fee. him delivered over to mortifi- 
cation and difgrace, and bewail his punifhment 
with a fenfibility, that is only due to the fufFer- 
ings of the virtuous. 

As it is impoffible to afcertain the limits of 
Shakefpear's genius, I will not prefume to fay 
he could not have fupported his humour, ha4 
he chpfen to have prolonged his exiftence thro' 
the fucceeding. drama of Henry the Fifth; wc 
may conclude, that no ready expedient pre- 
fcnted itfelf to his fancy, and he was not apt 
to fpend much pains in fearching for fuch : He 
therefore put him to death, by which he fairly 
placed him out of the reach of his contempo- 
raries, and got rid of the trouble and difficulty 
of keeping him up to his original pitch, if he 
had attempted to carry him through a third 
drama, after he had removed the Prince of 
Wales out of his company, and feated him on 
the throne. I cannot doubt but there were re- 
fources in Shakefpear's genius, and a latitude 
of humour in the character of FalftafF, which 
might have furnifhed fcenes of admirable co- 
medy by exhibiting him in his difgrace, and 
both Shallow and Silence would have been ac- 
ceflaries to his pleafantry: Evem the field of 
Agincourt, and the diftrefs of the king's army 

before 
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before the action, had tlie poet thought proper 
to have produced Falftaff on the fcene, mi2:ht 
have been as fruitful in comic incidents as the 
battle of Shrewfbury j rfiis yre can readily be- 
lieve from the humours of Fluellen and Piftol, 
which he has woven into his drama ; the former 
of whom is made to remind us of FalftafF, in 
his dialogue with Captain Govircr, when he tells 
him that — yis Alexander is kill his friend CfyiaSj 
being in his ales and his cupSy fo alfo Harry Mm^ 
mTZctbj being in his right wits and his goof judge^ 
mentSy is turn aiuay the fat Knight with the great 
felly-dottblet : He was full of jefis and gypes and 
knav^rieSy and mocks y I am forget his name, — - 

Sir John Faljiaff.— That is he. This paf- 

£ige has ever given me a pleafmg fenfation, as 
it marks a regret in the poet to part with a fii- 
vourite character, and is a tender ferewel to 
his memory : It is alfo with particular propriety 
that thefe words are put into the mouth of 
Fluellen, who ftands here as his fubftitute, and 
whofe humour, as v/ell as that of Nym, may be 
faid to have arifen out of the aflies of FalftaiF. 
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N' LXXXVII. ■ 

Singula latus 
Exqutritquey auditque^ vlrum monumenta prtoru/n* 

(Virgil,.) 

OF all ©ur dealers in fecond-hand wares, 
few bring their goods to fo bad a market^ 
1^ thofe hunible wits who retail other peon's 
worn-out jokes. A man's good dyings aiae 
(b perfonally his own, and depend fo much upon 
manner and circumftances, that they make a 
poor figure in other people's mouths, and fiifier 
even more by printing than they do by repeat* 
ing: It is alfo a very difficult thing to pen a 
witticifm ; for by the time we have adjufted all 
the defcriptive arrangements of this man fatd^ 
And f^th€r man repludy we have miferably 
blunted the edge of the repartee. Thefe diii* 
Gulties however have been haj^ily overcome by 
A^, Jofeph Miller and other facetious compi- 
lers, whofe works are in genend circulation, 
and may be heard of in moit^ clubs and com* 
panies where gentlemen meet, who love. to fay 
a good thing without the trouble of inventing iL 
We are alfo in a feir train of knowing every 
thing that a late celtbrated author (aid, as weU 

as 
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as wrote, without an exception even of his 
mofl: fecret ejaculations. We may judge how 
valuable thefe diaries will be to pofterity, when 
we refledl how much we fliould now be edified, 
had any of* the antients given us as minute a 
coUeSfanea of their illuftrious contemporaries. 

We have, it is true, a few of Cicerd^s table- 
jokes J but how delightful would it be to know 
what he laid, when nobody heard him! how 
pioufly he reproached himfelf when 'he laid in 
bed too late in a morning, or eat too heartily 
at Hortenjius's or Cafar^s table. We arc told 
indeed that Cato the Cenfor loved his jcft, but 
we fhould have been doubly glad to have par* 
taken of it : What a pity it is that nobody 
thought it worth their while to record fome 
pleafanter fpecimen than Macrohius has given us 
of his retort upon ^. JlbUiuSj a glutton and a 
fpendthrift, when his houfe was on fixt^^Wbat 
he could not eatj he has burnt^ (aid Cato ; where 
the point of the jeft lies in the allufion to a par- 
ticular kind of facrifice, and the good-humour 
of it with himfelf. It was better faid by P. 
Syrus the adlor, when he faw one Mucius^ a 
malevolent fellow, in a very melancholy mood-— i- 
Either fome ill fortune has befallen Mucius^ or 
fcrne good has happened to one of his acquaint^ 
ance, 

A man*s 
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A man's fame fliall be recorded to pofteritjr, 
by the trifling merit of a jeft, when the great 
thin2S he has done would elfe have been buried. 
in oblivion : Who would now have known that 
i. Mallius was once the beft pointer in Rome; 
if it was not for his repartee to Seruilius G^- 
nunus?\ — Tau paint better than you tnodclj feys 
Geminus, pointing to Mallius's children, who 
were crooked and ill-favourei— ^Zi/f/ enough^ 
replied the artift ; / paint in the daylight^ htd 
I modelj as you call ity in the dark* 

Gcero it is well known was a great joker, 
and fome of his good fayings have reached us;, 
it does not appear as if his wit had been of the 
malicious fort, and yet Pow^ey^ whofe temper: 
could n6t -ftand. a jeft, was fo galled by hiih, 
that he is r^eported to have laid with great bit- 
ternefs — Oh! that Cicero would go over to my 
enemieSy for then he would he afraid of me,-^ 
If Cicero forgave this fercafm, I fliould call him 
not only a better-tempered, but a braver man 
dian Po?npey, 

But of all the antient wits Augujius feems to 
have had moft point, and he was as remarkable 
for taking a jeft, as for giving it, A country 
jellow came to Rome, who was fo like the em- 
peror, that all the city ran after him ; Augvjlus 
hcarJ of it, and oi^ering the man into his pre- 

fencc 
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fence-^IJiirJ^ye^ friend f fay* he; ivhfn iU/ts your 
imther in R$me F ^^ Nroer^ an pteafi yaii I re- 
plied the countryman, hut niy father has been 
here many a time and efl. The anecdote of 
the old foldier is Aill more to hi* credit : He 
folicited the emperor to defend him in a fuit \ 
Am^ujlus fent his own advocate into court ; the 
foklier was diflatisfied, and fald to the emperor 
— f did net fight fdr ynu by frexy at Alfium'^ 
AuguJIus felt the reproof, XnA condefcended to 
his rcqucfl in peffon. When PaeMius Taurus 
greedily folicited a largefs from the emperor, 
and to urge him to the greater liberality added, 
that all the world W(^uld have il, itM he had 
made him a very bountiful donati6n^^Bitf yea 
kntfw better^ laid Augujlus^ than U beHiVe the 
werld^mA difmifled the fycophint Widiout hit 
errand. I (hall mention one more cafe, where, 
by a very Courtly evafion, he parrfed the fo^ki* 
tatton of his captain of the guard, ^o had 
been calhiered, and wai petitioning the em« 
|xrror to allow him his pay; telling him (hat 
he did not aflc that indulgence for the fake of 
the money which might accrue to him, but 
that he might have it to fay he had refigned 
his commidion, and not been cnfhiered — - If 
that be all your reafin^ fays the emperor, tilt 

the 
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the -world that you have received it^ ^ml I iulU 
not deny that I have paid it* 

Fatiniiis^ who was noted tb % proverb rts a 
common flanderer, and particularly <>bno.\io*» 
for his fciirrility agjdnft G€€r% Was pelted bj 
the populace in the amphitheatre^ whilli: he was 
giving them the Gladiators : He cOmplaihed t» 
the .£diles of the infult, and got Un edkS: for-* 
bidding the people to caf): finjr chit^ liito the 
area but apples; An arch fellow brouglit a ft*-* 
rious. large fir-apple to tl^ femoils k%*/er C-y^ 
4:£lUu5^ and demanded his opinidn upon the «dt& 
— / am cf cpinimy fays CaftellitU^ thM your /V- 
apple is literally and legally an applr^ zv-th this 
proFuifo h^wever^ that you intend U throiv it st 
Vatimui's head. 

As there k fome dangct in making too .ir^ 
with old jokes^ I (hall hold my hand fo;* tht 
prefent; but if thefe fliould fiiccced in bci«g 
acceptable Co ctly readers, I fliall writ be afraid 
of meeting Mr, J^ph MHla^ and his nvoder^i 
witticifms widi my antientfi. In tl^at cafe I 
fliall not defpair of being able to lay before die 
public a veritable Roman neWjpaper^ coiii- 
pounded of events in the days cf Julius Cicfw ; 
By what happy chance I traced this valusxblft 
relick, and with what pains I pofilfica my^^^i 
of it, may be matter of future expicuiarion : 

I have 
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I have the fatisfa£tion however to premife to 
the reader, that it is written with great freedeniy 
and as well fprinkled widi private anecdotes^ 
as any of die prefent day, whofe agreeable fa- 
miliarity is (b charming to every body but the 
parties concerned : It has alfo a good dafli of 
the dramatic; and as fome faftidious people 
have been inclined to treat our intelligencers 
and reviewers with a degree of negled bor- 
dering upon contempt, I fliall have pleafure 
in (hewing that they have claffical authority 
for all their quirks and conceits, and that they 
are all written in the true quaint fpirit of cri- 
ticifm : It is to be lamented that the Roman 
theatre furniihes no ladies to match the he- 
roines of our ftag^i but I can produce fome 
encomiums upon Laberiusy Rofcius and the 
famous Publius SyruSj which would not be 
unapplicable to fome of our prefent capital 
adors : I am forry to be obliged to confefi, 
that they were not in the habit of fpeaking 
epilogues in thofe days ; but I have a fubfli- 
tute in a prologue written and fpoken by 
Decimus Laberiusj which I am tempted to throw 
out as a lure to my newfpaper; but I mufl 
firil explain upon what occaiion it was com* 
pofed. 

This Laberius was a Rooun knight of good 
1 1 family. 
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family, and a man inthzl of high fpirit and pre- 
tenfioite, but unfortunately he had a talent for 
the drama : He read his own plajrs better than 
any man then living could ad them, for neither 
Oarrkk nor Henderfin wer6 yet born; P, Qodtitfj 
the fine g^ntlftnian and rake of the age, had the 
indecorum to preik Laberius to com^ forward oni 
the public flage, and take the principal charafter 
in one of his owii plays : , Laberius was indig<# 
nant, and Qodius proceeded to menaces ;-— 2># 
y$ur worfty (ays the Roman kni^t, you can hut 
fend me to Dyracchium and back ^^tf/«— proudly 
intimating that' he would fuffer the like bani(h« 
ment with Cicero rather than cioniTent to his de- 
ttiand; for aSing was not then the amufement of 
people of faOiion, and private theatres were not 
thought of. Julius Cafar was no lefs captivated 
Vrith Laberius^s talents than Qodius had betn^ 
and being a man not apt to be difcouraged by 
common difficulties, took up tho lame folicita* 
tion, and ailailed our Roman knight, who was 
now fixty years of age, and fi^lt his powers in 
their decline ; Confcious of this decline no lefs 
d)an of his own dignity, he refiftedthc degrading 
requeft ; he mterceded, he implored of Cafar to 
cxcufe him :* It was to no purpofe, Cajar had 
made it his point, and his point he would carry: 
The word of Cafar was laWj^^ ajad l^aberius^ 
V^l.HL S driven 
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driven out of all his defences, was obliged to 
fub^iit and comply. Q^fmr makes a grand fpec- 
taclc for all Rome 5 bills are giv<n out for a 
play of Laberius^ and the principal part is an- 
nounced to be performed by the author himfelf : 
The theatre is thrpnged with fpedators; tSI 
Rome i^ prefent, and Decimuf Laierius prefents 
hifl)felf on the ftage, and addr^^^ the audience 
in the following prologMC : 

' ^^ Prologue by Decimus Labirius. 

^ O ftrong NcccfRty ! of whofe fwift cotirft 
*^ So many feel> fo f^w ofcap^.tlie force* 
«< Whither, ah I whither^ in thy prone career^ 
«< Haft thou decreed this dying frame tabear ? 
•* Me in my better days nor foe, nor friend, 
«* Nor threat, nor bribe, nor vanity cou'd bend ; 
<* Now lur'd by flattery in my weaker age, 
<< I fink my knighthood and afcend the Ibge. 
^ Yet mufe not t|berefore-*-How (hall man gaiafi^, 
<< Him, whom the Deities themfelves obey ? 
«• Sixty long years. I've liv'd without diigracc 
«« A Roman knight j let dignity give place I 
« I'm Csefar's aftor now, and compafs more 

• •« In one fhort hour, than all my life before, 
** O Fortune ! fickle roiux:e of good and ill, 
<* If here to plaee m« 'twas thy foverejgn will, . 

. «• Why, when IM youth and faculties to plea^b 
^ So peat a mafter and fuch gucfta aa the(c, 

«Whjr 
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«* Why not compel me tlien, malicious power I 

" To the hard tafk of this 46grading hour ? 

•* Whefe now, in what profound abyifs of /hame^ 

" Doft thou confpire with Fate to (ink my name ? 

** Whence are my hopes f What voice can ag6 fupply 

•• To charm the ear 5 what grace to pleafe the eye ? 

•* Where is the a6lion, energy, and art, 

" The look, that guides its pafHon to the heart f 

** Age creeps like ivy o'er my withered trunks 

« Its bloom all blafted, and its vigour fhrunk { 

•* A tomb, where nothing but a name remain* 

«« To tell the world whofe aflie^ it contains.'* 

The original is fo foperioriy beautiftil, that tf ^ 
pTVcnt a badios I fliall infert it after the* tfaitf-' 
lation. 

Necessitas, cujus curfus tranpuirfi impHum 

Foluerunt multi iffugere^ pauci potuerunt^ 

Sluo mi detrujitpceneextrimsfenfibus^ 

^em nulla ambitio, nulla wiquamlatgitiffi 

Nullks timer 9 <vis nulla, nuHu auBtiritaf 

Movere potuit iujuntinta defiatu \ ' 

Ecce in fineSa utfaciU labeficitloco' 

Firi excellentis mente clemente edita 

Submijfa placide blandiloquens oratio I 

Etenimipfi Dii negare cut nihil potuerunt^ 
' Thminem me denegare quis pojfet pati ? 

Ergd bis tricenis annis aSUfing nota 
-. Eques Rvmanus lore igfefus meo 
t Domum n^ertas numuf 1 Himirum bacilig' 
. Un0 plus <uixi mibi quam wm^umfuit. 

Fortuna, immo}Urata,in bono eequt ataui in malo, 

S s Si 
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Si ttbi erat libitum Htevarum laudibus 
Ficris coalmen noflra famMfrangtre^ 
Cur cum vigebam mimbris praviridantibuSf 
Sdtisfacere populo et tfdi cum pot tram nnr^^ 
NonJUxibiUm me concuruafli ut carperesf 
Ifunc me quo dejicis ? quid ad fcenam affero t 
Decoremform^, an dignitatem corporU, 
Animi vtrtutemy an vocis jucunda fonum f 
Ut bedera ferpens <vires arboreas necalf 
Ita me *vetufias amplexa annorum enecat s 
Sepulcbri /milts miilnifi nomen refines* 

The play which this pathetic prologue was at« 
tached to was a comedy, in -wYiich Laierius took 
the charadier of a flave, and in the courfe of the 
plot (as ufual) was beaten by his mafter : In 
this condition, having marked his habit with 
counterfeited ftripes, he runs upon the ftage, and 
cries out amain — Porro^^irites! libertatem per^ 
dimus'^ln goodfaithy Countrymeriy ih^re is an end 
^f freedom* The indignant fpe^tors fent up a 
fhout; it was in the language of our prefent 
playhoufcL bills, a burjl of applaufe ; a maft 
violent bttrji of applaufe from a moft crotvded 
and hrillianf houfcy overflowing /V alt partSm 
Laberius not yet content with this atonement 
to the manes of his knighthood,: iubjoins the 
following pointed allufion : Necejfe eft muhos 
timeaty quern multi finunt^^The man^ whom many 
ftary muji m^dsftar many^ All eyes were now 

turned 
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turned upon Cafan^ and the degraded Laberius 
enjoyed a full revenge. 

We may naturally fiippofe diis conduct loft 
him the favour of Cafarj who immedfately took 
up Publius Syrusy a Syrian flave, who had been 
manumitted for his ingenious talents^ and Mras 
afling in the country theatres with much ap« 
plaufe : Cafar fetched him out of his obfcurity, 
as we bring up an aArefs from Badi or York, 
and pitted him againft Laberius. It was the 
triumph of youth and vigour over age and decay, 
and Cafar with malicious civility faid to Labe- 
rius, Favente tibi me vi£fu5 iSy Laberi^a SyriH^ 
Tou are furpajfed by Syrus in fpite of myfupporU 
As Laberius was going out of the theatre he was 
met by Syrus^ who was incopfiderate enough to 
let an expreflion efcape him, which, was very dif- 
refpe6tful to his veteran competitor: Laberius 
felt the unbecoming infult, and, turning XoSyrus^ 
gave him this extemporary anfwer— 

*« To ftand the firft is not the lot of all | 
** 'Tis now your tjurn to mpynt, and mine to fall t 
*« 'Tis fllppery ground ; beware you keep your feet ^ 
** For publip favoui' is a public cheat.'* 

Non pojfunt primi ejfe omnes omni in. tempore I 
Summum adgradum cum tlaritatis 'veneris ^ 
Conjifies segre \ et quam defcendas^ decides : 
Oddi e^o i Cadet jui/equitur. Lous efl public* 

S3 I need 
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I n^cd not remind the learned :Ref^d^r in \i4i^t 
credit the fayings of this Publius ^yrfuhf^ve b^eq 
juftly held by all the literati from S^mcu to 
Scaliger^ who ,turqed them into Qreek ; an^ )fi 
is for the honour of the fn^ternity of the ^ge, 
that faQl;h be and Sapbrony whpie moral fenteiH<e§ 
\verc f9un4 uqder Plato's fliUow when \ic djc^j 
•were dfitqrs by profe;ffion. 

I fliall now only a4d tfiat my N/ewfpaper <;onr 
tains f. very interefling defcription pf t^o >^iM\g 
2jQtOTS^ Hyl/as and Pyfadesy who becs^me girea( 
f^^ypurites with Augiifius^ when he yr^is &a)^\qit<^ 
^nd made their firft appearance at the time .this 
journal was written. If the Reader i^ajl $i]i4 
5iny allufion to two very promifing ypung pe^- 
formye^s, now living, whofe initials c,orr^Q>pnd 
with the alcove, \ can promjfe him tjia^ pur 
cont^emporaries will not fuffer })y the comparison* 
I may venture to faj in the words of Do<3)Qr 
Young— 

Vit Roman wou*d not blvjb at the mifiahm 
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DS.. SAmud johnfon, in his life of Rowie, 
pronounces of The Fair Penitent^ that ti h 
dne of the moft fleafing tragedies on the Jlage^ 
where itftill keeps its turns of appearing^ and prO"- 
bahiy will long keep them^for that there is fcdrcefy 
Hftj work of any poet at imce fo interejiing by the 
fdhtet ondfo delightful by the language. Thejlory^ 
he obfervcs, is domejiic^ and therefore eafily recei*uei 
by the imagination^ and ajjimilaied to common life) 
fhe di^ion is exquifitely hafmoniouSy and fofi of* 
Jprightly as occafton requires. Few people, I be- 
lieve, will think this chara£ter of the Fair Peni^ 
tent too livifli oh the fcbfe of commendation; 
the high aegree of publJt favour in which this 
trdgedy h^s long fto()d,has ever attracted thebeft 
audiences to it, and engaged the talents of the 
beft performers in its difplay, As there is no 
drama more frequently e:diibited, or more gene^ 
rally read, I propofe to give it a fair and impar- 
tial examination, jbintly with the more unknown 
and lefs popular tragedy from which it is derived^ 
The Fair Penitent is in feble and charaSer to 
clofely copied from The Fatal Dowry^ that it Is 
impoffible not to take tiiit tragedy along with it; 
and it is matter of fome furprize to fide that RoWe 
S 4 llioul4 
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Ihould have made no acknowledgment of his 
Imitation either in his dedication or prologue, op 
^y \rfiere elfe that I am apprifed of- 

This tragedy of The Fatal Dowry was the johit 
prod^dion of Maffinger. and Nathaniel Field; it 
^es a w\der compafs of fiible than The Faix 
Penkentj by which means i^ prefents a very af^ 
feeing fcene at the opening, which difcoyer$ 
young Charalois attended by his friend Romont^ 
waiting with a petition in his hand to be prtr 
fentcd to the Judges^ when they fhall meet, przjr 
ing the releafe of his dead father's body, which 
had been feized by his creditors^ and detained in 
their hands for debts h^ had. incurred in the pubr 
lie fervice, as Field Marfhal of the arqaies of 
Burgundy. Mailinger, to whofe (har^ this p^t 
of the tragedy devolved, has managed this pa- 
thetic introdudion with confumma^ (kill and 
great expreffibn of nature; a Aoble youth in th^ 
laft ftate of worldly diftrefe, reduced tp the hur 
miliating yet pious office of foliciting an vmfee!,- 
ing and unfriendly judge tp allow him to pay the 
folemn rites of burial to ^e remains of an illuf^ 
tripus fether, who. had fought his country's bat*» 
ties with glory, and had facrificed life and fortune;, 
in defence of an ingrateful flate, imprefles thje 
fpe£btors mind witji pity and refpedl, which arc 
ft:lt through every paflage of the play : Oijie, thing. 
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in particular ftrlkes me at the opening of tho 
fcene, which is the long filence (hat the poet has 
^rtfuUy impofed upon his principal charaAer 
^Charalois) who ftands ii^ mute forrow with his 
petition in his hand, whilft his friend ^opiont^ 
and his advocate Charmi, urge him to prefent 
himfelf to the judgfss and folicit theifi in perfon : 
The judges now make their entrance, they ftop 
upon the ftage ; they offer him die faireft oppor- 
tunity for tendering his petition and folicidng his 
jliit ; Charalois remains fixed and fpeechlefs } 
Romont, who is all eagernefs in his caufe, prelief 
|iim again and again—* 

Noiv put OHyourJpiritp^ 
^ow, Sir^ lofe not this offer d means t Tb^ir ksks 
fix^d on you lAtitb a pitying earnejinefs^ 
Incite you to demand their furtherance 
To your good purpofe» 

The judges point him out tp each other; they 
lament the misfortunes of his noble houfe ^ tfaejp 
5^feryejj 

// is young Cbarakis 
Sou to the MarJhalyfroM ivhom. be inberifs 
Ifiisfame and 'virtues only. 

Romont. Hab ! they name you* 

pulroy. His father diedinprifon two daysfina^ 

Rochfort. Yes^ to tbejbanu of this ingratefuljlatef 
thatfucb a mafer in tbi ari rf*wat^ 
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from ibis forgetful e<mHtryy/botddff9r '^vttnt 
Vf mtans tofainfy bis tr editors 
She /km he took up for the general good, 
MUeet njjith an endfo infamous, 

Romoiit. Dareydu e'ver btipefor like offoriunity f 

It is in vainj die opportunity p^flifs off, and Qia-t 
nilois opens not bis mouth, nor even ftkntly t6n* 

ilexs his petition. 

I have, upon a former occafion, both generally 
and particularly obfcrved upon the effeds of dra<^ 
matic fiknce ; the ftagc cannot afford a mort 
beautiful and touching inftance than diis befor^ 
us : To fay it is not inferior to the fdence of Ham- 
let upon his firft appearance, would be faying too 
little m its favour. I have no dqubt but Maffin- 
ger had this very cafe in his thoughts, and I ho> 
nour him no Icfs for the imitating,, than I (hduld 
have done for ftriking out a filcnce fo naturally 
rnd fo delicately preferved. What could Ghara- 
lois have uttered to give him that iiitereft in th6 
hearts of his fpedlators, w^hich their own concld- 
fions during his afFe£ting fdence have already im- 
prefTed? No fooner are the judges gone, than 
the ardent Romont again breaks forth-— 

Tins ohflinate fpleen 
You think becomes your forroiM^ and forts njciU 
Witbycur black fuits. 

This 
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This is Hamlethimfelf, his iuiy claaij and cnfttm^ 
ary fuhs rf fiiemn Hack. The cfaaradsr tif 
X)h9irak>is is thus iixed before he fpeaks; the 
-poet's art hl^ given the prejudice diat is to1)ear 
him in our afTefikioas throd^h all the fucceeding 
events of the feUe; and aftriking contraft is efla- 
Jblifliod between the undifceming fiery zeal of 
Rooiwt, and Cfaaralois' iine fenfibility and hig^ 
l^orn dignity of foul. 

A fluoxe methodical and regular dramatift 
would have flopped here, fatisfied that the'impreC- 
Hon already made was fully fufEcient for all the 
purpofes of his plot; but Maflinger, according to 
the bufy fpirif of the ftage for which he wrote, is 
not alarmed by a throng of incidents, and pro- 
ceeds to open the court and difcufe the pleadings 
on the ftage : The advocate Charmi in a fet ha- 
rangue moves die judges for difpenfing with the 
rigour of tie law in favour of creditors, and for 
refcuing the Marfhal'scorpfeout of their clutches; 
he is brow-beafen and fJenced by the prefiding 
judge old Novall : The plea is then taken up by 
the impetuous Romont, and urged with fo much 
perfonal infolence, that he is arretted on the fpot^ 
put in charge of the officers of the court, and 
taken to prifon. This is a very ftriking mode of 
introducing the fet oration of Charalois j a fon re- 
counting the military atchievments of a newly 

deceafed 
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deccafed father, and imploring mercy from his 
creditors and the law towards his unburied re- 
mains, now claims the attention of the court, who 
had been hitherto unmoycd by the feeble formality 
of a hired pleader, and the turbulent pafEon of an 
enraged foldier, Charalois' argument takes a mid- 
die courfe between both; the pious feelings of a 
fon, tempered by the modeft manners of a gende- 
man : The creditors however are implacable^ di9 
judge is hoftile, and the lawmuft take itscouric* 

Creditor. *lts tbi atfs doSrini i 
Wi fiand bound to maintain it. 

Ch2Lt;ki<AS> Be conflant in it i 
Andfinceyou are as mercilefs in your naiMfit^ 
As bafe and mercenary in your means 
By ivhicbyou get your tuealtb^ I nx^ill n9t urgf 
*rbe court to take aivay one firupfe from 
'Hje right of their JanjuSf or one good tbnugbi 
fnyou to mend your dijfofition imtb. 
I know ther^ is no mujic in your ears 
$0 pleafng as the groans of men in prifoir. 
And that the tears offwidoivs, a^d the cries 
Offamifb''d orphans, are thefeaJIs that iakeyw f 
^kat to be in your danger nmtbmore cart 
Should be avoided than infe^ious air^ 
The loathed embrace^ ffiUfeafed nvomfn^ 
A flatterer^ s poifon^ or the lofs of honour. 
Yet rather than my father'' s reverend dufi 
$hall loant a place in that fair monument^ 
In which omr noble ancejiors lie entomb^d^ 

Eifop$ 
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Bffontbi courflofirupmjfeif 
Jfrifimrfor it : Load Mi with thfe irons 
TAai hipve worn ifut bii life \ inmjf hififinngth 
tUruH to tbi encounUr of cold hunger y 
dnd cboofe my dwelih^ *Ufberi no fun dares infofp 
So be maj bo released. 

TTicre was yet anodier uicidcnt, which the 
poet^s paflion for bufinefs and fpedade induced 
him to avail himfelf o^ viz. the funeral of the 
Marfhal ; this he difplays on the ftage, with a 
train of captains and foldiers following the body 
of their general : Chandois and Romont, under 
cuftody of their jailors, appear as chief moumers^ 
and a party of creditors are concerned in the 
groupe. . 

After this folemnity is difpatched, the poet pro- 
ceeds to develop the amiable generolity of dd 
Rochfort, who being touched with the gallant 
fyitit of Romont, and ftill more penetrated with 
the filial piety of young Charalois, delivers them 
both from imprifonment and diftrefs, by difcharg- 
ing the debts of the Marfhal and difmi/fing the 
creditors : This alfo, pafles before the eyes of the 
fpe£bitors. Before Charalois has given full ex«*. 
preffion to his gratitude for this extraordinary be- 
nefaction, Rochfort follows it with a further zSt 
ojf bounty, which he introduces in the ftile of a- 
requeft-*- 

CaU 
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Call in my daught^^SttU thameOrfkit t^j9u^ 
W'ould you requite ;w^— - 
^£i is my only chUiL 

BeauineUe, Rochfort's daughter, \& pfefenttd to 
Charalois ; the fcene is hwrried of% with a pre- 
cipitation almoft without example : Charalois 
a&s the lady, 

Fair teaumelUy canym b^e met 

Beautnelle. Tes^ my lord* 

Charalois. Younudnotq^eJIionmeiflcimyout 
You are the fairefi 'virgin in> Dijqn, 
And Rochfart is your father. 

The match is agreed upon as fooo as fxropofSid^ 
and Rochfort haftens away to prepare the ceic-. 
bration. 

In this clufter of incidents I muft not hSL ta 
reoiarlc, that the poet introduces young Noivall 
upon the fcene, in the very moment when 'the' 
ihort dialogue above quoted was pafling: This^ 
Novall had before been exhibitieda^ afiiitx^r to^ 
Beaumelle, and his vain frivolous character had 
been difplayed in a very ridiculous and contempt* 
iUe light; he is now again introduced tobe a- 
wimefs of his own difappointment^ and his only 
obfervationi upon it is— /Sf^tft'j this change?-^ 
Upon the exit of the father however he^addrefies 
himfelf to the lady, and her reply gives the alarm« 
7 ing 
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ing hint, that makes difcovery of the fatal turn 
which the plot Js now about to, take; for when 
Novall turning afide to Beaumelle, by one word . 
r^MiJIrefs! — conveys the reproach of inconflaq^ 
cy, (he replies, 

Obt Servant I Firtui fttingth^it m^ I 
Thy prefeuce bloivs round my affeSiou's v^m : 
Tbfi nvill undo me ifyouj^eok agmn. (Exit ,} r 

Young Novall is left on the fcene with certakt 
followers and dependants, which hang upon hjift • 
fortune, one of which (Pontalier by naaae) a ; 
man under deep obligations to him, yet of an fcn^ * 
neft nature, adviies him to an honourable renun^^ 
ciation of all further hopes <a: attemptis to avail 
himielf of the affe^ons of Beaumelle— 

Tbo" yott hcnje fa'v'dmy lifep 
Refcu'd me oft en from my ivants^ I mufi «ar] 
Wink at your follies y that ixjill ruin you. 
You knovf my blunt way, and my love to truth t 
Forfake the purfuit of this lady's honour^ 
' No«wyou do fee her made another mmt'Sm 

This honourable advice is rejefled with con- 
tempt : Novall, in whofe mean bofom there dijcf 
not feem a trace of virtue, avows a determined 
perfeverance ; and the poet having in diis haftjr 
manner compleated thefe inaulpicious nuptials^ 
clofes the fecond a6t of his tragedy. 

N* LXXXIX. 
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N* LXXXIX. 

WE have now expended two entire a^ 
of The Flatat Dowry in advancing to thai 
period in the &ble, at which the tragedy of Tbi 
Fair Penitent opens. If the author of this tra-^ 
gcdy thought it neceflary to contraft Maflihger^s 
plot, and found one upoii it Of a more regular 
conftru^lion, I know not how he could do this 
any otherwife than byiaking up the ftory at the 
point where We have now left it, and throwing 
the antecedent matter into narration ; and diough 
thefe two prefatory afts are full of very afleSing 
incidents, yet the pathos, which properly apper-< 
tains to the plot and conduces to the cataftrophe 
of the tragedy, does not In ftri£biefs take plac6 
before the event of the marriage. No critic will 
fay that the pleadings before the judges, the in- 
terference of the creditors, the diftrefles of Cha- 
ralois, or the funeral of the Marfhal, are neceflary 
parts of the drama ; at the feme time no reader will 
deny (and neither could Rowe himfelf overlook) 
the efFeft of thefe incidents : He could not fail to 
forefee that he was to facrifice very much of the 
intereft of his fable, when he was to throw that 
upon narration, which his original had given in 
Ipedaclei and the lofs was more enhanced by 

iaIliRg 
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falling upon the hero of the drama ; for who that 
compares Charalois, at the end of the fecpnd aft 
of Maffinger, with Rowe's Altamont at the 
opening fcene of* The Pair Penitent^ can doubt 
which charadter has moft intereft with the ipec- 
tators ? We have feen the former in all the moft 
amiable offices which filial piety could perform ; 
enduring infults from his inveterate oppreflbrs, 
tod voluntarily furrendering himfelf to a prifon 
to ranfom the dead body of his father from ut|« 
relenting creditors. Altamont prefents himfelf 
before us in his wedding fuit, in the fplendour of 
fortune and at the fummit of happinefs 5 he greets 
its with a burfl of exultation— 

Let this aujpuhus day he tvetfacrei^ 
No mournings no misfhrtunes happen <mit% 
Let it be marked for triumphs and rejoicings ! 
LH happy lo<vers e*uer make it holy f 
Choofe it to blefs their hopes and crown their w/bis } 
nis happy day, that gives me my Calijia! 

The refl of the fcene is employed by him and 
Horatio alternately in recounting the benefits 
Conferred upon them by th6 generous Sciolto ; 
and the very fame incident of the fei^ure of his 
fathe}''s corpfe by the creditors^ and his redemp- 
tion of it, is recited by Horatio—. 

Vol. III. T mem 
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Ure'd ani ajfijied hy LotDario*s /other f 
(Foi ti thy boufe and rival tftheirgrkainepj 
ijfektiici of the cruel lanibfirbadi 
jiUif^ir'dmcbrpfetorefiiHiWrtbi 
fiougaid'^fl thyfelfa ritnfmfor his houiJ | 
. ; JFithfutyMHCtrnPiondidftgivitip 

^ bop^jtrntb tojlofvesf n»bo ne'er knew mertf* 

It \i fiot however witUih die reacH bf fii^^ tir iS^ 
offifer defcrijitibn, to pliice Alt£«6nt lli ffiiit Kitci 
Mifig ivA itiMAt ligKv as clHitJihffeuki* Me 
ibi^if plictd iSharalois $ the hajpjpj^ athd extillii^ 
tHdegrbbfli nifly be ah bbje^ of 8ur cdiigh^tiiBr* 
tion, but the virtaoti!! and riifTeHiig Ciuursd^ 
engages our pity^ love and admiration. If Rowe 
would have his audience credit AltamcMit for 
that filial piety^ which marks the chata£let he 
copied from, it was a (inall overfig^'t to f>ui the 
follbveing expreffion into his moiith^— 

Obt great Scioko I Ob, mj more than father I 

A clofer attention to character would httve xt^ 
minded him that it was poffible for Alt&mom to 
cicprefs his gratitude to Sciolto Without Atting 
him above a father, to whofe memory lie liad 
paid fuch devotion. 

From this contraction of his plot, by the de« 

fiJcktion of fo many pathetic incident^; it became 

IX impoffibk 



ktlpoAble M iflie adfeof of di8 Fair fMbttit t& 
make his AltAihoirf ffl* fwfrd 6f hlii iti^d% aft* 
the leading part is taken from him by Horatioi 
and even by Lothario, throughout the dfama. 
There are feveral other reafons^ which concur 
to link Altamont upon the cOmpaft'ifdfi: lUth 
Charalois, the chief 6f tMiieh aljft§ hm the 
captivating colours in whidi RdWcl Mi paihted 
his libertinb: Oh the cohtr^y, Hl^ffiiiger g^ives a 
contemptible picture of his young Novall i he 
makes him not only vicious, but ridiculous | in 
foppery and impertinence he is thd cdunt^rj^t 
of Shakefpear*s Ofricki Viin-glorioUd^ [Jtirft- 
proud, and overbearing amongft his dependants ; 
a (piHtlefs pdltroon in his interview with Itp^ 
moiit. Lotharh {ii JotififQii obferves) ivtth 
gaiety lOhich cannot ti Bdted^ ana iravery whtcH 
Anndf be defpifed^ htairir too much ofihejpeifqtor^i 
kindnefs. His high fpirit, brilliant qualities ani 
fine perfon ai'e fo defcribed, as to put us in dan- 
ger ^ falfe imprfeAi6ris in his favour, arii to fet 
the paffioni in o{)pofition to the moral of the 
piece : I iufj)e£i that the gallantry of Lothario 
, ifiakesf more advocates fbr Califta thaq fiic otight 
to have. There is ariotber confideration, which 
operates agairift Altamont, and it is an ihdeficacy 
ifi his charafter, which the poet fliould have pro- 
yided againfti He maLrnes Califta witfi the full 
T a perfuafion 
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periiiafion of her being averfe to the match j in 
his firft meeting with Sciolto he fays— 

Ob ! eoidd I hope then ivas one thought of Altamont, 
One kind remembrance in Califta^s breaji^^ 

I 1 found her cold 

As a dead lover'^s ftatue on bis tomb \ 
■ A rifingfiorm of pajffion /book her breaftf 
Her eyes a piteous Jboiver of tears letfaU, 
And thenjbefigh'd as if her heart ijuere breaking. 
With ail the tender eft eloquence of love 
I heg^d to be a /barer in her grief: 
But /bey njuitb looks averfe and eyes that fro%t me ^ 
Sadly replied^ herforronvt ivere her ovjn, 
Hor in a father* s power to £fpofe of. 

I am aware that Sciolto attempts to parry thefe 
hOs by an interpretation too grofs and unbe- . 
coming for a father's charafter, and only fit for 
the lips of a Lothario j but yet it is not in nature 
to fuppofe that Altamont could miftake fuch 
fymptoms, and it fixes a meannefs upon him, 
which prevails againft his charafter throughout 
the play. Nothing of this fort could be difco- 
vered by Maflinger's bridegroom, for the cere- 
mony was agreed upon and performed at the 
very firft interview of the parties; Beaumelle 
gave a full and unreferved aflent, and though her 
charadler fuffers on the fcore of hypocrify on 
that account, yet Charalois is iaved by it : Lefs 

hypocrily 
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hypocrify appears in Califta, but hers is die 
deeper guilt, becaufe {he was already difhonoured 
by Lothario, and Beaumelle's coquetry with No- 
vall had not yet reached the length of criminality. 
Add to this, that Altamont appears in the con- 
temptible light of a fuitor, whom Califta had 
apprized of her averfion, and to whom fhe had 
done a deliberate a£l of dishonour, though his 
perfon and charafter muft have been long known 
to her. The cafe is far otherwife between Cha- 
ralois and Beaumelle, who never met before, 
and every care is taken by the poet to fave his 
hero from fuch a deliberate injury, as might 
convey contempt j with this view the marriage 
is precipitated ; nothing is allowed to pafs, that 
might open the charaAer of Charalois to Beau* 
melle : She is hurried into an ailignation with 
Novall immediately upon her marriage; every 
artifice of feduftion is employed by her confi- 
dante Bellaperte, and Aymerthe parafite of No- 
vall, to make this meeting criminal ; fhe fells the 
vidlim of pailion, and when deteftion brings her 
to a ,fenfe of her guilt, fhe makes this penitent 
and paretic appeal to Charaleis-— 

Obm^fati! 
That mver ixjould confent that Ifiouldfei 
How *wwrtby tbou ijntrt hath tfiove and duty ' 

T 3 .•• Btfm 
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Brferelle/fjouiomimymifetymade 

^hi glafii i* tjuhicb I MOW behold your 'uiriue'^ 

tTttbjufiice therefore yw may aUnn ojff 
And fr cm your memory 'wajh the renifimbr^ti/c$ 
^at e^er liAjasi like tofim$ vicious purfofit. 
Which injour betterjutlgmeptjou refect qf, 
Mdjiudy to forget-'-^^ 

'"'^Yetjoujballfind, 
Ifbo"* Invas hold enough 1o be ajlrumpetf 
J dart not yet U*ve one : Let tbofefam'd matfmtt 
^at art canoniz'd worthy o/fiurfex^ 
^r0nfcend me in their JkntSitjf o/liff, 
J yet iviU eyual tbem in dying nobly. 
Ambitious of t:o honour after life^ 
Bit that, njuben J am dead, you ixjittforgrve Me» 

Compaive this w* *e cpndua oS Califta, »^ 
Ihen decide which frail fairrone j^a^ t|ie betiRr 
title to tb^ appell^on oi^Pmtept^ 9|id ?riik)i 
fdrama ^oavey^ the better mond hy its catar 

Tken is indeed a grc^Iiiefi ill ibie pl^r poet^ 
Miicb his more modern imits^^ has v^fyf^i 
ibut be has only fweetened the ppifi^n, not ie« 
ttoved its yenom s nay, by hpw mudi mart pi- 
htable he has made it, lb much more perJM(i^ 
ous it is become in his tempting fparkling cup^ 
diaa in the ipo^ufe deterripg ^oi^ cf MaiSiiger. 

Rowc ^ x^ ^}^% gji^l^y {HilltpF^ his 
«pi(ina} in tbc ftii|ii|g cbaiaAer of I^tfaadoi 
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3Arho leaves IsTovall as fa^ behind hita as iCbara- 
lois doe^ Altan^oot: Ijt is admijtited tfiei> tl;at 
Califta has as good a plea as any .wanton could 
wifh to urge for her criminality with Lothario, 
and the poet has not fpared the ear of modefty 
in his exaggerated defcription of the guilty fcene; 
every luxurious image, that his inflamed ima- 
gination could crowd into the glowing rhapCbdy, 
is there to be found, and the whol^ i^ rjepite^d in 
numbers fo flowing and harmonious, diat they 
not only arreft the paflions but the memory aUb, 
and perhaps have been, and fiill can be, as gene- 
rally repeated as any paflage in Englifh poetx^. 
Maflinger with lefs elegance, but not with lefs 
regard to decency, fuflfers the guilty a£l to pz^ 
within the courfe of his drama; the greater rc- 
finen^ent pf manners in Rpwe's day did not aUow 
pf this, and he anticipated the incident; byt 
when he revived the recolle£tion of it by fuch a 
ftudied defcription, he plainly ihewed Hhat it ws^ 
^Qt from moral principle that he omitted ^; jjind 
jf t&e has presented his heroine to jthe Ipe^ato^ 
y^tii more immediate delicacy during the com- 
pafs of t^e play, he has at t^ fame time e^^€J^ 
her greater depravity of oiiod ; her maimers, may 
be n^ore refined, but her principle is foij^ej: tji)^ 
S^umelle's. Califla, who yielded tp the gallaiU 
gay Lothario^ hoi with tbe Tufcan grapt^ nvight 
T 4 perbapt 
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perhaps have difdained a lover who addreflcd her 
in the holiday language which Novall ufes to 
Beaumelle— 

Be/I day to^ Nature*! curtofity I 
Star of Dijon, the luflre of all Trance \ 
Ferpetual Spring dwell on thy rojy cheeh, 
JVbofe breath isperfume^to our continent i 
See, Flora trimnCd in her varieties ! ■ 
No Autumn i nor no Age e*ver approach 
This heavenly piece, ivhich Nature having nvrougbt^ 
She lofi her needle, and did then defpakr 
Ever to lAJorkfo lively and Jo fair • 

The letter of Califta (which brings about die 
difcovery by the poor expedient of Lothario's 
dropping it and Horatio's finding it) has not 
even the merit of being charafteriftically wicked, 
and is both in its matter and mode below trage- 
dy^ It is Lothario'* s cruelty has determined her to 
yield a perfect obedience to her father^ and give her 
hand to Altamonty in fpite of her weaknefs for the 
falfe Lothario. — If the lady had given her ferfeCt 
obedience its true denomination, flie had called it 
a moft diflionourable compliance j and if we majr 
take Lothario's word (who feems full correft 
enough in defcribing fa£b and particulars) (he 
had not much caufe to complain of bis being 
felfe i for he tells Roflano— 

IHlCd 
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I liJCd hefi njDOtdd have tnarrfd her% 
But that it pleas^dber father to refufe me^ 
To make this bonourablefool her hujband. 

It appears by this that Lothario had not been 
falfe to her in the article of marriage, though he 
might have been cruel to her on the fcore of 
pailion, which indeed is confeft oh his part widi 
as much cold indifference^ as the moft barefaced 
avowal could exprefs. — But to return to the 
letter : She proceeds to tell him — that Jhe could 
almoji wijh Jhe had that hearty and that honour to 
bejiow with itj which he has robbed her 5/— -But 
left this half wifli (hould ftartle him, (he adds— 
But oh ! Ifear^ could I retrieve them^ IJhould again 
he undone by the too faithlefs^ yet too lovely Lothario^ 
—This muft be owned as full a reafon as fhe 
could give why flie (hould only almofl wijb for 
her loft honour, when fhe would make fuch an 
ufe of it, if fhe had it again at her difpofal. And 
yet the very next paragraph throws every thing; 
into contradidtion, for fhe tells him — this is the 
lajl weaknefs of her pen^ and to-morrow jhall bt 
the loft in which Jhe will indulge her eyes. If fhe 
could keep to that refolution, I muft thmk the 
recovery Of her innocence would have beeri 
worth a whole wifh, and many a wifh ; unlefe 
we are to fuppofe fbc was fo devoted to guilt, 

that 
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Aat fhe could take delight in reflefting upon it : 
This is a ftate of depravity, which human nature 
hardly ever attains, and ieenis pecujiax to Califta. 
She now grows very humble, and concludes in 
a ftile well fuited to her humility — LucillaJIudl 
ionduSiyoUy if you are kind enough to let nufte.yow, 
iifthiU be the laji trouble you JhaU meet with from 
f— -TJ^ lojl Caltjla. 

It was ytry ill done of Horatio's curiolity to 
j:ead this letter, and I muft ever xegret that he 
lias fo unhandfomely expofed a lady's |irivate 
correspondence to the world. 



rpi HOUGH ihe part which Horatio takes 
X in the bufmefe of the drama is exadty 
Ifaat which falls to the ibare of j^|Oin£>nt in the 
Fatsd Dowry, yet their obar^i^rs a£e of a very 
idifierent caft; for. as jlowe had iysftowed thie 
£jre and impetuoflty of Ron^ont upon his Lo- 
^xario, it was a very judicious oppofitioa to 
contraft it with the coed deliberate courage 
of the fententiQus Horatio, .the ixvavi and hro- 
iher-in*law of Altamont. 

When 
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When Horatio has read Califta's letter, which 
Lothario had jiropped (an accident which more 
frequently happens to gendemen in comedies 
than in tragedies) he falls into a very long me- 
ditation, and clofes it with putting this queftion 
to himfelf : 

fflmt \f I givi this paper to her f oilier f 
It follonvj that bis juftice dooms ber dead. 
And breaks bis heart avitb forroiv ^ hard return 
For all the good bis hand has beap'*d oh us I 
Holdf let me take a moments thought-^ 

At this moment he is interrupted in his ro* 
fleftions by the prefence of Lavinia, whofe 
tender (blicitude fills up the remaining part 
of the dialogue, and concludes the a£t without 
any decifive refolution oi^ the part of Horatio; 
an incident well contrived, and introduced widx 
much dramatic fkill and efied : Though prefie4 
by his wife to difclofe the caufe of his un^afi<« 
nefs, he does not impart to hor the fatal dif-* 
covery he has made ; this alfo is well in cha- 
rafier. Upon his next entrance he has with* 
•drawn himfelf from the company, and being 
alone, refumes his meditatipn—- 

fFbat, iff 'while all are here intent on revelling^ 
J privately <went forth and fought f^otbario? 
nis letter may beforg'd^ perhaps the nvantonnefs 

qf 
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Of his vain youth to fain a ladf5fame\ 
■ Perhaps his malice^ to dtflurb my friend. 
Oh! no^ my heart forebodes it mufl be true. 
Met bought e'en nonv I marked theflarts of guilt 
natjbook her foul y tbo* damn'd diffimulation 
Screened her dark thoughts ^ and fet to public 'uie^w 
A Jpecious face of innocence and beauty. 

This foliloquy is fucceeded by the much- 
admired and ftriking fcene between him and 
Lothario ; rigid criticifm might wifh to abridge 
fome of the fententious declamatory fpeeches 
of Horatio, and fhorten the dialogue to quicken 
tiie efFeft ; but the moral fentiment and har- 
monious verfification i^re much too charming 
to be treated as intruders, and the author has 
alfo ftruck upon a natural expedient for pro- 
longing the dialogue, without any violence to 
probability, by the interpofition of Roflano, who 
a£ls as a mediator between the hoftile parties. 
This interpofition is further neceflary to pre- 
vent a decifive rencounter, for which the feble 
is not ripe ; neither would it be proper for Ho- 
ratio to anticipate that revenge, which is re- 
ferved for Altamont: The altercation therefore 
clofes with a challenge from Lothario— 

Wefi of the to^wn a mile^ amongft the rocks^ 
^ijuo hours ere noon to-morrow I expeS thee j 
Sliy fingle^and to mine* 

The 
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The place of meeting is not well afcertaincd, 
and the time is too long deferred for ftri(9: pro- 
bability; there are however certain things in 
all dramas, which muft not be too rigidly in- 
fifted upon, and provided no extraordinary vio- 
lence is done to reafon and common fenfe, the 
candid critic ought to let them pafs: This I 
take to be a cafe in point; and though Ho- 
ratio's cool courage and ready prefence of mind 
are not juft the qualities to reconcile us to fuch 
an overfight, yet I fee no reafon to be fevere 
upon the incideint, which is followed by his 
immediate recolleftion'— 

Ttvo hours ere noon to-morro'w! Hah ! Ere thai 
He fees Califta.—Oh ! unthinking fool ! 
What if I urg'd her ivith the crime and danger? 
If any fpark from Hea'v^n remain unquencb'^d 
Within her breafl^ my breath perhaps may luake «f. 
Could I but profper there, I nvould not doubt 
My combat with that loud vain-glorious boafierm 

Whether this be a meafure altogether in cha- 
rafter with a man of Horatio's good fenfe and 
difcretion, I muft own is matter of doubt with 
me. I think he appears fully fatisfied of her 
aftual criminality; and in that cafe it would 
be more natural for him to lay his meafures for 
intercepting Lothario, and preventing the afljg-t 
nation, tb^n to try his rhetoric in the prefent 

crifis 
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cHfis upon the agitated mini of Califta. As it 
has juftly occurred to hiiii, that he has been 
cn^-reached by Lothario in the poftponemeht 
•f the duel, die meafure I fuggeff would hatu* 
jaHy t«id to hdl^n tiiat rencounter. Now, 
Adugfi tbe bufineis erf* the drama may require 
an ex|>lanation between Horatio and Califfa^ 
whelrettpOn to groiind an dccafioii for his in- 
^erefting quarrel with Altamont, yet I do not 
Ibe any neit^effity to ihake that a premeditated 
eacplanation, nor to facriiice diaraftei* by a inea- 
fiire that is inconfiftent t^th the better judg- 
ment of Horatio. The pbet,' hoi^ever^ has^ 
decreed it otherwife, and a deliberate interview 
with Califta and Horatio accordingly takes 
place. This, although introduced with a folem« 
invocatioii on his part, is tery clumfUy con- 
duSed— 

^eacb nUf fame Potoerl that hdpf^ art of^enb 
To drefs my purpofe up in graciota nuords^ 
Sucb as may foftly fisal upon her foul^ 
And never wjaken tbe tempeftuous pajions* 

Who can expe£l, after this preparation, to hear 
Horatio thus break his fecret to Califta ? 

Lothario and Califta I — Tlus they join 

T<wo names, njoblcb Hea'v'n decreed Jbould never meetm 

Hence have the talkers of this popukitt city 

AJbamefnl 
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A Jbamefld tale to itUfit pfU^ Jfort; 
Of an wAa^ hievmyi afeAlkfak-mHi 
Who piigBfid to a Mk youth hirflitbi 
When fie hadgf^''^ A?r b&rOttr to a 'Ofi^l^tB. 

This I hold to be totally out oC nature 5 firfi^ 
tecaufe It 1$ t {^ji^Ie depstrttire fronhi hte re- 
Iblutioit to nfe gtmouf wifds^ tesxt, becatrfe 
It hsti i: cemhi tenctenty to product nt]^« tM 
libt rei»eiitaiice$ and tMrdly, becdu^ 'it if 
founded in exaggeratioii stnd £U(^o6d ; for l!0# 
n he nmhinted ^ (ay that the ttotj is thi» pobHe 
t^k arid jTport bi the city? If it t^re fo, what 
tin )Ai interfererite avaJl? why feek this mi 
tcrvieW? 

Why come to tell her honufie might he happy f 
^afooth thefecret anguifi of her foulf 
To comfort that fair mourner^ that forlorn bnep 
Afid teach herjleps to knoiv the paths of peace f 

No judge of nature will thiiik he takes die 
nibans to lead her into the paths of peact<^ by 
hurrying her to the very brink of defperation, 
I need not enlarge upon this obfervation, and 
fhall therefore only remark, that the fcene breaks 
up, as might be expefted, with the following 
proof of her penitence, and his fucccfs in per- 
iuafion^ 

Henc^ortht 
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Henceforth^ ibou offUious fiol. 
Meddle no more, nor dare, ev*n on thy life, 
fo breathe an accent that may touch my virtue s 
I am myfiy the guardian of my honour. 
And will not hearfo infolent a monitor. 

Let US now enquire how Romont (the Ho- 
ratio of Maffinger) conduds this incident^ a 
chara£ler from whom lefs difcretion is to be 
cxpe6!ed than from his philofophical fucceflbr. ' 
Romont himfelf difcovers Beaumelle and Noval] 
engaged in the moft wanton familiarities^ and, 
with a warmth fuitable to his zeal, breaks up 
the amorous conference by, driving Novall off 
the fcene with ineffable contempt ; he then ap« 
plies himfelf to the lady, and with a very na- 
tural and manly fpirit fays, 

'-'^l refpe3 you 
Not foryourfelf but in remembrance of 
U^ho is your father, andivhofe ^wifeyou no<w artm 

She replies to him with contempt and ridi- 
cule; hfe refumes the fame charafteriftic ftr^ 
he fet out with, and proceeds— 

My intent'. 
Madam, defer«ve not this; nor do Iftay 
To be the ivhetfone of your twit s Prefefve it 
Tojpend onfuch as kno^w how to admire 
Such coloured Jiuff. In me there is nowf^eaU fyon 

M 
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As true a friind and fewant to your honour ^ 
And one that <wiU tvitb as much hazard guard itf 
•As e<ver man did goodneft. But then, lady^ 
Toil mufi endea'voury not alone to he. 
But to appear ivorthy fuch lo^e ani femnce^ 

We have . juft now heard Horatio reproach 
Califta with the reports that were circulated 
iigainft her reputation; let us compare it with 
Vhat Romont fays upon the fame fubjedl— 

But yet he xarrful 1 
Detra^ion's a bold monfter, and. fears not 
To ivound the. fame of princes, if it find 
But any hlemijb in their li*ves to nvorh on. 
But rU ie plainer loithyou t Had the people 
Been learnt toj^eak hut uuhat even nonv Ifanu^ 
^eir ihalice out of that *woiild raijt an engine 
^ To overthrotv your honour. In my fight, 
thth yonder painted fool I frighted from you^ 
Tou us^d familiarity beyond 
A modefi entertainment s ToU embraced him 
With too much ardour for a ftrOnger, and 
Met him ivith kififes neither chafie nor comefy t 
But learn you to forget him, as I ivili 
Your bounties to him ; you nvillfind it fafef 
Kather to be uncourtly than immodefi, 

Wh^t avails it to attempt drawing a compii- 
rifon between this condudl and that of Hora- 
tio's, where no comparifon is to be made ? I 
Vol. III. ' U Jeavc 
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leave it to the reader, and decline a tafk at once 
fo unneceflary and ungrateful. 

When Romont finds no impreffion is to be 
made upon Beaumelle, he meets her father, 
and immediately falls into the fame refleftion 
that Horatio had ftruck upon— 

Her father t-^Hah! 
JIoiv if I break this to him ? Sure it cannot 
Meet 'wkb an iU conftru^ion^ His ivifdom. 
Made potverful by the authority of a father 9 
Will nuarr ant and give pri<vilege to bis counfels* 
hfiallbefo. 

If this ftep n«eds excufe, the reader will confi- 
der that it is a ftep of prevention. The ex- 
periment however fails, and he is rebuffed with 
fDme afperity by Rochfort; this draws on a 
fcene between him and Charalois, which, as it 
is too long to tranfcribe, fo it is throughout too 
excellent to extraft any part from it, I can 
only exprefs my furprize, that the author of 
The Fair Penitent^ with this fcene before him, 
could conduft his interview between Altamont 
and Horatio upon a plan fo widely different, 
and fo much inferior ; I mufl fuppofe be 
thought it a ftrong incident to make Altamont 
give a blow to his friend, elfe he might havt 
feen an interview carried on with infinitely 

more 
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more fpirit, both of language and charafter, be- 
tween Charalois and Romont, in circumftances 
cxadly limilar, where no fuch violence .Was 
committed, or even meditated. Was it be- 
caufe Pierre had given a blow to Jaffier, that 
Altamont was to repeat the like indignity to 
Horatio, for a woman, of whofe averfion he had 
proofs not to be miftaken? Charalois is a cha- 
radter at leaft as high and irritable as Altamont^ 
and Romont is out of all comparifon more 
rough and plain-fpoken than Horatio: Chara- 
lois might be deceived into an opinion of 
Beaumelle's alFef^ion for him ^ Altamont could 
not deceive himfelf into fuch a notion, and the 
lady had teftified her diflike of him in the 
ftrongeft terms, accompanied with fymptoms 
which he himfelf had defcribed as indicating 
fome rooted and concealed afflidion: Could 
any folution be more natural than what Ho- 
ratio gives ? Novall was a rival fo contemptible, 
that Charalois could not, with any degree of 
probability, confider him as an object of his 
jealoufy ; it would have been a degradation of 
his character, had he jaelded to fuch a fufpicion : 
Lothario, on the contrary, was. of all men li ring 
the moft to be apprehended by a huiband, kt 
his confidence or vanity be ev^r fo great. 
Rowe, in his attempt to furfriz^^ has facrifi^ed 
U a nature 
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nature and the truth of chara£ler for ftage- 
cfFeft; MaiSnger, by prefervmg both nature 
and chara6ler, has condudied his friends through 
an angry altercation with infinitely more fpirit,- 
more pathos and more dramatic efFe£l^ and yet 
difmified them with the following animated and 
afFedling fpeech from Charalois to bis friend > 

T^tftfV/ not my friend i 
Or being fii thou^rt mad. I mufi not buy 
ny friend/bip at thii rate. Had Ijufi cauftf 
Thou knoyi^fi I durji purfue fucb injury 
^hrd* fircy air^ nuater^ earthy nay^ ^uenthiy^ 
Shuffled again to chaos \ hut there's none. 
Thyjkillt Romont, conjifts in camps^ not courtSm 
farewell uncivil man ! lefs meet no more t 
Here our long nveb of friend/hip I unt^wijl. 
Shall IgQ *whine, *walk pale, and lock my •wtft 
Tor nothing from her birth" s free liberty ^ 
That opened mine to me? Tes y if Ida^ 
7'he name of cuckold then dog me 'witbfcorn 9 
I am a Frenchman, no Italian born, (JExit.y 

It is plain that Akamont at leaft was an ex- 
ception to this remark upon Italian hufbaads, 
I' fludl purfue this comparifon no furthery nor 
offer any other remark upon the incident of the 
blow given by Altamonty except with regard to 
Horatio's condu<3: upon receiving it ; he draws 
his fword| and immediately fufpends refentment 
upon the following motive: 

Yet 
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Yet hold! By Heav^n^ his father's in his face I 

Spite of my wrongs , my heart runs o'*er ivitb tender- 

nefst 
And I could rather die myfelf than hurt him. 

We muft fuppofe it was the martial attitude 
that Altamont had put himfelf into, which 
brought the refemblance of his father fo ftrongly 
to the obfervation of Horatio, otherwife it was 
SL very unnatural moment to recolle£l it in, 
when he had juft received the deepeft infult one 
man can give to another : It is however worth 
a remark, that this father of Altamont fhould 
afl on both fides, and yet mifcarry in his me- 
diation; for it is but a few paflages before that 
Altamont fays to Horatio, 

ITiou nveri my fat her" s friend j he Uv'd thee ivelli 

A venerable mark of him 

Hangs round thee, and proteSls thee ^m my nnn* 

geoHCe. 
I cannot f dare not lift my fiuord againft thee* 

What this mark was is left to conjedlure ; bu( 
it is {dain it* was as feafenable for Horatio'r 
refcue at this moment, as it was for Altamont a 
few moments after, who had certainly over-i^ 
looked it when he ftruck the very friend againft 
whom he could not, dared not lift his fword* 
When Lavinia's eotrance has parted Alta- 
U 3 mont 
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mont and Horatio, her hufband complains to 
her of the ingratitude with which he has been 
treated, and fays- 
Hi?, fwh^ "Mas all to me^ child, brother, Jr ten J^ 
IViib barbarous bloody malice fought my life. 

Thcfe arc very extraordinary terms for a man 
like Horatio to ufe, and feem to convey a charge 
very unfit for hiiii to make, and of a very differ- 
ent nature from the hafty infult he had received; 
in faft it appears as if the blow had totally re- 
verfed his character, for the refolution he takes 
in confequence of this perfonal affront is juft 
fuch an one as would be only taken by the man 
who dared not to refent it— 

From Genoa, from falfehood and inconflancy^ 
^ofime more boneft diflant dime 'we'll go : 
Nor ivill I be beholden to my country 
Tor aught but thee, the partner of my flight. 

► That Horatio's heroifm did not confift Jn the 
ready forgivenefs of injuries is evident from the 
obftinate fullennefs with which he rejefts the 
penitent apologies of Altamont in the further 
progrefs of the play ;. I am at a lofs therefore to 
know what colour the poet meant to give his 
charafter by difpbfmg him to quit his country 
with this infult unatoned for, and the additional 
4 ftigma 
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ftigma upon him of running away from his ap- 
pointment with Lothario for the next morning 
amdngji the rocks. Had he meant to bring him 
ofF upon the repugnance he felt of refenting any 
injury againft the fon of a father, whofe image 
was fo vifible in his face^ that his heart ran 
o'er with fondnefs in fpite of his wrongs^ and he 
could rather die than hurt him*, furely that image 
would have interceded no lefs powerfully for him, 
when, penetrated with remorfe, he intercedes for 
pity and forgivenefs, and even faints at his feet 
with agony at his unrelenting obduracy : It would 
be unfair to fuppofe he was more like his father 
when he had dealt him an infulting blow, than 
when he was atoning for an injury by the moft 
ample fatisfacStion and fubmifSon, 

This is the light in which the conduft of 
Horatio ftrikes mej if I am wrong, I owe an 
atonement to the manes of an elegant poet, 
which, upon conviftion of my error, I will ftudy 
to pay in the fulleft manner I am able, 

It now remains only to fay a few words upon 
the cataftrophe, in which the author varies from 
his original, by making Califta deftroy herfelf 
with a dagger, put into her hand for that pur- 
pofe by her father : If I am to moralize upon 
this proceeding of Sciolto, I know full well the 
iftcident cannot bear up againft it; a Roman 
U4 iathcr 
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father would ftand the difcufSon better than ^ 
Chriftian one ; and I alfo know that the moft 
natural expedient is unluckily a moft undranaatic 
one ; yet the poet did not totally overtook it, for 
he makes Sciolto's firft thought turn upon a 
convent, if I rightly underftand the fojlovving 
paflage— 

Hence from mjjtgbt ! t by father cannot bear thee : 
¥Jy ivitb tby infamy to fome dark celU 
Where ^ on the confines of eternal night. 
Mourning t misfortunes, ca,res and angmjb^ dixjell^ 
Where ugly Shame hides her opprobrious head. 
And Death and Hell detefted rule maintain j 
^here howl out the remainder of thy life^ 
And «wifh thy name may be no more remembered. 

Whilft I am tranfcribing thefe liniss a doubt 
ftrikes me that I have mifmterpreted them, and 
yet Califta'^ anfwer feems to point to the mean- 
ing I had fuggefted ; perhaps however they are 
mere rayings in fine numbers without any deter-^ 
minate id^a : Whatever they may be, it i^ clear 
they do not go to the length of death.: He tell$ 
Altamont, a$ foon as fhe i$ departed— 7 

1 'wo'* not kill her \ 
Yet by the ruin /he has brought upon us, 
^he common infamy that brands us both^ 
Sbefia^ not *fcape. 
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He feems in this moment to have farmed the 
refolution, which he afterwards puts into execu* 
tion ; he prompts her to felf-murd^r, and arms 
her for the aft : This may fave the fpedtators a 
fight too {hocking to behold, but does it convey 
lefs horror to the heart, than if he had put her to 
death with his own hand ? A fether killing his 
child for injcontinence with the man whom he 
bad not permitted to marry her, when he folicit- 
ed his confent, is an act too monftrous to refledl 
upon : Is that fa^r lefs a monfter, who, deli- 
berately and after full refleftion, puts a dagger 
into her hand and bids her commit felf-murder ? 
I, fliould humbly conceive the latter a<9t a degree 
in guilt beyond the former; cfpecially when I 
hear that father coolly demanding of his vidtim^ 
if fhe has reflefted upon what may happen after 
ifcath— ? 

H4/? tbou con/tder*d wbat majf happen after it f 
flo^w tby account mayftand^ and ivbat to anpwerT 

A parent furely would turn that queftion upon 
his owij heart before he precipitated his unpre- 
pared child to fo awful and uncertain an ac- 
count :. Rage and inftant revenge may find fome 
plea ; fudden paffion may tranfport even a father 
to lift his hand againft his own offspring ; but 

this 
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this afl: of Sciolto has no ihelter but in heathen 
authority— 

^Tisjuftly thought y and worthy ofibat/pirit^ 
^at (kvelt in antient Latian breafts^ when Rome 
Was imprefs of the 'worlds 

Did ever poetry beguile a man into fuch an allu- 
fion ? And to what does that piece of information 
tend, that Rome was miflrefs of the world? If this 
is human nature, it would almoft tempt one to 
reply in Sciolto's own words—. 

• / cou^dcurfe nature^ 

But it is no more like nature, than the following 
fentiments of Califta are like the fentiments of a 
Penitenty or a Chriftian— 

^at Imuftdie it is my only comfort ; 

Death is thepritnlege of human nature. 

And life <mtbout it 'were not 'worth our taking^^-^ 

And again, 

Tet Heav*ttf fwho knows our fweak imperfeS natures^ 

How blind with pajpons, and bo^w prone to evil. 

Makes not toofiriH enqiryfor offences. 

But is atoned by penitence and prayer^ 

Cheap recompence ! here "t'wotCd not be recei^v^d^ 

Nothing but blood can make the expiation • 

Such 
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Such is the cataftrophe of Rowe's Fair Peni^ 
tanty fuch is the reprefentation he gives us of 
human nature, and fuch die moral of his tra- 
gedy. 

I fhall conclude with an extraft or two from 
the cataftrophe of The Fatal Dowry 5 and firft, 
for the penitence of Beaumelle, I fhall kle&. 
only the following fpeech, addrefled to her 
hufband : 

/ dare not move you 
To bear me /peak, I know my fault is far 
Beyond qualification or excufe 5 
That 'tis not ft for me to hope, or you 
To think of mercy 5 only I prefume 
To intreatyou nvou^d be pleased toJook upon 
Myforrowfor it^ and believe tbye tears 
Are the true children of my grief and not 
A 'woman's cunning, 

I need not point out the contraft between this 
and the quotations from Califta. It will require 
a longer extra£l to bring the condudi of Rochfort 
into comparifon with that of Sciolto : The reader 
will obferve that Novall's dead body is now on 
die fcene, Charalois, Beaumelle, and Rochfort 
her father, are prefent. The charge of adultery 
is urged by Charalois, and appeal is made to the 
juftice of Rochfort in the cafe, 

Kochfort. 
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Roclifort. What anfwer makes thi prtfoner T 

BeatiineHe. J confefs 
n^faB Pm charged iMtb, and yield nrffelf 
Moft miferably guilty, 

RochforL HeoFven take mercy 
Upon your foul then ! It muft league your hody-^ 
--'Since thai the politic laiu provides that fervantSf 
To wbofe care ive commit our goods, Jball die 
Jf tbey abufe our trufi ; luhat can you look for ^ 
To nubofe charge this mofl hopeful Lordgofue up* 
All be recevvdjrom his brave ancefors. 
All be cou'd league to bis pofterity ? 
His bonouT'^Wicked tvoman ! in 'wbofefrfety 
All bis lifers joys and comforts tvere lock'd up. 
Which thy lufi, a thief, bath now Jiolen from bimf 
And therefore'——' 

Charalois. Stay, jufl Judge — M/gr not njobafs kfi 
By her one fault (for I am charitable. 
And charge her not with many) be forgotten: 
In her fair life hereafter ? 

Rochfort. Never^ Sir ! 
The wrong thaCs done to the chafe married bed. 
Repentant tears can ne'ver expiate : 
And be ajfur^d to pardon fuch a fin. 
Is an offence as great as to commit it. 

In* confequicnce of this the hu{band ftrikes her 
dead before her father's eyes : The aft indeed is 
horrid ; even tragedy fhrinks from it, and Nature 
with a^ father's voice inftantly cries out— /r Jhe 
dind thin F^^andyou have kill'd her ?— Charalois 
3 avows 
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avows It, and pleads his fentence for the deed j 
the revolting, agonized parent breaks forth into 
one of the moft pathetic, natural and expreffive 
lamentations, that the Englifh drama can pro* 
duce— 

— S«/ / pronounced it 
As a Judge only, and a friend tojufiici* 
And, zealous in defence of your ^wrong^d honour p 
Broke all the ties of nature, and caji off 
The love andfoft affeShon of a father g 
I in your caufe put on afcarlet robe 
Of red dyd cruelty ; but in. return 
Xou ba*ve ad'vanc'*dfor me no flag of mercy % 
I looked on you as a njorong^d hufband, but 
Tou clos^dyour eyes againji me as a father* 
Oh, Beaumelle ! Ob, my daughter /— 

Cliaralois. Tliis is madnefs, 

Rochfort* Keep from mel'^Cou^d net om g$ed 
thought rife up 
To tell you that/be 'was my age's comfort^ 
Begot by a tveak man, and born a twoman^ 
And coiCd not therefore but partake of frailty f 
Or njoherefore did not thankfulnefs Jief forth 
To urge my many merits, nvhich I may 
ObjeS to you, Jince you pro'veungn^rfulT 
flinty-hearted Charalois /— 

Charalois . Nature does prevail above your virtue* 

What conclufions can I draw from thefe compa- 
rative exampleS| which every reader would not 

anticipate i 
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anticipate ? Is there a man, who has any feeling 
(or real nature, dramatic charadler, moraf fenti- 
ment, tragic pathos or nervous didtion, who can 
hefitate, even for a moment, where to beftow the 
palm? 
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jfn toil morimur ? 

(Seneca inTroad.) 

I Believe there are few people, who hav« not 
at fome time or other felt a propenfity t« 
humour themfelves in that kind of melancholy, 
which arifes in the mind upon revifiting the 
fcene of former happinefs, and contemplating the 
change that time has wrought in its appearance 
by the mournful comparifon of prefent with paft 
impreflions. 

In this train of thought I was the other day car- 
ried almoft imperceptibly to the country feat of 
a deceafed friend, whofe lofs I muft ever lament. 
I had not been there fince his death, and there 
was a drearinefs in the fcene as I approached, that 
might have almoft tempted me to believe even 

things 
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things inanimate partook of my fenfations. The 
traces of my friend, whofe folicitude for order 
and feemlinefs reached to every thing about him, 
were no longer to be feen : The cottages and 
Jittle gardens of his poor neighbours, which qfed 
to be fo trim and neat, whilft his eye was over 
them, feemed to be falling into neglefl: ; the 
lawn before his houfe was now become a foli- 
tude ; no labourers at their work ; no domeftics 
at their fports and exercifes : I looked around 
for my old acquaintance, that ufed to be grazing 
up and down upon their penfions of pafturagc j 
they had probably been food for hounds long 
ago ; Nature had loft her fmile of hofpitalitjr 
and benevolence ; methought I never law any 
thing more difconfolate. 

As I entered the houfe, an aged woman, whom 
I had long remembered as one of the family, 
met me in the paflage, and, looking mc in the 
face, cried out, " Is it you. Sir?"— *and burfl: 
into tears : She followed me into the common 
fitting-room, and as flie was opening the (but- 
ters, obferved to me — " That it did not look as 
" it ufed to do, when my lord was living/* It 
was true; I had already made the remark in 
filence :— " How the face of a friend," faid I 
within myfelf, " enlivens all things about him ! 
*' What hours of placid delight have I pafle^ 

« Within 
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" within thefe walls ! Have I ever heard a vrori 
" here fell from his lips, that I have Wifhed hini 
*' to recall ? Has the reputation of the abfent 
•^ ever bled by a ftab of his giving ? Has the 
*' fenfibility of any perfon prefent fuffered for an 
*' exprefiion of his ? Once, and only once, iii 
*' this very fpot, I drew from him the circum* 
•* ftantial detail of an unfortunate period in hi^ 
•* life : It was a recital fo manly and ingenuous^ 
** fo void of colouring, fodifdainful of complaint 
•' and fo untainted by afperity, that it carried 
" convi(5lion to my mind, and I can fcarce con-» 
*' ceive a degree of prejudice that could have 
*' held out againft it ; but I could perceive that 
" the greateft event in a man's hiflory may turn 
" by fprings fo fubtle and concealed, that they 
** can never be laid open for public exculpation^ 
" and that in the procefs of all human trials 
" there may be things too fmall for the finger^ 
•' of the law to feel ; motives, which produce 
*^ the good or ill fortunes of men and govern 
•' their a6lions, but which cannot guide the 
*' judgments, or even come unJcr th6 con* 
•' templation of thofe who are appointed to de-- 
^ cide upon them." 

I foon quitted this apartment, and entered one 
which I contemplated with more fatiSfaftion^ and 
even with a degree of veneration i for it was 

the 
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the chamber, in which I ha,d feen my friend 
yield up the laft breath of life. Few men had 
endured greater perfecution in the world ; none 
could leave it in greater peace and charity : If 
forgivenefs of injuries conflitutes a merit, our 
enemies furely are thofe to whom we are moft 
beholden. How awful is the laft fcene of a 
man's life, who has filled a dubious and im- 
portant part on the ftage of the world ! — " Of 
'' a truth," thought I, '' thou art happily re- 
*' moved out of an unfriendly world ; if thou * 
'^ hadft deceived my good opinion, it had been 
*' an injury to my nature : But though the living 
'' man can wear a mafk and carry on deceit, the 
" dying Chriftian cannot counterfeit : Sudden 
'' death may fmite the hypocrite, the fenfualift, 
*' the impoftor, and they may die in their (hame 5 
*' but flow and gradual diflblution, a lingering 
'* death of agony and decay, willftrip the human 
" heart before it feizes it ; it will lay it naked, 
" before it ftops it. There is no trifling with 
" fome folemnities ; no prevaricating with God, 
" when we are on the very threfliold of his pre- 
*' fence : Many worldly friendfhips diflblve away 
'' with his breath to whom they were pledged ; 
** but thy laft moments, my friend, were fo em- 
'' ployed as to feal my aflFeition to thy memory 
" clofer than it was fever attached to thyperfoi^; 
Vol. Ill, X "an4 
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^' and I have it now to fay, there was a man, 
^ whom I have loved and fcrved, and who has 
W not deceived or betrayed me," 

And what muft I now think of popularity, 
when I refleft upon thofe who had it^ and upon 
^is man, who had it not ? Fallacious teft !— » 
Contemptible purfuit ! How often, fince the 
exile of Ariftides, has integrity been thy viiftim 
^nd yillany thine idol ? Worfliip it then, thou 
filthy idolater, and take the proper wages of 
thy fervility ; be the dupe of cunning, and the 
ftalking-horfe of hypocrify . . 

What a contraft to the death I have now 
been reviewing, occurs to my mind, when I rcr 
fle<3: upon the dreadful confummation of the once 
popular Jntitheiis ! I remember him in the 
height of his fame, the hero of his party; 
po man fo carefled, followed and applauded: 
He was a little loofe, his friends would own, 
in his moral charafter, but then he was the 
honefteft fellow in the world ; it was not to be 
denied, that he was rather free in his notions, 
tut then he was the beft creature living. I 
have feen men of the graveft charafters wink 
at his fallies, becaufe he was fo pleafant and fo 
well bred, it was impoflible to be angry with 
him. Every thing went well with him, and 
Antitheus feemed to be at the fummit of hunian 

profperity, 
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profperity, when he was fuddenly feized with the 
moft alarming fymptoms : He was at his coun- 
try houfe, and (which had rarely happened to 
him) he at that time chanced to be alone; 
wife or family he had none, and out of the mul- 
titude of his friends no one happened to be near 
him at the moment of this attack. 

A neighbouring phyfician was called out 
of bed in the night to come to him with all 
hafte in this extremity : He found him fit- 
ting up in his bed fupported by pillows, his 
countenance full of horror, his breath ftruggling 
as in the article ef death, his pulfe inters 
mitting, and at times beating with fuch rapi- 
dity as could hardly be Counted, Jntitheiis dif- 
mifled the attendants he had about him, and ea- 
gerly demanded of the phyfician, if he thought 
him in danger : The phyfician anfwered that he 
muft fairly tell him he was in imminent danger— 
How fo! how fo! do you think me dying ?^— He 
was forry to fay the fymptoms indicated death.— 
Jmpojftble! you mujl not let me die: I dare not 
die: O doSfor! fave me^ if you can, — Your fitua- 
tion. Sir, is fuch, fald the phyfician, that it is not 
in mine, or any other man's art, to fave you ; 
and I think I (hould not do my duty, if I gave 
you any falfe hopes in thefe moments, which, if I 
am not miftaken, will not more than fuiEce for 
X 2 ^ny 
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any worldly or other concerns, which you may 
have upon your niind to fettle. — My mind is full 
rf horror^ cried the dying man, and I am incapa- 
ble of preparing it for death, — He now fell into an 
agony, accompanied with a fliower of tears j a 
cordial was adminiftered, and he revived in a de- 
gree ; when turning to the phyfician, who had his 
fingers on his pulfe, he eagerly demanded of 
him, if he did not fee that bjood upon the feet- 
curtains of his bed, There was none to be feen 
the phyfician aflured him; it was nothing but a 
vapour of his fancy. — I fee it plainly^ faid Anti- 
theiis, in the jhape of a human hand: I have been 
vijited with a tremendous apparition. As I was 
lying feeplefs in my bed this nighty I took up a Utter 
of a deceafed friend^ to dijftpate certain thoughts 
that made me uneafy, I believed him to be a great 
philofopher^ and was converted to his opinious: Per-^ 
fuaded by his arguments and my own experience that 
the diforderly affairs cf this evil world could not be 
adminijlered by any tuife^ jujl or provident Beings I 
had brought myfelfto think nofuch Being could ex- 
i/lj and that a lifcy produced by chance^ muji ter- 
minate in annihilation : This is the reafoning of that 
letter^ andfuch were the thoughts I was revolving 
in my mind^ when the apparition of my dead friend 
prefented itfelf before me ; and^ unfolding the cur- 
fains of my bed^Jiood at my feet ^ looking ear nejily 

upon 
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upon fne for a conjiderable /pace of time. My heart 
funk within me-, for his face was ghaflly^ full of 
horror^ with an exprejjion offuch anguijh as I cart 
never defer ibe : His eyes were fixed upon me^andat 
length with a mournful motion of his head — ^^ Alas^ 
alas /" he cried^ '' we are in a fatal err or ^^' — and 
taking hold of the curtains with his hand^Jhook them 
violently and difappeared^ — This^ I protejl to you^ I 
both faw and heard^ and look ! where the print of 
his hand is left in blood upon the curtains^ 

Antitheiis furvived the relation of thiis vifion 
Very few hours, and died delirious in great ago- 
nies* 

What a forfaken and difconfolate creature is a 
man without religion ! 

Reader, whofoever thou art, deceive not thy- 
felf ; let not paflion, or profperity, or wit, or 
wantonnefs, feduce thy reafon to an attempt 
againft the truth. If thou haft the faculties of 
a man, thou wilt never bring thyfelf to a fixed 
perfuafion that there is no God : Struggle how 
thou wilt againft the notion, there will be a mo- 
ment when the glaring conviftion will burft up- 
on thy mind. Now mark what follows — ^If there 
is a God, the government of the world is in that 
God ; and this once admitted, the neceflity of a 
future ftatc follows of cohfequence. Afk thy- 
felf then, what can be the .purpofes of that future 
X J ftates 
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ftate; what, but thofe of jufticeand retribution, 
to reward the good, and to punifli the evil ? Our 
prefent life then is a life of probation, a ftate of trial 
and of difcipline, preparatory to that future ftate. 
Now fee what is fallen upon thee, and look well 
to thyfelf for the confequences : Thou haft let 
the idea of a God into thy mind, becaufe indeed 
thou couldft not keep it out, and religion rufhes 
through the breach. It is natural religion hither- 
to, and no more : But no matter ; there is enough 
even in natural religion to make thee tremble. 
Whither wilt thou now refort for comfort, whi- 
ther fly for refuge from the wrath to come ?— t 
Behold the afylum is open, Chriftianity is thy fal- 
vation and redemption: That, which natural re- 
ligion hajth fhadowed out to thee in terrors, 
Chriftianity will reveal in glory : It will clear up 
thy doubts, difperfe thy fears, and turn thy hopes 
into certainty. Thy reafonings about a future 
ftate, which are but reafonings, it will not only 
verify by divine authorities, but by pofitive proof, 
by vifible example, attefted by witnefles, con- 
firmed by the evidence of the fenfes, and uncon* 
tradidled by the hiftory of ages. Now thou wilt 
know to thy comfort, that there is a Mediator 
gone before thee, who will help out thy imperfed 
atonement, when thou art brought to judginent 
in ^ future ftate. Thou wilt indeed be told for 

certain, 
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certain, that this life is a ftate of probationj and 
that thou fhalt be brought t;o account for thine 
adions ; but thoii wilt be taught an eafy leflbn 
of falvation ; thou wilt be cheared with the mei*- 
cies of thy God, and comforted with the affur- 
ance of pardon, if thou wilt heartily turn to re- 
pentance 2 Thou wilt find that all this fyftem of 
religion is conformable to thofe natural notions, 
which reafon fuggefled to thee before, with thia 
advantage, that it makes them clearer, purifies^ 
refines, enlarges them; fhuts out every difmal 
profpeil, opens all that is delightful, and points a 
road to Heaven through paths of peace and plea* 
fantnefs. 
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ID O not know a man in England bettei* 
received in the circles of the great than 
Jack Gayiefs: Though he has no one quality 
for which he ought to be refpefted, and fome 
points in his characfter for which he (hould 
be held in deteftation, yet his manners are ex- 
ternally fo agreeable, and his temper generally 
fo focial, that he makes ^ holiday in every fa-» 
mily wherie. he vifits. He lives with the no- 
bility upon the ^^fieft-^^^^ --gjid in the jgreat 

-^4 
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houfes where he is in habits of intimacy, he 
knows all the domeftics by name, and has 
fomething to fay to every one of them upon his 
arrival : He has a joke with the butler at the 
fide-board during dinner, and fets the footman a 
tittering behind his chair, and is fo comical and 
fo familiar — He has the beft receipt book in 
England, and recommends himfelf to the cook by 
a new fauce, for he is ih die fecrets of the King's 
kitchen at Verfailles : He has the fineft breed of 
fpaniels in Europe, and is never without a puppy 
at the command of a friend: He knows the 
theory of hunting from top to bottom, is always 
in with the hounds, can develop every hit in a 
check, and was never known t6 chear a wrong 
dog in a cover, when he gives his tongue : If 
you want an odd borfe to match your kty Jack is 
your man ; and for a neat travelling carriage, 
there is not an item that he will not fuperintend, 
if you are defu-ous to employ him ; he will be at 
your door with it, when the builder brings it 
home, to fee that nothing is wanting, he is fo 
ready and fo obliging : No man Cahvaffes a coun- 
ty or borough like Jack Gaylefs ; he is fo plea- 
fdiit with the freeholders, and has fo many fongs 
and fuch facetious toafts, and fuch a way with 
him amongft their ^g^RiS ^"^ daughters, that flefh 
and blood canr^^ hddou^^ agamfthim: In fhor^ 
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he is the beft leader of a mob, and of courfe tbi 
honejleji fellow In England. 

A merchant's daughter of great fortune mar- 
ried him for love ; he ran away with her from ik 
boarding-fchool, but her father after a time was 
reconciled to his fon-in-law, and Jack, during the 
life of the good man, paffed his time in a fmall 
country houfe on Clapham Common, fuperin^ 
tending the concerns of about fix acres of 
ground ;. being very expert however in the gar- 
dens and grape-houfe, and a very fociable fellow 
over a bottle with the citizen and his friends on 
a Saturday and Sunday, he became a mighty fa- 
vourite : All this while he lived upon the befl 
terms with his wife 5 kept her a neat little pal- 
frey, and regularly took his airing on the com- 
mon by her fide in the mofl uxorious mamier : 
She was in faft a moft excellent creature, of the 
fweetefl temper and mildeft manners, fo that 
there feemed no interruption to their happinels, 
but what arofe from her health, which was of a 
delicate nature. After a few years the citizen 
died, and Jack, whofe conviviality had given him 
a helping hand out of the world, found himfelf in 
pofleffion of a very handfome fum of money up- 
on cafling up his affairs at his deceafe. 

Jack Gaylefs having no further purpofe to 
ferve, faw no ©ccafion to confult appearances any 

longer. 
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longer, and began to form connexions, in which 
he did not think it neceflary for his wife to have 
a fhare. He now fet out upon the purfuit of 
what the world calls pleafure, and foon found 
himfelf in the company of thofe whom the world 
calls the Great. He had the addrefs to recom- 
mend himfelf to his new acquaintance, and ufed 
^reat difpatch in getting rid of his old ones : H^8 
wife was probably his greateft incumbrance on this 
occafion ; but Jack poflefled one art in perfe<Slion, 
which ftood him in great ftead ; he had the ci- 
villeft way of infulting that could be imagined j 
and as the feelings of his wife \yere thofe of the 
•fpndeft fufceptibility, operating upon a weak and 
delicate conftitution, he fucceeded to admiration 
in tormenting her by negledl, at the fame time that 
Jie never gave her a harfli expreflion, and in par- 
ticular, when any body elfe was prefent, behaved 
himfelf towards her in fo obliging a manner, that 
all his acquaintance fet him down as the beft 
tempered fellow living, and her as a lady, by his 
report, rather captious and querulential. When 
he had thus got the world on his fide, he detach- 
ed himfelf more and more from her fociety, and 
became lefs ftudious to difguife the infults he 
put upon her : She decHned faft in her health, 
and certain fymptoms began to appear, which 
convinced Jack that a perfeverance in his (yftem 
6 would 
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would in a fliort time lay her in the grave, and 
leave him without any further moleftation. Her 
habit was confumptive, for where is the human 
frame that can long refift the agony of the 
heart? In this extremity Ihe requefted the aiSft- 
ance of a certain phjrfician, very eminent in thefe 
cafes: This little gentleman has a way of hitting 
ofF the complaints of his patients, which is not 
always fo convenient to thofe expeflant parties, 
who have made up their minds and reconciled 
themfelves to the call of nature. As Jack had one 
objedi:, and the Do<9:or another, they did not en- 
tirely agree in their procefs, and flie was fent 
down by her hufband into a diftant county for 
the benefit of the air, in a low fituation and a 
damp houfe. Jack and the phyfician had now a 
fcene of altercation, in which it was evident that 
the leaft man of the two had the greateft fpirit and 
the largeft heart, and Jack certainly put up with 
fome exprefSons, which could only be paffed over 
by perfeft innocence or abfolute cowardice : The 
little Doftor, who had no obje<Slion to fend Jack 
out of the world, and a very longing defire to 
keep his lady in it, fpoke like a man who had 
long been in the practice of holding death at dc- 
fiance ; but what Jack loft in argument he made 
up in addrefs, and after profefllng his acquiefcence 
in the meafures of his antagonift, he fllently de- 
termined 
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termined to purfue his own, and the Dofl:or*s 
departure was very foon followed by that of* 
hi$ patient. The dying wife made a feeble 
fland for a while, but what can a broken heart 
do againft a hardened one ? 

After Jack had taken fuch zealous pains to 
over-rule the Doflor's advice, it is not to be fup- 
pofed but he would have accompanied his wife 
to the place of her deftination^ if it had been 
•nly for the fatisfe£tion of contemplating the 
ciFeSs of his own greater fagacity in her cafe j 
and he protefted to her, in the kindeft manner, 
that nothing fliould have robbed him of the 
pieafure of attending her on the journey^ but the 
moft indifpenfable and unexpefled bufinefs : He 
had juft then received letters from two friends, 
which would be attended wit;h the greateft breach 
of honour, if neglefled j and fhe knew his nicety 
of principle in thofe affairs : He would not read 
them to her, as fhe was in too weak a condition 
(he obferved) to attend to bufinefs, but flie might 
reft aflured, he would, if poflible, overtake her on 
the way, or be with her in a few hours after her 
arrival, for he fliould be impatient to be a wit-* 
nefs of her recovery, which he perfuaded himfelf 
would foon take place, when flie had made ex- 
periment of the place he had chofen for her. 
When he had finifhed his apology, his wife 

raifed 
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raifcd her eyes from the ground, where (he had 
fixed them whilft he was fpeaking, and with a 
look of fuch mild languor, and fuch dying foft^ 
jiefs, as would almoft have nielted marble into pi- 
ty, mournfully rt^lled— farewell ! — ^and refigning 
herfelf to the fupport of her maid and a jiurfe, 
was lifted into her carriage, and left her hufband 
to purfue his bufmefs without reproach. 

Jack Gaylefs now loft no further time in ful- 
filling the promife he had made to his wife, and 
immediately began to apply himfelf to the letters, 
which had fo indifpenfably prevented him from 
paying her thofe kind offices, which her fituation 
was in fo much need of. Thefe letters I fhall 
now infert, as fome of my readers may probably 
think he wants a juftification on this occafion. 
The firft was fi:om a great lady of unblemiflied 
reputation, who has a charadter for public chari- 
ty and domeftic virtues, which even malice has 
not dared to impeach. Her ladyftiip was now 
at her country feat, where flie prefided at a table 
of the moft fplendid hofpitallty, and regulated a 
princely eftablifhment with confummate judg- 
ment and decorum : In this great family Jack 
had long been a welcome vifiter, and as he had 
received a thoufand kindnefles at her han43, 
gratitude would difpofe him to confider her re- 

quefts 
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quefts as commands the moft prefling, Tho 
important contents were as follows, viz. 

Dear yacky 
I am firry your wife* s fo Jick 'y but methinks you^d 
do well to change the fcene^ and come amongjl us^ 
now home's fi dull. YouHl he grieved to hear I 
have clapped Tom Jones in the back Jinews : Ned 
has put a charge to him^ but he isfi cruelly let down^ 
I am afraid he mujl be fcor^d with a fine iron^ 
and that will be an eye^fire^ to fay no worfe on^t. 
My lord you know hates writing^ fi he bids me tell 
you to bring Moll Rofs with you^ as he thinks there 
is a young man here will take her off your hands ; 
and as you have had the beji ofher^ andfl)e is rather 
under your weighty think you* II be glad to get well 
€ut of her* Would you believe it^ I zuas eight hours 
in the faddle yefierday : JVe dug a fox in Lady 
Tabby* s park : The old Dowager goes on fitting 
traps ; all the country round c?'ies out upon it : 
' Thank the fate s^ Jhe had a py^d peacock and a whole 
brood of Guinea fowls carried off lajl night : My 
lord fays 'tis a judgment upon her. Don't forget 
to bring your Highland tarrier^ as I would fah% 
have a crofs with my hitch ^Cruel, 

Dear Jack^ your'sy 



As 
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^'f- As Jack Gaylefs was not one of thofe milk-* 
(ops, who let family excufes ftand in the way of 
the more amiable office of obliging his friends^ 
and faw in its juft light the ridicule he would 
naturally expofe himfelf to, if he fheltered hinifelf 
under fo filly a pretence as a wife's ficknefs, he 
would infallibly have obeyed her ladyfhip's com- 
mands, and fet out with the Highland tarrier 
inftead of Mrs. Gaylefs, if he had not been di- 
vided by another very preffing attention, which 
every man of the world will acknowledge the 
importance of. There was a certain young lady 
of eafy virtue, who had made a tender impreffion 
on his heart as he was innocently taking the air 
jn Hyde Park : He had prevailed fo far with her 
^s to gain her confent to an appointment for that 
day ; not forefeeing, -as I fhould fuppofe, or per- 
haps not juft at that moment recolleSing his 
wife's journey, and the call there would be upon 
him on that account. This young lady, who 
was wanting in no other virtue but chaftity, had 
Jearnt fome particulars of Mr. Gaylefs, which 
flie had not been informed of when fhe yielded 
to the affignation, and in confequence had writ- 
Jen him the following perplexing billet : 

5/V, 
I ftnforry it is not poffibU for me to receive the 

honour 
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hsnour of yaur vijitj and the more fo^ as I am 
afraid wy reafon for declining ii^ though infuper^ 
able with me^ will not appear a fufficient one in 
your opinion, I have juji now been informed that 
you are a married man'y this would have been 
gnoughy if I had not heard it with the addition^ 
that your Lady is one of the mofi excellent and moft 
injured women living — nf indeed Jhe be yet living j 
for I learn from the fame authority that Jhe is in 
the lafifiage of a rapid decline. 

In what light mujl I regard myfelf^ if I was to 
fupply you With a motive for negleP.ing that atten^ 
tion^ which her fituation demands of you ? Don^t 
let itfurprize you^ that a woman who has forfeited 
her claim to modefty^ Jhould yet retain fome preten^ 
Jions to humanity : If you have renounced both the 
one and the other^ I have a double motive for dcr* 
dining your acquaintance, . 

I amy fcfr. 

* *^ 

The ftile of this letter feemed fo extraordinary 
to Jack, and fo unlike what he had been ufed 
to receive from correfpondents of this lady's de- 
fcription, that it is not to be wondered at, if it 
threw him into a profound meditation: Not 
that the rebuke made any other impreiEon on 
him^ than as it feemed to involve a myftery, 

which 
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which he could not expound 5 for it never en- 
tered into his head to fuppofe that the writer 
was in earneft. In this dUemma he imparted it 
to a friend, and with his ufual gaiety defired his 
help to unriddle it : His friend perufed it, and 
with a ferious countenance told him he was ac- 
quainted with the lady, and gave her perfedl 
credit for the fincerity of the fentiments it con- 
tained : She was a romantic girl, he told him, 
and not worth a further thought ; but as he per- 
ceived he was chagrined with the affair, he ad- 
vifed him to take poft for the country, and attend 
the fummons of his noble correfpondent, for that 
he himfelf had always found the diffipation of a 
journey the beft remedy in all cafes of vexation, 
like the prefent. This friendly advice was im- 
mediately followed by an order for the journey, 
and Jack Gaylefs put himfelf into his poft-chaife, 
with his tarrier by his fide, ordering his groom to 
follow with Moll Rofs by eafy ftages. 

Whilft Jack was rapidly porting towards the 
houfe of jollity and diffipation, his fufFering and 
forfaken wife by flow ftages purfued her laft me- 
lancholy journey : Supported in her coach by her 
two women, and attended by an old man fervant 
cf her father's, (he at laft reached the allotted 
houfe, where her miferies were to find a period* 
One indifcretion only, a ftolen and precipitate 

Vol. III. Y marriage^ 
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marriage, had marked her life with a blemifh, 
and the hufband, who in early youth had betrayed 
her artlefs afFedlion into that fatal miftake, was 
now the chofen inftrument of chaftifement. She 
bore her complicated affliiSlions with the moft 
patient refignation j neither ficknefs nor forrow 
forced a complaint from her ; and Death, by the 
gentlenefs of his advances, feemed to lay afidc 
his terrors, and approach her with refpeft and 
pity. 

Jack was ftill upon his vifit, when he received 
the news of her death : This event obliged him 
to break off from a moft agreeable party, and 
take a journey to London ; but as the feafon had 
happened to fet in for a fevere froft, and die fox- 
hounds were confined to their keimel, be had 
the confolation to reflect that his amufements 
were not fo much interrupted as they might have 
been. He gave orders for a handfome funeral^ 
and deported himfelf with fuch outward propriety 
on the occafion, that all the world gave him cre- 
dit for his behaviour, and he continues to be the 
fame popular character amongft his acquaintance^ 
and univerfally careffed : In fliort, Jack Gaylefe 
(to ufe the phraie of fafhion) is the homjieji feU 
low in England^ and«-«-a difgrace to human na- 
ture. 

. N^ XOIL 
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BEING now arrived at the conclufion of 
my Third Volume, and having hitherto given 
my rieaders very little interruption in my own 
perfon, I hope I may be permitted to make one 
fhort valediSory addrefs to thefe departing ad- 
venturers, in whofe fuccefs I am naturally fi> 
much interefted. 

I have employed much time and care in rear- 
ing up thefe EiTays to what I conceived maturity, 
and qualifying them, a3 far as I was able, to 
•fliift for themfelves, in a world where they are 
to inherit no popularity from their author, nor 
to look for any favour but what they can eara 
for themfelves. To any, who fliall queflion 
them who they are, and whence they come, they 
may truly anfwer — ff^e are all one marCs fons — 
we are indeed Obfervers^ but no Spies. If this 
fhall not fuffice, and they mufl needs give a fur- 
ther account of themfelves, they will have to fay, 
that he who fent them into the world, fent them 
as an offering of his good-will to mankind ; that 
he trufls they have been fo trained as not to hurt 
the feelings or offend the principles of any man, 
who fhall admit them into his company; and 
that for their errors (which he cannot doul t are 
Y 2 many) 
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many) he hopes they will be found efrors of the 
underftanding, not of the heart : They are the 
firft-fruits of his leifure and retirement ; and as 
the mind of a man in that fituation will natu- 
rally bring the paft fcenes of adtive life imder 
its examination and review, it will furely be 
confidered as a pardonable zeal for being yet 
ferviceable to mankind, if he gives his expe- 
rience and obfervations to the world, when he 
has no further expeflations from it on the fcore 
of fame or fortune. Thefe are the real motives 
for the publication of thefe Papers, and this the 
Author's true ftate of mind : To ferve the caufe 
of morality and religion is his firft ambition; 
to point out fome ufeful leiTons for amending 
the education and manners of young people of 
either fex, and to mark the evil habits and un- 
focial humours of men, with a view to their 
reformation, are the general objefts of his un- 
dertaking. He has formed his mind to be con- 
tented with the confciouihefs of thefe honeft 
endeavours, and with a very moderate fhare of 
fuccefs : He has ample reafon notwithftanding 
to be more than fatisfied, with the reception 
thefe Papers have already had in their proba- 
tionary excurfion 5 and it is not from any dif- 
guft, taken up in a vain conceit of his own 
merits^ that he has more than once obferved 

upon 
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ypan the frauds and follies of popularity, or that 
he now repeats his opinion, that it is the worft 
guide a public man can follow, who wifhes not 
to go out of the track of honeliy j for at the fame 
time that he has feen men force their way in 
. the world by effrontery, and heard others ap- 
plauded for their talents, whofe only recom- 
mendation has been their ingenuity in wickcd- 
nefs, he can recolleft very few indeed, who 
have fucceeded, either in fame or fortune, under 
the difad vantages of modefty and merit. 

To fuch readers, as fhall have taken up 
thefe Effays with a candid difpofition to be 
pleafed, he will not fcruple to cxprefs a hope 
that they have not been altogether difappointed ; 
for though he has been unaiSfted in compofing 
them, he has endeavoured to open a variety of 
refources, fenfible that he had many different 
palates to provide for. The fubjeft of politics, 
however, will never be one of thefe refources ; 
a fubje£l which he has neither the will nor the 
capacity to meddle with. There is yet another 
topic, which he has been no lefs ftudious to 
avoid, which is perfonality ; and though he 
profeffes to give occafional delineations of living 
manners, and not to make men in his clofet 
(as fome Effayifts have done) he does not mean 
to point at individuals ; for as this is a practice 

which 
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isrhich he has ever rigidly abftained from when 
be mixed in the world, he fhould hold himfelf 
without the excufe, even of temptation, if he 
was now to take it up, when he has withdrawn 
himfelf from the world • 

la the E flays (which he has prefumed to call 
Literary^ becaufe he cannot ftrike upon any 
appofite title of an humbler fort) he has ftudied 
to render himfelf intelligible to readers of all 
defcriptions, and the deep-read fcholar will not 
feftidioufly pronounce them fhallow, only be* 
caufe he can fathom them with cafe j for that 
would be to wrong both himfelf and their 
author, who, if there is any vanity in a pedantic 
margin of references, certainly refifted that va- 
nity^ and as certainly had it at his choice to 
have loaded his page with as great a parade of 
authorities, as any of his brother writers upon 
claflical fubjefts have oftentatioufly difplayed. 
But if any learned critic, now or hereafter, fhall 
find occafion to charge thefe Eflays on the fcorc 
of "falfe authority or adlual error, their author 
will moft thankfully meet the inveftigation ; 
and the fair Reviewer fliall find that he has 
cither candour to adopt correftibn, or materials 
enough in referve to maintain every warrant- 
able aflTertion. 

The Moralift and the Divine, it is hoped, will 
I here 
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here find nothing to except againft; it is not 
likely fuch an offence fhould be committed by 
one, who has refted all his hope in that Revela- 
tion, on which his faith is founded ; whom 
nothing could ever divert from his aim of 
turning even the gayeft fubjefe to moral pur- 
pofes, and who reprobates the jeft, which pro- 
vokes a laugh at the expence of a blufli. 

The Eflays of a critical fort are no left ad- 
drefled to the moral objedls of compofition, 
than to thofe which they have more profefledljr 
in view : They are not undertaken for the 
invi ious purpofe of developing errors, and 
ftripping the laurels of departed poets, but fimply 
for the ufes of the living. The fpecimens al- 
ready given, and thofe which are intended to 
follow in the further profecution of the work, 
are propofed as difquifitions of inftruftion rather 
than of fubtlety; and if they fliall be found 
more particularly to apply to dramatic com- 
pofitions, it is becaufe their author looks up to 
the ftage, as the great arbiter of more im- 
portant delights, than thofe only which con- 
cern the tafte and talents of the nation ; it is 
becaufe he fees with ferious regret the buffoonery 
and low abufe of humour to which it is fink- 
ing, and apprehends for the confequences fuch 
an influx of folly may lead tg. It will be reai- 

dily 
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dily granted there are but two modes of com- 
bating this abafement of the drama with any 
probability of fuccefs : One of thefe modes is, 
by an expofition of fome one or other of the 
productions in queftion, which are fiippofed to 
contribute to its degradation ; the other is, by 
inviting the attention of the public to an exa- 
mination of better models, in which the ftandard 
works of our early dramatifts abound. If the 
latter mode therefore fliould be adopted in thefe 
Eflays, and the former altogether omitted, none 
of their readers will regret the preference that 
has been given upon fuch an alternative. 

If the ladies of wit and talents do not take 
offence at fome of thefe Eflays, it will be a teft 
of tlie truth of their pretenfions, when they dif- 
cern that the raillery, pointed only at afFeftation 
and falfe charafter, has no concern with them. 
There is nothing in which this nation has 
more right to pride itfelf, than the genius of 
its women ; they have only to add a little* more 
attention to their domeftic virtues, and their 
fame will fly over the face of the globe. If I 
had ever known a good match broken ofF on 
the part of the man, becaufe a young lady had 
too much modefty and difcretion, or was too 
ftrictly educated in the duties of a good wife, 
I hope I undprftand myfelf too well to obtrude 

my 
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my old-faftiioned maxims upon them. They 
might be as witty as they pleafed, if I thought 
it was for theii; good 5 but if a racer, that has 
too great a fhare of heels, muft lie by becaufe 
it cannot be matched, fo muft every young 
ipinfter, if her wits are too nimble^ If I could 
once difcover that men chufe their wives, as 
they do their frien.ls, for their manly atchiev- 
ments and convivial talents, for their being 
jolly fellows over a bottle, or topping a five- 
barred gate in a fox-chace, I fhould then be 
able to account for the many Amazonian figures 
I encounter in flouched hats, great-coats and 
half-boots, and I would not prefume to fet my 
face againft the fafliion ; or if my experience 
of the fair-fex could produce a fingle inftance 
in the feft of Sentimentalifts, which could make 
me doubt of the pernicious influence of a Muji-* 
dorus and a Lady Thimble^ I would not fo ear- 
neftly have prelTed the examples of a Sappho, a 
Calliopt or a Melijfa* 

The firft Numbers of the prefent coUeftion, 
to the amount of forty, have already been pub- 
liihed ; but being worked off at a country prefs^ 
I find myfelf under the painful neceflity of dif- \ 
continuing the edition. I have availed myfelf 
of this opportunity, not only by correcting the 
imperfedions of the fiirft publication, but by 

Vol. III. Z rendering 
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irendering this as unexceptionable (in the ex-, 
ternal at leaft) as I poflibly could. I fhould 
have been wanting to the puhJOic and myfelfj 
if the flattering encouragement I have already 
received had not prompted me to proceed v/ith 
the work , and if my alacrity in the further 
pfofecution of it (hall meet any check, it muft 
.arir- only from thofe caufes, which no human 
• diiiiJ-ence can controul. 



•t>^ 



f^os tamen O nofiri ne fefinate libelli ! 
Si poj} fata 'venit gloria, non propero. 
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